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EDITORIAL 


As We See It 


It is now quite evident that enough steam has 
gone out of the boom to cause credit and mone- 
tary authorities to give serious consideration to 
supplying more funds to the economy and to 
doing whatever else they can to induce greater 
ease in the money market. In point of fact, steps 
have already been taken in Washington in behalf 
of the mortgage markets, and there have been 
several official hints that a change in Federal 
Reserve policy would be forthcoming in the near 
future should further important evidence of a 
prospective business decline eventuate. This de- 
veloping business situation does not appear to 
have yet altered fiscal plans or to have reached 
a stage sufficiently pronounced to cause a sharp 
about face in Congressional thinking about such 
matters, although few would doubt that that, too, 
is a distinct possibility in the months to come. 


A good deal of boasting has been heard of late 
about the way Federal Reserve policy and other 
steps in the field of credit first destroyed the 
bubble on top of the 1953 boom, then by steps 
in reverse managed to limit the ensuing recession 
and to bring the prosperity of 1955 into being. 
Credit is also usually taken for checking the up- 
ward rush in the latter months of last year. Now, 
so it is apparently hoped, a further reversal of 
policy should prevent the current slowing up 
going too far. All this is quite in accord with 
present day easy reasoning about such matters. 
Almost endless discussion has been going on at 
intervals in Washington of late years about the 
efficacy of monetary, credit and fiscal policy in 
leveling out the ups and downs of business, and, 
while many differences of opinion exist among 
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Short-and-Medium Term 
Economic Outlook 


By DR. SUMNER H. SLICHTER* 
Lamont University Professor, Harvard University 


Nationally known economist expects 1956 total produc- 
tion to exceed previous year, with fourth quarter best 
yet. Depicts 1956 expansion forces to be: (1) rising 
Government expenditures; (2) slowly rising construc- 
tion; (3) increase in capital investment; (4) rapid 
personal income rise abetted by wage increases through- 
out the year, and (5) barring decided savings rate 
change, an expansion of total expenditures. Peering ten 
years ahead, Dr. Stichter sees continued cold war expen- 
ditures, vast highway program, doubling of consumer 
credit, and slow price rise with high employment. 


I— The Short-Term Business Outlook 


The outlook for 1956 is for little change in the level 
of production during the first three quarters of the year 
and for a rise in production in the 
fourth quarter. Present indications 
are that the fourth quarter will be 
the best quarter of the year. Each 
of the first three quarters will be 
better than the corresponding quar- 
ter of 1955, but the level of produc- 
tion will not be much higher or 
lower than in the last quarter of 1955. 

The year 1956 starts with employ- 
ment down somewhat more than 
seasonally from the very high levels 
of December. The drop between 
December, 1955, and January, 1956, 
was 1,265,000, in comparison with a 
drop of less than half as much 
(538,000) between December, 1954, 
and January, 1955. January employ- 
ment was 2,750,000 above January, 1955, but in Decem- 
ber the year-to-year gain in employment was almost 
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*An address by Dr. Slichter before the Valve Manufacturers’ 
Association and the Pipe Fittings Manufacturers’ Association, New 
York City, Feb. 14, 1956. 
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Oils Bought by Funds Midst 
Overall Cautious Policy 


By HENRY ANSBACHER LONG 


Investment companies show more enthusiasm for equities 
than in previous quarter, although caution is still ap- 
parent. Petroleum issues the overwhelming favorites 
with building and construction shares, chemicals, steels, 
paper and natural gas stocks also well bought. Electric 
equipments and electronics, metals and mining, and auto 
shares were sold on balance, with General Motors bear- 
ing the brunt of liquidation among individual issues. 
Overall liquid balances slightly reduced to pay large 
year-end capital gains distributions. 


Petroleum issues took the spotlight during the 
final quarter of 1955, as investment company managers 
stepped up their purchases in this industry by almost 75% 
above those in the previous quarter. Overall fund buy- 
ing picked up also with an approxi- 
mate increase of 15% for the period. 

But this stepping up of interest in 
equity buying was not a concomitant 
of a lack of caution, for about the 
same number of companies sold as 
well as bought common stocks dur- 
ing the period under review. And, 
although liquid balances were slight- 
ly depleted to provide for unusually 
heavy capital gains distributions, 
several individual funds indicated 
both through opinion expressed in 
their annual reports and shifts from 
the more volatile portions of their 
portfolios, ot it was time to gather 
in some sail. Issues with a more Lene 
clouded outlook over the near future oo 
also experienced some pronounced liquidation. For ex- 
ample, an approximate total of $8 million market value 
of General Motors was sold by twe dozen investment 
companies. 
Some New Favorites 


Three other industrial groups, upon which manage- 
ment opinion had been divided during the last three 
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Pure Oil Co. and Nortex Oil & Gas Co. 


Petroleum is one of the great 
growth industries under a war or 
peace economy. According to a 
recent authoritative study, the free 
world demand 
for petroleum 
will approxi- 
mate nearly 


20, Milvin D 
barrels per 
day inten 
years, This 
would repre- 
sent an in- 
crease oitnear- 
ly 75% over 
the average 
daily demand 
in 1055.::-Te 


meet such de- Gig 
Gordon Y. Billard 


mand, it is 
further esti- 
mated that capital outlays will 


have to increase more than 100% 
over the average of the past ten 
years, Achievement of such an 
objective would require mainte- 
nance of price structure to pro- 
vide adequate profit margins as 
well as maintenance of existing 
tax advantages under preseiit taws 
to attract investment capital. 

Few equities offer greater de- 
monstrable intrinsic value than 
selected oil and gas issues. For the 
patient investor seeking income 
and long-term capital gain with 
rather limited price risk, a com- 
bination purchase of one share of 
Pure Oil common stock (40 NYSE) 
plus one share of Nortex Oil & 
Gas common stock (6144-7 Over- 
the Counter) could hardly fail to 
work out advantageously over a 
period of time. 

The history of the present Pure 
Oil Co. dates back to around the 
beginning of World War I. At 
that time, it was a small opera- 
tion which entailed some large 
measure of risk. Today, the com- 
pany is one of the larger inde- 
pendent integrated companies en- 
gaged in all phases of the oil and 
gas business, with total assets 
reaching the $500 million mark. 

Latest available estimates place 
crude oil and condensate reserves 
at some 500-odd million barrels 
and natural gas reserves in excess 
of 4 billion MCF. Capitalization of 
the company is represented by 
approximately 8.5 million shares 
of common stock preceded by 
some $90 million in prior obliga- 
tions. Current financial position 
is strong, with net working capital 
in excess of $90 million. Earnings 
last year, after all charges includ- 
ing substantial noncash writeoffs, 
were probably more than $4 per 
share, or considerably in excess 
of the present $1.60 annual cash 
dividend. Cash-flow earnings were 
probably more than $7 per share. 

Earnings should expand consid- 
erably in the years ahead, espe- 
cially from natural gas operations. 
Stated book value of the common 
stock is about $35 per share but 
this is a gross understatement. On 
the auction block probably any 
one of the major companies would 
consider “control stock” to be a 
bargain at twice the present mar- 
ket price. 

Valuing crude oil and conden- 
sate reserves at $1 per barrel and 
gas reserves at 5 cents per MCF, 
the reserve value alone would ap- 
proximate $80 per share with a 
very large stake in natural gas. 
This places no valuation upon 
the company’s extensive refining, 
marketing, and transportation 
properties. Obviously, little con- 
sideration is being given today to 





existing values in Pure Oil and 
certainly none to the hidden val- 
ues which will become more fully 
disclosed as time marches on, par- 
ticularly from its reserves located 
in the Gulf of Mexico from which 
substantial earnings should shortly 
begin to be realized. Over the 
yeers as Pure Oil Co. expanded 
its operations, the character of the 
equity underwent remarkable 
change. Originally, it was essen- 
ially speculative. Today, it quali- 
fies for investment purposes for 
New York savings banks, mutual 
funds, trusts, and estates. 


Nortex Oil & Gas would not 
qualify for such purposes. It is a 
email company engaged in the 


production-.and sale of oil and gas 
with an outstanding record of 
achievement. The objective of the 
rmranagement is to find and pro- 
auce oil and gas in. profitable 
cuantities through a well-rounded 
technical field and cffice organi- 
zation of key personnel with a 
minimum of operating cverhead. 
Its program involves (a) nurchase 
of producing properties; (b) ¢rill- 
ing of inside andi offset locations 
with some primary ex»vloration, 
ard (c) management of proper- 
ties. The company does not spend 
its capital funds except to a lim- 
ited extent in drilling ventures. 
Its working capital is used for 
field and research work in select- 
ing most prcfitable drilling op- 
portunities available for which it 
uSually receives a free interest in 
any production obtained. Capitali- 
zation of the company is small and 
consists of only 366,000 shares of 
common stock with no bonds or 
preferred. Approximately one- 
third of the outstanding common 
stock is held by officers and di- 
rectors and employees. 

At the inception of the company 
in 1954, the company had one pro- 
ducing weil with estimated re- 
serves of less than a few hundred 
thousand barrels and no immedi- 
ate income. At present, it has an 
equity in more than 60 oil and 
gas wells, with proven oil and gas 
reserves, as estimated by DeGol- 
yer ana MacNaugnton and otner 
valuation engineering firms of na- 
tional character and standing, in 
excess of 2 million barrels and oil 
and gas revenues currently run- 
ning at an annual rate of approxi- 
mately $500,000, and mounting. 
Moreover, the company is one of 
the most active of the smaller in- 
dependents in drilling operations 
in the North Texas area, particu- 
larly Grayson County—a hot bed 
of activity. Some of the maiors 
most active in the area are Shell 
and Standard Oil of Texas. 


It is unusual in sma!] companies 
in a vigorous early growth stage 
to find reserves and earnings capi- 
talized on a modest basis. A re- 
cent study of comparable equities 
reveals many are capitalizing even 
questionable estimates of reserves 
as much as $4 per barrel and 
more, while the average runs 
somewhere around $2.50 per bar- 
rel. Furthermore, most compa- 
rable equities show little, if any, 
earnings and hence price-earnings 
ratios seem fantastically high. On 
the other hand, Nortex Oil & Gas 
is selling for not much more than 
5 or 6 times cash-flow earnings 
for last year and if management’s 
estimates for this year are 
achieved perhaps for not much 
more then 3 times 1956 earnings. 
No dividends are being paid, al- 
though it is the intention of the 
management to give consideration 
this year to placing the stock on 
a regular annual dividend basis 
probably in the form of a stock 
dividend. 

Some of the essential require- 
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This Week’s 
Forum Participants and 
Their Selections 


Pure Oil Co. and Nertex Qil & Grs 
Co.—Gordon Y. Bi:lard, Partner, 
J. R. Williston & Co., New York 
City. (Page 2) 

United Air Lines, Inc.—Eldon A. 
Grimm, Vice-President, Wal- 
ston & Co., Inc., New York City. 
(Page 2) 




















ments to look for in seeking op- 
portunities for large percentage 
long-ierm capital gain are: 

(1) A small company with min- 
imum overhead in its eariy stages 
of Gevelopment and engaged pri- 
marily in fincing, developing and 
operating oil and natural gas or 
other natural resource proverties 

(2) A relatively young, aggres- 
sive, and experienced management 
with a sound program. 

(3) A small common stock canvi- 


talization so that important ex- 
pansion in property values and 
earnings will be magnified on a 


per share basis. 

(4) A low price offering reason- 
eble value in relation to current 
earnings and assets. 

Ali of the foregoing basic re- 
Guirements may be found in Nor- 
tex Oil & Gas. While the common 
stock naturally entails a degree of 
specu ative risk icherent in al’ 
emall enterprises, the nature and 
scope of its operations makes risks 
rather limited in relation to ut!ti- 
mat2 aprreciations potentials. As 
a matter of fact. looking anead 
several years, a dollar investment 
in Nortex on a percentage basis 
may well provide a vastly greater 
nercentage return than a doilar 
investment in Pure Oil. However. 
the average investor would do well 
to further minimize risk through 
a combination investment which 
would provide reasonably satis- 
factory current income while 
awaiting longer-term capital ap- 
preciation. 


ELDON A. GRIMM 


Vice-President, Walston & Co., Inc., 
New York City 


United Air Lines, Inc. 


Let’s make a date to meet in 
November 1959, just a little over 
3'%4 years from today. We'll fly 
non-stop on United Air Lines 
from &a'n 
Francisco to 
New York on 
United’s new 
Dougtas DC-8 
jet airliner. 
The coast-to- 
coast trip on 
the 4-engine 
jet will take 
415 hours as 
against 7% 
hours today 
on the luxury 
DC-7. Our jet 
transport will 
streak through 
the skies at 
575 miles per hour, or some 50% 
faster than today’s giant DC-7 
with its 4 conventional engines 
and propellers. United’s pure jet 
will accommodate 112 first-class 
passengers, a big 93% more than 
the present DC-7, or it wil! haul 
150 coach passengers. 

This serves to. illustrate 
tremendous future growth 
ahead for United Air Lines, which 
sells on New York Stock Ex- 
change around $36 a share. Last 
year’s high was 4915. It seems to 
me that the price cou'd eventually 
exceed the 1945 peak of 
sometime over the next several 
years. 

Second Largest Domestic Air- 
line: United Air Lines, as you 
know, is the nation’s second larg- 
est airline in the domestic pas- 
senger field. It is outranked, by a 
narrow margin, by American Air- 
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Oil Industry Investment 
Prospects Here and Abroad 


By FREDERICK W. ATHERTON* 


Manager, Oil Department, 
Loomis, Sayles & Company, {ne. 


Oi! investment expert finds support for firm, solid oi! industry 
picture in: (1) 7.5% oil consumption gain over last year; 
(2) 5% increase in average production; (3) absence of inven- 
tory downward pressure in prices with no anticipated serious 
storage surpluses in the next year, and (4) this year’s expected 
$5 billion capita! expenditure. Optimistic long-run view, par- 
ticularly for firms with foreign opera‘ions, envisions price rise 
p2rmitiing enlarged capital expendiiures and possible doubling 
of per day barrel rate in next 29 years. Notes American inter- 
national cil firms find average consumption gain abroad twice 
as fast as here with encouraging supply prospects. Claims for- 


eign superior earnings promptly paid in doilars. 


Warns of 


possible forecizn political risks and recurrence of past periods 
of maladjustments. Concludes with sugzested portfolio invest- 
ments in different types of oil companies. 


As I see it, from the practical 
day-to-day investment point of 
view, there are four main invest- 
ment aspects to the oil industry. 

(1) The cur- 
rent situation 
in the indus- 
try—its pres- 
ent position 
and near-term 
outlook. 

(2) The 
longer term 
outlook for 
the industry. 

(3) The in- 
vestment 
characteristics 
of the various 
oil companies. 

(4) The spe- 
cific applica- 
tion cf these first three points to 
the actual management of the oil 
industry section of investment 
portfolios. 

I am going to run through these 
first two points very quickly. Most 
of my time will be allotted to the 
great variety of investment char- 
acteristics of the different oil com- 
panies, and how they can be made 
use of, individually, to match the 
great variety of investment re- 
quirements with which we, as in- 
vestment managers, have to con- 
tend. 





Fred. W. Atherton 


Current Oil Industry Trends and 
Outlook 


In our oil department in Boston, 
we keep very careful week-to- 
week track of the current statis- 
tical trends and conditions in the 
oil industry, and we run a set of 
look-ahead estimates on the in- 
dustry figures quarter by quarter 
for a year ahead. I could give you 
all the detailed reasoning behind 
our current appraisal of the near- 
term outlook, but it should be suf- 
ficient to give you just the con- 
clusions: 

(1) The trend in the industry is 
favorable for refinery and mar- 
keting volume, with oil consump- 
tion in this country having in- 
creased 8% in 1955; currently 
showing about a 7.5% increase 
over the year ago figures; and 
with an estimate of about a 4% 





*An address by Mr. Atherton before 
the 37th Mid-Winter Trust Conference 
sponsored by the trust division of the 
American Bankers Association, New York 
City, Feb. 7, 1956. 


increase for 1956 as a whole. In- 
cidentally, demand in December, 
which is a seasonally high month, 
ran over 10 million barrels per 
aay for the first time. 

(2) We expect that, despite ris- 
ing imports, it will be possible for 
domestic crude oil production to 
average about 7,!00,000 barrels 
per day this year—a gain of nearly 
5%—so the volume outlook for 
the producing branch is favorable 
too. 

(3) Above-ground oil inven- 
tories are in good shape — defi- 
nitely not excessive—so there ‘is 
no downward pressure on the 
rrice structure from this source. 
We don’t expect any serious 
storage surpluses to develop as 
far ahead as we can see into this 
year. 

(4) The whole present situation 
adds up to a very firm solid pic- 
ture, and a favorable set of con- 
ditions for the period immediately 
ahead. 


The Longer Term Outlook 


This is a subject that fascinates 
me—lI could talk for an hour on 
it. However, it has been covered 
recently in far more competent 
fashion by a number of oil indus- 
try spokesmen. I am sure that 
most of you have seen the many 
comments that have been made 
by the oil industry leaders over 
the past two or three months on 
the subject of the very promising 
long-term growth prospects for 
petroleum consumption here in 
the United States and on a world- 
wide basis. 

One of the most interesting and 
dramatic statements was that 
made in December by M. J. Rath- 
bone, President of Standard Oil 
(New Jersey). Mr. Rathbone 
pointed out that oil demand in the 
free world has increased from 4.3 
million barrels per day 20 years 
ago to 14.2 million barrels per day 
at present, and he said he expects 
it to double—to about 28 million 
barrels per day—in the next 20 
years. 

There have been many other 
similar forecasts, all of which 
make allowance for development 
of atomic energy. I think these 
estimates are very conservative. 

To provide the facilities and the 
supplies to meet this enormous 
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Business Outlook for 1956 
And the Future Challenge 


By JAMES J. NANCE* 
President, Studebaker-Packard Corporation 


Sanguine automobile preduction projection approaching last 
year’s record is made by Mr. Nance should, as expected, 
personal income exceed 1955. Attributes current output excess 
on swiichover to new models without a shutdown. Auto head 
is opposed to government consumer credit control, and is 
confident that the 1956 economy can transcend adjustments 
as it did in inflation-stimulus-free normal years of 1954-55. 
Future challenge seen in maintenance of a real rising per 
capita living standard and ‘the finding of 20 million jobs in 


the next 20 years. Concludes 


by outlining the highlights of 


the great basic changes that have occurred, and predicts indis- 
pensable advertising volume will continue to climb faster 
than production. 


Attempting to talk before a 
group of businessmen so early in 
the year is a very hazardous occu- 
pation. Since the debacle of 1929 
when the dis- 
tinction be- 
tween those 
who were 
right and 
those who 
were wrong 
was so glar- 
ing—prognos- 
tication has 
enjoyeda 
steadily in- 
creasing num- 
ber of practi- 
tioners. In 
fact, it is such 
acommon 
pastime that 
the businessman who doesn’t issue 
a New Year Statement has almost 
become the exception rather than 
the rule. 

As a result of this widespread 
practice those of us who tackle 
the subject of what is ahead can 
easily find ourselves talking to 
each other if we are not careful. 

Of course, like all of you, I read 
newspapers and magazines and I 
subscribe to a number of econ- 





| James J. Nance 


nomic advisory services. And - 
am not like the old_ Illinois 
farmer I once read about who 


ascribed his success in acquiring 
a fortune, not to his ability as a 
farmer but to his practice of 
studying several forecasting serv- 
ices and then doing just the oppo- 
site from their recommendations. 
Quite to the contrary, I have ob- 
served the calibre of general eco- 
nomic forecasting in recent years 
to be surprisingly accurate. 

As you are aware, the over- 
whelming majority of forecasters 
expect 1956 to be a year of ad- 
justment, but one which when 
finally totaled up will show pro- 
duction of goods and services 
the so-called Gross National Prod- 
uct equaling or exceeding moder- 
ately the all-time record set in 
1955. I concur with this majority 
expectation. My personal crystal 

*An address by Mr. Nance to the 


Newspaper Advertising Executives Asso- 
ciation, Chicago, lll., Jan. 23, 1956. 








ball may be playing tricks, but if 
it is I’m stuck with it. 


Auto Production 


As is natural, the extent of ad- 
justment is expected to vary from 
industry to industry. The two 
which I believe are generally ex- 
pected to show the most decline 
while others show gains to aver- 
age out the total, are home 
building and the automobile in- 
dustry. The early statements of 
some of my colleagues in the auto 
industry were predicting a drop 
in the year’s production of pas- 
senger cars of 12 to 15% from the 
all-time record of almost eight 
million units produced in 1955. 
Some non-industry sources have 
been looking for a decline of even 
greater dimensions. Because of 
the very close integration of the 
automobile industry with the 
over-all economic scene I have 
been somewhat more sanguine. If, 
as I expect, the year’s over-all 
economic activity measures up to 
or slightly exceeds that of 1955, 
I will not be surprised to see au- 
tomobile production coming very 
close to last year’s production 
than is currently estimated. In 
other words, if personal income 
in 1956 tops 1955, as is freely pre- 
dicted, I would expect the auto 
industry to get as large a share 
of the total as it had in 1955. De- 
spite a very high present car 
inventory this sales figure could 
very well approach the eight 
million figure of 1955. It should 
be borne in mind that there were 
only two completely new cars this 
year — the Studebaker and the 
Lincoln. The other producers in 
the main switched over to the 
1956 models with no shutdown. 
This gave us that extra produc- 
tion in the fall that may amount 
to 300,000 units that now show 
in inventory. The fact that it is 
taxing dealers a little is indicated 
in recent cutbacks, but I think 
you will see that as soon as an 
adjustment is made the rate of 
production travel will resume. 


Bright Spots 


To lean to the 1956 outlook I 
might say, too, that a 1956 averag- 
ing out as well or slightly better 
than 1955 for business as a whole 
would, in my book, be an excel- 
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lent showing. The economy was 
very obviously bumping against 
its present capacity ceiling in the 
latter half of 1955. There were 
shortages of manpower and a 
number of basic raw materials, 
including steel, copper, aluminum 
and cement, to mention four very 
critical ones. With production thus 
ceilinged there was evidence of 
incipient inflation. 

One of the bright spots usually 
cited in the 1956 outlook is an ex- 
pected 12 to 13% rise in capital 
investment by industry over the 
record set in 1955. I find this a 
highly encouraging prospect not 
only because of the sustaining ef- 
fect it will have on the economy 
this year, but because investment 
of this magnitude is essential if 
we are to have the productive 
capacity to keep moving ahead in 
the future as we have in the re- 
cent past. We cannot grow with 
shortages. In fact, with our mete- 
orically rising population we can- 
not even maintain our present 
standard of living without both 
bigger and more efficient produc- 
tion facilities. 

In this point, of course, is 
wrapped up the real challenge of 
our future. Can we keep on ex- 
panding capacity and at the same 
time expanding distribution and 
consumption so as to maintain an 
economy balanced at a progres- 
sively higher level? The real test 
will be to do this not only in 
absolute terms but in terms of a 
rapidly rising population so that 
the per capita stendard of living 
will continue rising. 


Where We Stand 

Leaving further prognostication 
on 1956 to others, I would like to 
back off for a few minutes and 
take an objective look at just 
where we stand in the economic 
pattern being developed in the 
postwar period for the light it 
throws on this all important ques- 
tion. 

I believe we have just passed 
through the second year of a two 
year period that I believe will be 
marked in the future as an im- 
portant turning point in our 
history. 

This period was about the clos- 
est thing to so-called “normal” 
that we have seen for a long time. 

If you will go back in memory 
you will recall that with the set- 
tlement at Geneva, of the French 
war in Indo China, shooting war 
came to an end in 1954 for the 
first time in almost 20 years. 

We do not often think of it be- 
cause our country has not always 
been directly involved, but a 
shooting war of some dimension 
had been in progress somewhere 
in the world ever since Mussolini 
moved into Ethiopia in 1936. 

Nineteen fifty-three also 
marked the second successive year 
in this country in which govern- 
ment spending decreased—and the 
first full year in which the econ- 
omy was not artificially sustained 
either by accumulated postwar 
shortages, as had been the case, 
or by an avalanche of military 
buying and building such as fol- 
lowed the start of the Korean 
war. 





Normal Years 

Last year—1955—was the third 
successive year in which the 
artificial stimulant of inflation 
was absent from the economy. For 
two years the “buying power” of 
the dollar was held virtually 
steady after almost eight years of 
uninterrupted decline. 

The Bureau of Labor Standards 
Consumers’ price index was, as I 
recall, at 115% in November. For 
two and one-half years it has not 
varied more than 112%. 

All this adds up to just one 
thing. We have come through a 
two and a half year test begin- 
ning in mid-1953 of the conomy’s 
ability to maintain a high level of 
activity without war and rising 





defense spending, or accumulated 
postwar 


with success 
Continued on page 28 
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Auto Production 
Business Failures 

Industrial production in January swelled to 143% of the 1947- 
49 average, according to the Federal Reserve Board. This was a 
two percentage point rise above December and 11 points above 
January of last year. ; 

The beard considered the December-to-January increase usual 
for this time of the year and its index, adjusted for seasonai factors 
in January, remained at the record rate of 144%, the same as in 
December. 

Output of durable goods other than autos was generally main- 
tained during January, it noted, adding that oroduction of non- 
durable goods and minerals continued at peak rates. 

It looks like the so-called letdown in steel demand is turning 
out to be the opposite of that reported in some quarters. The 
market is strong and incoming orders are running ahead of ca- 
pacity, states “The Iron Age,” national metalworking weekly. 

Even the automotive industry seems to be taking a second 
look at inventories and reinstating tonnages previously cancelled. 
Detroit purchasing agents are taking no chances on being caught 
in the middle. The alacrity with which other consumers snapped 
up released tonnages has made them cautious, cbserves this trade 
magazine. 

The inventory position of some steel fabricators is so shaky 
that emergency shipments from the mills are necessary to keep 
some of them going. There has been little opportunity for most 
users to build their inventories to a safe ievel. 


The odds are overwhelmingly againsi a significant easing in 
the market until mid-year. Steel price increases and possible 
labor trouble are prodding consumers into grabbing up everything 
in sight. Users who had let up on the pressure are now kicking 
themselves, continues this trade authority. 


Almost lost sight of in the scramble by domestic steel con- 
sumers is the strong demand from overseas. It is estimated that 
potential orders for export now add up to something like 1,009,000 
tons. Even if half of this is “water,’ the balance is enough to 
help shore up any domestic weakness. Some go-betweens are 
paying premium prices for plates and structurals slated for export. 


With demand from virtually all consuming industries show- 
ing no sign of slackening, steel production likely will hold at 
near-capacity levels for the first six months. That is, unless the 
mills run into maintenance problems that can no longer be post- 
poned. If steel labor negotiations are settled peaceably, there will 
be a letdown in third quarter. At that time, too, auto producers 
will be setting up for production of 1957 models. When produc- 
tion lines begin moving again, there will be another upsurge and 
steel demand through fourth quarter will be good, concludes “The 
Iron Age.” 























The 1,000,000th United States-Canadian vehicle produced in 
1956 rolled off an assembly line on Friday last, according to 
“Ward’s Automotive Reports.” The No. 1,060,000th unit in the 
United States alone was slated for Monday, Feb. 13. Last year 
the milestone vehicle was built in this country on Feb. 10. 


Car building in United States plants held firm last week with 
139,533 units on tap, a slight dip from the preceding week’s 140,- 
582 completions, ‘““Ward’s” said. Truck erecting, though down 6% 
under the prior week’s 26,693-unit volume, is a strong 69% better 
than production in the comparable 1955 work period of 14,774 
units when Chevrolet and GMC building was ebbing in prepara- 
tion for changeover operations. The week’s sharp lead lifted 1955 
truck building to 146,695 jobs, or 21% ahead of the year-ago stage 
of 121,108 units. 

Further layoffs planned by Chrysler Corp. effective on Mon- 
day last, idled.an additional 5,400 workers, the statistical agency 
said. 

Recent layoifs, widespread four-day operations and complete 
absence of car output at Packard-Ciipper Division since the mid- 
dle of the period two weeks ago dropped daily car counts to 
some 28,000 or a 588,000-unit rate for February. At the beginning 
of the month, industry car schedules were sighting upwards of 
606,100 units; hence, present building is running 3% under this 
mark, said “Ward’s.” 

In Canada, Chrysler Corp. suspended car manufacture the past 
week due to flagging demand caused by severe weather conditions 
across the nation, particularly in the prairie regions. Ford Motor 
Co. car building in that country has been on a four-day basis for 
several weeks for the same reason. General Motors—activities 
there remain at a stand-still although there is a great deal of 


Continued on page 31 
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Soviet Economic 
And 


Olfensive 
East-West Trade 


By S. J. RUNDT* 
Foreign Trade and Investment Consultant 
Former Chief of U. S. Army Economic Intelligence for Austria and 
Military Member of the Vienna (Interdepartmental) 
East-West Trade Committee 


Former Intelligence Chief proposes thorough investigation of 
purported East-West trade facts to help ascertain feasibleness 
of a detailed trade-payments agreement between the USSR 


and the United States. Cites: 


(1) government and business 


leaders’ conflicting views as to the wisdom of trading with 
the communists; (2) the extent of two-way current dealings 
from Singapore to Latin America; (3) Soviet-Satellite formi- 
dable industrial strength; (4) Russian ability to buy surplus 
commodities of one-crop underdeveloped countries, and (5) 
USSR foreign economic development penetration. Mr. Rundt 
warns against taking Soviet economic offensive as empty 
gesture or mere propaganda effort. 


The Soviet economic offensive 
has become a major world prob- 
lem. It is closely tied in with the 
Middle East dilemma; the talks be- 

tween Presi- 
: dent Eisen- 
hower and Sir 
Anthony 
Eden; German 
reunification; 
Japan’s fu- 
ture; the role 
of India as the 
key to Asia; 
admission of 
Red China 
into the UN; 
Greece’s trend 
toward neu- 
tralism; the 
global surplus 
commodity 
glut, deeply affecting many un- 
derdeveloped countries; and, in 
fact, the over-all relationship 
between the Communist and the 
free wor!ds in the cold war. 


The latest developments have 
sharply divided American public 
opinion. There are those who 
still feel that trade with the Com- 
munists will bring about a more 
mellow international climate (as 
does Mr. Harold Stassen, Defense 
Secretary Charles E. Wilson, Har- 
low H. Curtice, President of Gen- 
eral Motors; and Ernest Weir, 
Chairman of the National Steel 
Corporation); there are those who 
find trade with a potential enemy 
immoral (as has been stressed for 
several years by Professor Wil- 
helm Ropke, the outstanding Ger- 
man eccnomist of the University 
of Geneva); there are those who 
warn that we should not live in 
a “focl’s paradise” and “let pros- 
pects of monetary profits blur our 
vision” (as AF of L-CIO President 
George Meany); there are those 
who report that traders abroad 
have fcund business with the 
Communists unrewarding, if not 
impossible (as does A. Wilfred 
May, whose article in the “Chris- 
tian Science Monitor” was re- 
viewed in the “Reader’s Digest” of 
January); there are those who 
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*Substance of a talk delivered by Mr. 
Rundt before the World Trade Council 
of the Pittsburgh Chamber of Commerce, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., Jan. 26, 1956. 


believe that we could perhaps 
dispose of some of our mounting 
farm surpluses in the Communist 
countries (as do some leaders of 
farmers’ groups, and Agriculture 
Secretary Ezra Taft Benson, with 
qualifications); there are those 
who say that we need not be afraid 
of the Russians because we are 
better traders than they are (like 
Clarence B. Randall, Chairman of 
Inland Steel and a top advisor of 
President Eisenhower); there are 
those who, at least not so long 
ago, charged that the Soviets 
were, in fact, unwilling to in- 
crease trade (like Assistant-Sec- 
retary of Commerce Harold C. 
McClellan, and U. S. delegate to 
the UN, Mr. Jacob Blaustein); 
there are those who doubt that 
the Communists can make good 
their promises (like Secretary of 
State John Foster Dulles); there 
are those (like Mr. Robert 
Murphy, a veteran diplomat and 
Deputy Assistant-Secretary in Mr. 
Dulles’ State Department) who 
warn that the Red economic drive 
presents us with “an acute and 
difficult situation.” And there are 
those like U. S. Ambassador to 
Germany, Dr. James B. Conant, 
who warned that “the un-free 
world might some day be victori- 
ous without even engaging its 
military forces. ... The free na- 


tions must protect themselves 
against defeat in the economic 
competition. .. .” 


And many business executives 
in this country, concerned with 
foreign trade, take a middle-of- 
the-road point of view and say: 
“Well, if our Government says we 
can go ahead, we will go ahead.” 
(A year ago, when the Soviet 
economic offensive was not yet 
as clearly discernible as it is to- 
day, 51 to 81% of U. S. business 
leaders, in various branches of 
production, according to a poll 
taken at that time, were still 
against the furtherance of East- 
West trade.) 


Increasing East-West Trade 


In the meantime, East-West 
trade is rising — almost every- 
where but with regard to the 


Continued on page 22 
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Observations... 





By A. WILFRED MAY 


SHOWING UP SOVIET TRADE TRICKS 


Two events of the week, Pak- 
istan’s decision to begin negotia- 
tions for a trade agreement with 
Moscow, and our Administration’s 
decision to 
supersede our 
anti - Commu- 
nist trade ban 
in extending 
aid to Ceylon 
in the face of 
their selling of 
“strategic” 
rubber to Red 
China, consti- 
ch te: tio 
marked Sino- 
Soviet suc- 
cesses in their 
persistent 
trade offens- 
ive. They fol- 
low the Kremlin’s recent offers to 
trade products including steel and 
machinery, of its own and the 
satellites for raw material and 
foodstuffs of the free-world coun- 
tries, concentrating on under-de- 
veloped nations like Egypt, India, 
Burma, Yemen, and Latin Amer- 
ica. 
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Fortunately, the process of di- 
viding Western unity over the 
mirage of an East-West trade 
plum, and the luring of the West- 
ern businessman by the Soviet’s 
foreign trade tricks, are clearly 
revealed in the seventh Battle Act 
report to Congress devoted to 
Soviet deterrents to increased 
Foreign Trade just issued under 
the direction of Mr. John B. Hol- 
lister, Director of the Interna- 
tional Cooperation Administration. 
Contained therein is further spe- 
cific demonstration of facts de- 
bunking the long-continuing and 
effective propaganda to the effect 
that the Americans are wilfully 
sabotaging the allegedly great 
trade opportunities. 


The Soviets Quickly Show Their 
True Colors 


The Report at the outset shows 
how the Soviet trade bosses re- 
demonstrated their true _ inten- 
tions following the Summit Con- 
ference in Geneva last July, where 
President Eisenhower, with the 
pious assent of the Soviets, 
pointed to the importance of 
voluminous world-wide trade in 
peaceful goods. At the subsequent 
meeting of the foreign ministers 
in October and November, the 
Soviet delegation refused to dis- 
cuss the progressive elimination 
of the barriers which interfere 
with peaceful trade; the negoti- 
ators once more showing that they 
are only willing to discuss the 
elimination of free-world controls 
on the strategic goods which they 
are after. 


Aptly cited as showing the con- 
tinuance under post-Stalin re- 
gimes oi political purposes as the 
basic motivation of Moscow’s 
trade moves, is the statement of 
Kruschchev, the Party’s General 
Secretary, to a group of visiting 
U. S. Senators last September, 
“We value trade least for eco- 
nomic reasons and most for po- 
litical purposes as a means of 
promoting better relations be- 
tween our countries.” 


Trade Tied to Bloc Planning and 
Policies 


In any event, the overriding 
conclusion of the Report is that 
the principal deterrent to East- 
West trade is, as always, the pol- 
icies of the Soviet bloc. Foreign 
trade of the bloc countries being 
entirely conducted by the State 
through agencies of their Mn- 
istries of Trade, and the latter 
being subject to the nation’s plan- 
ning organizations, all trade 


dealings are subject to the over-all 
economic planning directed by 
the top Communist Party bosses. 


Since these policy-makers en- 
visage severe curtailment of the 
blocs trade with the free world, 
it has materially declined since its 
1948 peak, with the low point 
subsequently being reached in 
early 1953. Under the situation 
where the trade flow is depend- 
ent on the State’s planners, Mr. 
Hollister points out that if trade 
should increase through the 
planners, that will occur only 
when the bloc countries will have 
decided that such increase serves 
their self-interested purposes. 
Such planning will conform to the 
necessity to produce expoitable 
products, and to arrange the con- 
sumption of imports. 


The Bloc’s Hindrance to Trade 


Other policies and practices em- 
ployed by bloc nations cited as hav- 
ing served to retard international 
trade growth are: Poor perform- 
ance in meeting financial obliga- 
tions. Inferior quality and uncer- 
tain deliveries of bloc exports. 
Lack of reciprocity between trade 
partners; concerning the right to 
make necessary business contacts, 
the right to obtain relevant busi- 
ness information, to legal rigats 
under contracts, and to observance 
of patent rights. Unprediciable 
purchases and sales by bloc coun- 
tries, and similarly price policies. 
Hostile, unreasonable, and rigidly 
bureaucratic behavior in trade ne- 
gotiations. 

in looking at the future practi- 
cal potentialities, we must re- 
member the fact that we are con- 
tinually being obsiructed by the 
barrier of the bloc lacking ex- 
ports, and of their unwillingness 
to pay for imports. 


All these findings have been 
verified, as reported, in these col- 
umns, by the writer in trips of 
first-hand investigation through 
countries trying to do _ business 
with the Soviets. 


Effectiveness of the Soviets’ 
Barriers 


Striking figures are given show- 
ing the low and declining levels 
in actual Communist-West busi- 
ness. Although total free world 
trade increased greatly during the 
first half of last year (1955), “‘only 
a comparative trickle of this read- 
ily available trade in peaceful 
goods penetrated the barrier 
erected by the Soviet bloc,” says 
the Hollister report. In contrast to 
the free world governments’ eager 
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encouragement to foreign trade, 
the Soviet bloc continued its 
basic policy of seeking self-suf- 
ficiency and remaining independ- 
ent of free world produc s. It di- 
rected its efforts mainly toward 
building up its heavy industry. 

“Sino-Soviet trade with the free 
world remained as in the past, 
comparatively small,” the Report 
continues. “Soviet propagandists, 
nevertheless, continued their ef- 
forts to create a Potemkin village 
of vast potential markets within 
the bloc, for the fruits of free 
world labor. In fact, however, So- 
viet leaders bought very little of 
the peaceful goods readily avail- 
able.” 

Contrasting the Sino - Soviet 
bloc’s foreign trade with that en- 
gaged in by the free-world coun- 
tries: in the first half of 1955 
its volume barely equalled that 
of Italy’s and the Soviet 
Union’s was less than that of lit- 
tle Indonesia; and as a customer 
for the free-world’s products, it 
has ranked only 29th. ‘Much has 
been said by Soviet Union spokes- 
men about their willingness to 
trade with free-world countries. 
They have consistently pictured 
the Soviet Union as a cornucopia 
of alluring products and enticing 
markets. This horn of plenty, un- 
fortunately, has been only a loud 
speaker,” Mr. Hollister concludes. 


“Strategic” Goods Complaint Only 
An Excuse 


The Report goes far to debunk 
authoritatively the persistent 
communist contention that “stra- 
tegic goods” curtailment has been 
the main trade deterrent. The Re- 
port shows that the bloc’s trade 
with the West began to lag long 
before the security trade-con- 
trols were imposed as a defensive 
measure, and that the bloc would 
in any case buy strategic goods 
instead of, not in addition to, 
peaceitul goods. 

The Report in its entirety, in 
fact, explodes the idea that any 
policy adopted by the West could 
bring in the business. It conclu- 
sively shows that realistically the 
question is not “Should we?”, but 
“Can we?,”’ do business; and that 
the answer is. decisively in the 
negative. 


Bewey, King & Johnson 
Opens in New York | 


Announcement is made of the 
formation of the partnership of 
Dewey, King & Johnson with 
offices at 64 Wall St., New York 


City, to transact a general securi- 
ties business. 

The firm will maintain repre- 
sentatives in Albany, Troy, Boston, 
Philadelphia, Washington, Harris- 
burg, Allenton, Williamsport, 
Providence and North Adams. 
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United States Taxation 
And Foreign Investment 


By ROY BLOUGH* 
Professor of International Business, Graduate School of Business, 
Columbia University 
Formerly, Member Council of Economic Advisers 


Dr. Blough maintains while promotion of foreign economic 


policy may justify tax incentives, their results are likely to be 
| disappointing as well as costly. Holds that although present 
taxation of foreign investment is unsatisfactory, some of the 
proposed changes would decrease its fairness in comparison 
with taxation of domestic business. Concludes economic effects 
of foreign investment on U. S. economy do not warrant special 


tax incentives; but if one is 


to be given, tax deferment is 


preferable to special rate reductions. 


In this paper the term foreign 
investment, unless otherwise indi- 
cated, refers to private direct in- 
vestment — as distinguished from 
portfolio in- 
vestment 
—made by 
United States 
citizens and 
corporations 
in other coun- 
tries, together 
with business 
operations and 
Management 
related to that 
investmeni. 
The United 
States taxa- 


tion dealt with «+ 7 ae 
includes chief- Roy Blough 

ly the Federal 

income and £ ~°»profits taxes on 


corporations. 

That part of the United States 
business community which is en- 
gaged in foreign investment and 
other operations abroad has long 
pressed for more favorable treat- 
ment under Federal income and 
profits tax laws. Early in 1954, 
and several times since then, the 
Administration recommended to 
Congress tax changes which would 
Satisfy some, although by no 
means all, of the demands of the 
business groups. A scrutiny of the 
arguments that have been pre- 
sented in favor of the proposed 
tax changes reveals a considerable 
degree of confusion among them. 
It may not be amiss, accordingly, 
to try to sort out the various con- 
siderations involved in deciding 
this issue. The present time is an 
appropriate one to make such an 
examination, before the Congres- 
sional decision is made. 

The arguments’ presented in 
support of more favorable tax 
treatment for income from foreign 
investment fall into three groups: 
first, arguments that the present 
treatment unfairly burdens for- 
eign investment: second, argu- 
ments that foreign investment 


should be encouraged by means 
of tax incentives because of its 
benefits to the United States 


economy: and third, arguments 
that foreign investment should be 
encouraged by m of tax in- 
centives because the enlargement 
of foreign investment would pro- 
mote United States foreign policy. 


eans 


Fair and Neutral Taxation 
A principle of that 
commands a wide of 


fairness 
measure 





*A paper presented by Dr. Blough be- 
fore a meeting of the American Finance 
Association, New York City. 





agreement is that taxes should be 
neutral among businesses, not dis- 
couraging one kind of business 
activity in comparison with an- 
other. The economic philosophy 
underlying the principle of neu- 
trality is that the forces of the 
marketplace can best determine 
the allocation of resources, not 
government interference through 
tax differentials. 

United States taxation of for- 
eign investment and of domestic 
investment would be fair, accord- 
ing to the principle of neutrality, 
if such taxation did not discourage 
one more than the other. This 
brings us to the question of what 
tax treatment neutral. Obvi- 
ously, it is not tax treatment that 
would offset the disadvantages 
inherent in foreign investment 
and thus increase its relative at- 
tractiveness. Such taxation would 
not be neutral taxation but incen- 
tive taxation. Tax incentives to 
encourage foreign investment are 
just the opposite of neutral taxa- 
tion; they are designed to load 
the scales in favor of foreign in- 
vestment in comparison with and 
at the expense of domestic in- 
vestment. This may be desirable, 
as we shall see, but it is not neu- 
trality, and it constitutes inter- 
ference by the government with 
the operation of the free market. 

With some exceptions, the taxa- 
tion of income derived from for- 
eign investment has been based 
on the principle of what is neutral 
and fair that in general underlies 
the Federal income tax. Accord- 
ing to this principle, the fraction 
of the total tax load levied on 
any taxpayer should be deter- 
mined by his economic status or 
ability to pay and not by the 
form of business organization, the 
industry, or the geographical loca- 
tion of the business activity. 

The most obvious problem in 
applying the general principle of 
fairness to income derived from 
foreign investment arises because 
such income usually is subject to 


is 


taxation in the foreign country 
as well as in the United States. 


In this situation the principle of 


fairness has generally been in- 
terpreted to mean that the Fed- 
eral income tax should not in- 


crease the total income tax burden 


on income derived from abroad 
above the amount the taxpayer 
would pay if the income came 


from domestic sources. 


Two methods are employed by 
the Federal Government to give 
effect to its policy of protecting 
taxpayers against the higher tax 
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load caused by double taxation. 
By far the more important of 
these methods is the foreign tax 
credit, under the provisions of 
which the taxpayer is permitted 
to offset income taxes paid to 
another country against the Fed- 
eral income tax that otherwise 
would be payable on income de- 
rived from business carried on in 
that country. A supplemental 
method of protecting against dou- 
ble taxation the bilateral tax 
treaty or convention. As of De- 
cember, 1955, general income tax 
conventions were in effect with 
17 countries. 

Even with the foreign tax credit 


is 


and the tax conventions some 
income derived from operations 
abroad is taxed at higher total 


rates than is domestic income. 
Various proposals have been made 
to liberalize the application of 
the foreign tax credit in order to 
achieve greater equality. One 
such proposal would permit the 
lumping together of income de- 
rived from and taxes paid to all 
foreign countries instead of ap- 
plying the credit separately with 
respect to each country. This 
proposed revision would make it 
possible for many taxpayers to 
take full credit for taxes imposed 
at higher rates than the United 
States tax. Another proposal 
would allow the foreign tax credit 
to include, in addition to the in- 
come tax, certain other levies that 
some countries use in the general 
taxation of business. Still another 
proposal would permit the carry- 
back and carry-forward of unused 
foreign tax credit for a period of 
several years. Assuming that ap- 
propriate safeguards against 
abuse were included in the legis- 


lation, these proposed changes 
would seem to help carry into 
effect the general principle of 
fairness previously mentioned. 
Other proposals for reducing 
United States taxes on incomes 


from operations abroad, however, 
would be quite inconsistent with 
the »rinciple that fairness is 
achieved by equal taxation. It is 
argued, for example, that the 
United States Government should 
not impose any taxes on income 
earned abroad. According to this 
proposal the taxpayer would pay 
only the taxes which other coun- 
tries imposed. Under some cir- 
cumstances no taxes at all might 
be paid by some taxpayers. Taxa- 
tion by the United States of 
income derived from foreign 
sources by United States citizens 
and corporations is justified by 
the importance of the United 
States in the earning of such 
income. A person who was born 
and reared in the United States, 
educated at public expense, 
trained in United States industry, 
and, when abroad, is proteeted by 
the foreign policy of the United 
Siates and ultimately by its mili- 
tary forces, derives his income in 
part from the United States re- 
cardless of the geographical area 
of his onerations. Comparabie 
statements apply to United States 
corporations carrying on business 
abroad. 

A somewhat less extreme argu- 
ment is that it is not fair for the 
United States to tax income de- 
rived abroad as heavily as income 
derived from domestic sources 
because many of the services that 
taxes support are not available 
to business abread. Of course the 
fact is that the United States does 
not tax income derived abroad 
as heavily as income derived from 
domestic sources, on account of 
the foreign tax credit and treaty 
provisions. Indeed, in some cases 
the United States receives very 
little tax, although with resnect 
to investments a number of other 
countries it receives tre maior 
portion of the total tax paid. With 
respect to such countries the areu- 


ment might be more eonvincing 
if the U. S. budget military ex- 


penditures did not constitute so 
large a fraction of the total. At 
present, however, and in the fore- 
seeable future, the great bulk of 
the total expenditures is devoted 


to military and other foreign pol- 
icy purposes. These parts of the 
budget are as important to United 
States foreign investment as they 


are to domestic business. 
Incidentally, if taxation were 
to be based on benefits there 


would be no justification for the 
elimination of double _ taxation. 
Income from foreign operations 
might in general pay higher Fed- 
eral taxes if the benefit principle 
were applied than they do under 
provisions of existing law. 
Proposals for reducing taxes on 
income from operations abroad 
have been supported also by the 


argument that it is not fair for 
United States businesses abroad 
to be taxed more than their 


competitors, which is a situation 
that exists in some countries. The 
differences of other tax laws from 
cur own, it is urged, make ours 
unfair in practice. It is, of course, 
easy to understand the feelings of 
and sympathize with the United 
States businessman operating in 
such a situation; but sympathy 
does not necessarily call for 
changes in the laws. 

There are several lines of re- 
buttal that may be made to the 
proposals. For one thing, if com- 
petitors abroad must be taxed 
equally to be taxed fairly, fair 
taxation becomes a practical im- 
possibility. Competitors from 
other industrial countries, such as 
the United Kingdom, Germany, 
or Belgium, are subject to differ- 
ent methods and rates of taxation. 
If equality of taxation is a test 
of fairness, it is not only unfair 
for United States businesses 
abroad to be taxed more than 
their competitors, but also for 
them to be taxed less than their 
competitors. Since their competi- 
tors are taxed at different rates, 
no rate of tax can really be fair. 
If, on the other hand, the com- 
parison is to be with local busi- 
nesses abroad, there would be 
either no United States taxation 
on United States business abroad 
or a variety of tax rates, depend- 
ing on the provisions of the tax 
laws of different countries as they 
apply to United States business 
within their borders. 

A second line of rebuttal is that 
since the United States tax applies 
to net income it does not increase 
the cost of production and there- 
fore does not affect adversely the 
ability of the United States firm 
to cempete, although it does of 
course reduce the attractiveness 
of the operation. A point at which 
this rebuttal argument falters 
concerns the ability of a firm to 
meet competition through expand- 
ing by reinvesting earnings. The 
ability to expand investment 
would depend on the relative fi- 
nancial positions of the different 
firms and taxation might some- 
times be a significant factor in 
this aspect of competition. 

Another line of rebuttal is to 
the argument that U. S. taxpayers 
abroad should not pay more iaxes 


than their competitors is. that 
taxation is only one of many 
factors that determine the ease 


or difficulty of competition. 
United States businesses have 
many advantages growing cut of 
their connection with this country, 
including the prestige of the 
United States, the operations of 
the Export-Import Bank and par- 
ticularly the tremendous advan- 
tage which a large and prosperous 
home-base operation with its re- 
search and technical knowledge 
and its financial backing give io 
a business overseas. In many cases 
these benefits from the U. S. more 
than offset the heavier taxes im- 
posed by the U. S. 

Finally, despite the higher in- 
come taxation that may apply to 
United States businesses abroad 
than to their competitors, the 
experience of the United States 
firms in competing for business 
abread seems in general to have 
been hichly satisfactory. 

Probably the most common 
argument made on the grounds of 
fairness is that some United States 
business operations abroad are 
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treated more favorably for tax 
purposes than are others, that this 
discrimination is unfair, and that 
to remedy the unfairness the most 
favorably tax treatment applying 
to any should be extended to all. 
It will be agreed, I think, that the 
taxing arrangements applying to 
foreign business are cumbersome 
and should be rationalized 
wherever that is feasible. It 
should be recalled, however, that 


it has not proved possible to 
achieve uniform taxation of all 
forms of business within the 


United States and greater success 
can hardly be expected with re- 
spect to the more complicated 
situation of businesses operating 
abroad. As would be expected 
all of the particular examples of 
unfairness complained of are to 
be cured, in the proposals, by 
extending the favorable tax treat- 
ment and none of them by with- 
drawing exceptionably favorable 
tax treatment. While one result 
would be to help equalize treat- 
ment of business abroad, another 
result would be to increase the 
divergence between the taxation 
of domestic business and of busi- 
ness abroad. Moreover, it is the 
sad history of Federal taxation 
that reducing the taxes of particu- 
lar taxpaying groups to eliminate 
unfairness is a never-ending proce 


ess, and that every effort to 
meet the demands of one group 
of taxpayers leads to new de- 


mands by other groups and often 
by the same group. 


Tax Incentives for Foreign 
Investment? 


Let us turn to the question of 
whether private foreign invest- 
ment should be encouraged by tax 
incentives because of its special 
value to the United States econ- 
omy. It is often stated that taxes 
are an obstacle to foreign invest- 
ment. Of course they are, but 
not only to foreign investment. 
Every taxpayer, whether abroad 
or at home, can show how taxa- 
tion is restricting his economic 
activity. The question is whether 
the beneficial effects of fax con- 
cessions to foreign investment 
would be of more importance to 
the national interest than the 
repressive effects on other tax- 
payers, especially in view of the 
extra load they would be 
obliged to carry. 

An enlightening analysis can be 
made showing the economic con- 
sequences for the United States 
of foreign investment at three 
different times: when the invest- 
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Gutlook for Uranium Maiket 
And Commercial Atomic Power 


By JESSE C. JOHNSON* 


Director, Division of Raw Materials 
U. S. Atomic Energy Commission 


AEC official reports five prototype atomic power reactor gen- 
erating plants are now proposed by privat: groups, excluding 


AEC participation with Duquesne Light Company. 


Notes 


growth curve of nuclear power plants may mount more rapidly 
than expected. Mr. Johnson cites long-range projection diffi- 


culties regarding: production 


possibilitizs, Government ura- 


nium needs, and future industrial market. Belizves dominance 
of military uranium demand will continue for some time, with 
first sizniiicant industrial inroad coming after 1960. Warning 
that a healthy uranium mining industry depends upon an 
assured long-term market for uranium, point is made that 
nuclear power depends upon nuclear fuel availability. 


I am sure that the important 
question for this audience is what 
is going to happen after March 
31, 1962. Will there be an AEC 
uranium pro- 
curement pro- 
gram and, if 
so, what kind? 
I am sorry I 
do not have 
the answer. 

I want to 
assure you 
that the sub- 
ject is one of 
the major 
problems be- 
fore the AEC. 
The formula- 
tion cf a do- 
mestic ura- 
“inm buying 
program that would not begin for 
another six years is difficult. 
Basically, the problem is that of 
supply and demand. The govern- 
ment must establish its require- 
ments and make contracts and 
commitments to meet them. This 
may sound simple but it isn’t. 


Tee 
ea! 





Jesse Cc. Johnson 


Uranium Production 


Let us look at domestic uranium 
production, with which you are 
familiar. You are responsible for 
the phenomenal growth of this 
industry. The developments 
which have taken place during 
the past six years were totally 
unpredictable in 1950. For ex- 
ample, approximately 80% of our 
known ore reserves have been 
developed in the last three years. 
Most of them were discovered 
during this period. Over 70% of 
our known ore reserves are in 
three districts: the Big Indian 
Wash — Lisbon Valley area of 
Utah, the Laguna Indian Reser- 
vation, New Mexico, and the Am- 
brosia Lake area, New Mexico. 
Ore reserves in each of these dis- 
tricts are now measured in terms 
of millions of tons. The Ambrosia 
Lake deposits were discovered 
only last summer. In 1950 we had 
no basis for predicting the dis- 
covery of ore deposits of such 
magnitude. Then, the discovery 
of a 20,000 to 30,000-ton ore body 
was a major event. 


*An address by Mr. 





Johnson before 


the Colorado Mining Association’s 59th 
Annual Convention, Denver, Colo., Feb. 
4, 1956. 


What will be the pattern of dis- 
covery during the next six years? 
Will new ore reserves continue 
to be developed at the rate of 
the last three years or will we 
be in a period when only rela- 
tively small deposits will be 
found? In the history of the oil 
and mining industries there are 
a number of instances of several 
major discoveries within a short 
time followed by a considerable 
period with no outstanding new 
finds. 

This is an indication of the 
difficulty of forecasting long- 
range uranium production possi- 
bilities. I am optimistic about the 
extent of our undiscovered ura- 
nium resources but the timing of 
important discoveries is unpre- 
dictable. Northern Michigan and 
Wisconsin, for example, may con- 
tain a Blind River field. The 
geology is similar to that of the 
Canadian Blind River district 
and numerous’ occurrences cf 
uranium have been found, though 
none of commercial value. It is 
a difficult country to prospect 
with a dense cover of second 
erowth timber and few outcrops. 
It may be a long time before tre 
mineral resources of this area are 
‘fully explored. 


Uranium Requirements 


A long-range forecast of the 
government’s uranium  require- 
ments is equally difficult. This 
forecast is largely the responsibil- 
ity of the Defense Department. 
Practically all the uranium ac- 
aquired by the AEC has been for 
the defense program. The quanti'y 
diverted to research and develop- 
ment of civilian applications of 
atomic energy has been relat'vely 
unimportant. Both tre quantity of 
uranium to be acquired and the 
rate of acquisition have b2en de- 
termined by military needs. Tnese 
two facters — the qvantity needed 
and the urgency for sp2zed—ave 
in a large measure been respon- 
sible for the pattern of our do- 
mestic and foreign uranium pro- 
grams. 

Military requirements will con- 
tinue to be the dominant factor in 
the demand for uranium for some 


time. No significant industrial re- 
quirements are expected before 
1960 and probably no important 
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requirements 
Consequently, 
uranium 


tntil after 1965. 
the Commission’s 
procurement program 


will continue to be determined 
largely by waat the military 
wants. These requirements have 


been subject to frequent changes 
with the development of new 
types of atomic weapons. The use 
of aiomic power plants in naval 
vessels, airplanes and military 
land installations also could have 
an important bearing on uranium 
requirements. 

Although estimates of long- 
range requirements are subject to 
change, it is reasonable to assume 
that the military demand for 
uranium will extend beyond 1982. 
There also is reason to suppose 
that the time may be approaching 
when the military demand can be 
met without increasing the rate 
cf uranium production. It should 
be borne in mind that most of the 
fissionable material which has 
gone into atomic weapons is in 
the weapons stockpile—it has not 
been consumed. 

The uranium industry should 
now be considering the future in- 
dustrial market. However, at the 
present stage of development fore- 
casting long-range requirements 
{or industrial power is even more 
difficult than predicting mililary 
requirements. 

At the 1954 meeting of the 
American Mining Congress, I at- 
tempted to indicate what indus- 
trial atomic power might mean to 
the uranium industry. Since then 
power development has moved 
rapidly. Of particular importance 
is the extensive participation by 
the power industry. There now is 
no doubt about the use of atomic 
energy tor industrial power ard 
the growth curve of atomic power 
may begin soorer and climb faster 
than was predicted only a short 
time ago. However, we are still 
in the development period and 
the first commercial power re- 
actor in the United States has yet 
to be built. 

Mr. W. Kenneth Davis, Director 
of AEC’s Division of Reactor De- 
velopment, gave some interesting 
information on this subject in a 
recent paper. The following in- 
formation is taken from his paper. 


Power Reactor Plants 


The Commission has now re- 
ceived proposals from industrial 
groups for the construction of 
five prototype power reactor gen- 
erating plants. These atomic 
power plants would have a total 
generating capacity in excess of 
600,000 kw and would cost ap- 
proximately $200,000,0C0. Accord- 
ing to the schedule in the pro- 
posals, completion dates will fall 
in 1959 and 1960. In addition, the 
AEC, with financial participation 
by Duquesne Light Company, is 
building a 60,000 kw atomic power 
plant at Shippingport, Pennsyl- 
vania. This plant, estimated to 
cost about $48,600,000, is sched- 
uled for completion in 1957. 

None of these large prototype 
reactors is expected to supply 
power competitive with conven- 
tional power plant costs. In fact, 
the cost of generating power will 
not be known until these plants 
have operated for a considerable 
period. Yet it is necessary to 
build and operate such plants to 
develop the information with 
which to design an atomic power 
plant that will be competitive. 

Mr. Davis estimates the time 
scale for the next family of power 
reactors, those that will be based 
upon information developed by 
the prototype reactors, to be from 


five to seven years. This time is 
broken down as follows: 

Component d*velopirg & testing 1to3 yrs. 
Fnginecring design l yerr 
Construction ; 2 to 3 yrs. 
Tesiing é& initial operation tol yr. 
Signilicant operation (lst core) 1to3yre. 


On the kasis of this timetable, 
the f.rst commercial atomic power 


plants in the United Siates are 
not likely to be in cperation until 
about 1865. The growth of tne 
atomic power industry will de- 


pend upon the cost of generating 








electricity. If the cost is above 
seven mills per kilowatt hour, 
growth will be slow; if the cost is 
tive mills or less, growth should 
be rapid. The forecasts, depending 
upon the assumptions made, are 
that nuclear power capacity in 
this country by 1980 will range 
from 50 to more than 100 million 
kilowatts. 


The European Experience 

The European picture is quite 
different. In many parts of Eu- 
rope electric power at one cent 
per kilowatt hour is attractive 
today. Consequently, some Euro- 
pean countries are planning on the 
basis of present technology to 
generate industrial power with 
atomic energy. England, for ex- 
ample, has undertaken a large 
power reactor construction pro- 
gram with the goal of 1,500,000 
to 2,000,000 kilowatts of capacity 
by 1965. 

With the large reactor develop- 
ment programs now under way, it 
should be possible within a tew 
years to have more reliable fore- 
casts of atomic power growth and, 
consequently, of uranium re- 
quirements. It would be desirable 
for the uranium and power in- 
dustries to undertake a joint study 
of the potential uranium supply 
and demand so that both indus- 
tries could do sousd long-range 
planning. For example, some re- 
actor engineers believe that the 


uranium supply and cost might 
determine the design of early 


commercial reactors and the time 
when commercial power can be 
achieved. 

However, before there can be 
public discussions of uranium pro- 
duction and resources, this infor- 
mation will have to be declassi- 
fied. Uranium statistics probably 
are no longer as important from 
a security standpoint as in the 
past, and the time may be ap- 
proaching when th‘s information 
can be declassified. 


Processing Uranium Ores 


An important step taken last 
year was the declassification of 
information on processing ura- 
nium ores. This should be ad- 
vantageous to mill operators and 
to those planning uranium mill- 
ing operations. It also should 
stimulate metallurgical improve- 
ments through technical discus- 
sions and private research. I un- 
derstand that the Colorado School 
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of~ Mines Research Foundation 
now has a number of uranium 
projects under way. Some of the 
uranium processes developed 
under AEC programs may have 
applications for the recovery of 
other metals. 


It is interesting to note that in 
1948 the only mills extracting 
uranium from ores by chemical 
methods were those on the Colo— 
rado Plateau. Mechanical concen- 
tration was in use in other coun- 
tries but the tailings from these 
operations contained as much or 
more uranium than average ore 
of today. 


Process development has been 
an important part of our Raw 
Materials program. It has been 
successful in improving uranium 
recovery, reducing production 
costs, and in providing cheaper 
uranium for the Commission. 
Nearly every uranium mill con- 
structed since 1950—in Australia, 
Belgium Congo, Canada, South 
Africa and the United States — 
uses processes developed under 
Commission contracts. 

Although the uranium industry 
was established to meet the re- 
quirements of a military program, 
it has had an important part im 
speeding the development of 
atomic power for industrial pur- 
poses. 

Governments and private in- 
dustry today are spending hun- 


dreds of millions of dollars on 
research and development to 
make nuclear energy a major 


source of industrial power. Prob- 
ably no new industrial develop- 
ment has been undertaken on an 
international scale with such 
vigor and at such great cost. There 
is an urgent necessity for a new 
source of energy to meet the 
world’s rapidly growing power 
requirements. Many areas al- 
ready are having difficulty be- 
cause of the growing shortage of 
conventional fuels and the lack of€ 
undeveloped hydroelectric sources. 


Nuclear Fuels Supply 


Nuclear power can be the an=- 
swer to the world’s power short- 
age only if adequate supplies of 
nuclear fuels are available. The 
general confidence in this country 
and abroad that adequate supplies 
are available is largely the result 
of the production and exploration 
programs undertaken for the de- 
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Dealer - Broker Investment 
Recommendations & Literature 


It is understood that the firms mentioned will be pleased 
to send interested parties the following literature: 





temic Commentary—Semi-annual report on status of industry 
= tae. 31, 1955—Atomic Development Securities Co., 
Inc., 1033 Thirtieth Street, Northwest, Washington 7, D. C. 


Capital Market—Review of 1955 and outlook for 1956—Shields 
& Company, 44 Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. 


nd Portfolios—Circular giving breakdown of 

ar at yr Income — Laird, Bissell & Meeds, 120 
Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. 

High Yielding Preferred Stocks—Review—Sutro Bros. & Co., 
120 Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. 

Investing in the Drug Industry—New Booklet—Harris, Upham, 
& Co., 120 Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. 

Japanese Stocks—Current information—Yamaichi 
Co., Ltd., 111 Broadway, New York 7, N. Y. 

Japan’s Motion Picture Industry—Analysis in current issue of 
“Investors Beacon”—Nomura Securities Co., Ltd., 61 Broad- 
way, New York 6, N. Y. and 1-chome, Tori, Nihonbashi, 
Chuo-ku, Tokyo, Japan. Also in the same issue is a discus- 
sion on Amending Foreign Investmnt Law and Japan’s 
Six-Year Economic Program. 

Merchandise Stocks—Bulletin—Cohu & Co., 1 Wall Street, 
New York 5, N. Y. 

Natural Gas Producers—Bulletin—Scherck, Richter Company, 
320 North Fourth Street, St. Louis 2, Mo. 

Oil Industry—Analysis—E. F. Hutton & Company, 61 Broad- 
way, New York 6, N. Y. 

Over-the-Counter Index—Folder showing an up-to-date com- 
parison between the listed industrial stocks used in the Dow- 
Jones Averages and the 35 over-the-counter industrial stocks 
used in the National Quotation Bureau Averages, both as to 
yield and market performance over a_ 13-year period — 
National Quotation Bureau, Inc., 46 Front Street, New 
York 4, N. Y. 

Paper & Pulp Industry in Japan—Analysis in current issue of 
“Weekly Stock Bulletin’—The Nikko Securities Co., Ltd., 
5, 1-chome, Kabuto-cho, Nihonbashi, Chuo-ku, Tokyo, Japan. 


Securities 


Allis Chalmers — Data — Joseph Faroll & Co., 29 Broadway, 
New York 6, N. Y. 


American Radiator & Standard Sanitary Corp.—Analysis— 
Harris, Upham & Co., 120 Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. 
Also available is an analysis of Seaboard & Western Airlines, 
Inc. 

American Research and Development Corporation — Card 
memorandum — May & Gannon, Inc., 140 Federal Street, 
Boston 10, Mass. 


Apex Uranium Mines, Inc.—Memorandum—C. E. Stoltz & Co., 
25 Broad Street, New York 5, N. Y. 


Joseph Bancroft & Sons Company—Analysis—B. W. Pizzini 
& Co., Inc., 25 Broad Street, New York 4, N. Y. 

Cahfornia Electric Power Company—Report—Thomson & Mc- 
Kinnon, 11 Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. 

Century Engineers, Inc.—Progress report—S. D. Fuller & Co., 
39 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 

Coca Cola Company-—Analysis—Laird, Bissell & Meeds, 120 
Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. 

Colorado Interstate Gas Co.—Memorandum—kKidder, Peabody 
& Co., 17 Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. Also availabie is 
a memorandum on United Utilities, Inc. 

Copeland Refrigeration Corporation—Analysis—Smith, Hague, 
Noble & Co., Penobscot Building, Detroit 26, Mich. 

Crestmont Oil Company—Bulletin—Shearson, Hammill & Co., 
52 South Grand Avenue, Los Angeles 17, Calif. 

Cross Co.—Memorandum—Grimm & Co., 44 Wall State, New 
York 5, N. Y. 

Fitzsimmons Stores, Ltd. Memorandum — Emanuel, Deetjen 
& Co., 120 Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. 


Foote-Burt—Analysis—A. C. Allyn & Co., 122 South La Salle 
Street, Chicago 3, Ill. Also available are analyses of the 
Gas Service Company, Neérthern Natural Gas Company, and 
Texas Iliinois Natural Gas Pipeline Company. 


Ford Motor Company—Report—McDonnell & Co., 120 Broad- 
way, New York 5, N. Y. 


Franco Wyoming Oil Company—Special report—Whitehall Se- 
curities Corporation, 52 Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
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Glidden Co.—Memorandum—McDonnell & Co., 120 Broadway, 
New York 5, N. Y. 

Guardian Chemical Corporation — Analysis — J. G. White & 
Company, Incorporated, 37 Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. 

Hoover Company—Analysis—Ira Haupt & Co., 111 Broadway, 
New York 6, N. Y. 

Lakeside Monarch Mining Company — Card memorandum — 
Cromer Brokerage Company, 39 Exchange Place, Salt Lake 
City 1, Utah. 

Lau Blower Company—Circular—First Securities Corporation, 
111 Corcoran Street, Durham, N. C. 

Loew’s Inc.—Report—Bache & Co., 36 Wall Street, New York 
i a « 

Missouri Pacific—Analysis—Vilas & Hickey, 49 Wall Street, 
New York 5, N. Y. Also available is an analysis of Pennroad 
Corp. 

Marlowe Chemical Company, Inc.—Report—General Investing 
Corp., 80 Wall Street Street, New York 5, N. Y. 

National Bankers Life Insurance Co. — Analysis — Ralph B. 
Leonard & Company, Inc., 25 Broad Street, New York 4, 
N. Y. 

National Sugar Refining Company—Annual report-—National 
Sugar Refining Company, 100 Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. 

New York Capital Fund of Canada Ltd. — Report — Carl M. 
Loeb, Rhoades & Co., 42 Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. 

Northern Natural Gas Company—Analysis—Blyth & Co., Inc., 
14 Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. 

Pantex Manufacturing Corporation—Bulletin—Strauss, Ginberg 
& Co., Inc., 115 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 

Penn Controls, Inc.—Memorandum—Swift, Henke & Co., 135 
South La Salle Street, Chicago 3, Hl. 

Pepsi-Cola General Bottlers, Inc. — Analysis — Hayden, Stone 
& Co., 25 Broad Street, New York 4, N. Y. 

Pigeon Hole Parking of Texas, Inc.—Report—T. J. Feibleman 
& Company, Richards Building, New Orleans 12, La. 


Resort Airlines—Report—Eisele & King, Libaire, Stout & Co., 
50 Broadway, New York 4, N. Y. 


Riverside Cement Co.—New views—Lerner & Co., 10 Post 
Office Square, Boston 9, Mass. 


Stevens & Thompson Paper Company—Bulletin—J. W. Gould 
& Co., 120 Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. 


Sun Life Assurance Company of Canada — Complete 1955 
annual report including review of the year—Sun Life As- 
surance Company of Canada, Sun Life Building, Montreal, 
Que., Canada. 

Superior Oil Company of California—Analysis—Dean Witter 
& Co., 45 Montgomery Street, San Francisco 6, Calif. 

Twentieth Century-Fox Film—5-page report—J. R. Williston 
& Co., 115 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 

Urania Inc. — Analysis — Fenner, Streitman & Co., 37 Wall 
Street, New York 5, N. Y. 

Walt Disney Productions—Study—Hoit, Rose & Company, 74 
Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. 

Washington Natural Gas Company—Analysis—First California 


ees Inc., 300 Montgomery Street, San Francisco 20, 
alif. 











COMING 
EVENTS 


In Investment Field 








Arthur M. Krensky Adds 


Cohen, Simonson Open 
Cedarhurst Branch 


CEDARHURST, N. Y.—Cohen, 
Simonson & Co., members of the 
New York Stock Exchange, have 
opened a new branch office, 527 
Chestnut Street, under the man- 
agement of Zangwill Rudolph. 
The completely modern office is 
equipped witan a complete library 
for information on all types of 
securities, and quotation boards 
and tickers from the New York 
Stock Exchange and American 
Stock Exchange. Dow Jones serv- 
ice is also provided. Mr. Moss 
North will also be associated with 
the office. 

Mr. Rudolph has been associ- 
ated with Cohen, Simonson & Co. 
for 15 years. 

Partners in Cohen, Simonson & 
Co. are Abraham Simonson, Mil- 
ton M. Cohen, Nathaniel Simon- 
son, Charles Banks, Seymour C. 
Simonson, George J. DeMartini 
and John X. Frost. 

The firm has eight offices in 
New York and one in Glovers- 
ville, N. Y. 


(Special to Tue Frnancrat CHRONICLE) 
CHICAGO, I1l.—Joseph P. Dal- 
ton has been added to the staff of 
Arthur M. Krensky & Co., Inc., 
141 West Jackson Boulevard, 
members of the New York and 
Midwest Stock Exchanges. 


Joins R. J. Buck Co. 


(Special to THe FinaNciaL CHR@NIGLE) 
BOSTON, Mass.—Virginia Ma- 
son has joined the staff of Richard 


J. Buck & Co., Statler Office 
Building. 


Inv. Planning Adds 


(Special to Tue Frnanciat CHRONICLE) 
BOSTON, Mass.—John Sper- 
razza and Herbert B. Dowse, Jr. 
have been added to the staff of 
Investors Planning Corporation of 
New England, Inc., 68 Devonshire 
Street. 


With Kidder Peabody 


BOSTON, Mass. — Robert S: 
Treat has become affiliated with 
Kidder, Peabody & Co., 75 Fed- 
eral Street. 
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Feb. 21, 1956 (Milwaukee, Wis.) 
Milwaukee Bond Club annual 
meeting and election of officers 
at the Skyroom of the Plankin- 
ton Hotel. 


Feb. 21, 1956 (Chicago, IIL.) 
Bond Club of Chicago 45th An- 
nual meeting and election at the 
Sheraton-Blackstone Hotel. 


March 2, 1956 (Philadelphia, Pa.) 
Investment Traders Association 
of Philadelphia 32nd Annual 
Mid-Winter Dinner at the 
Bellevue-Stratford Hotel. 


March 9, 1956 (New York City) 
New York Security Dealers 
Association 30th annual dinner 
in the Grand Ballroom of the 
Biltmore Hotel. 


March 12-14, 1956 (Houston, Tex.) | 
Association of Stock Exchange 
Firms meeting of Board of Gov- 
ernors. 


April 26-28, 1956 (Corpus Christi, 
Texas) 
Texas Group of Investment 
Bankers Association annual 
meeting at the Hotel Driscoll. 


April 27, 1956 (New York City) 
Security Traders Association of 
New York 20th Annual Dinner 
at the Waldorf Astoria. 


June 1, 1956 (New York City) 
Municipal Bond Club of New 
York outing at the Westchester 
Country Club. 


Oct. 3-5, 1956 (Detroit, Mich.) 
Association of Stock Exchange 
Firms meeting of Board of Gov- 
ernors. 


Oct. 24-27, 1956 (Palm Springs, 
Calif.) 
National Security Traders Asso=- 
ciation Annual Convention. 


Nov. 14, 1956 (New York City) 
Association of Stock Exchange 
Firms meeting of Board of Gov- 
ernors. 


Nov. 3-6, 1957 (Hot Springs, Va.) 
National Security Traders Asso= 
ciation Annual Convention. 


Penington, Colket 
To Admit Partners 


Penington, Colket & Co., 70 
Pine Street, New York City, 
members of the New York Stock 
Exchange, will admit Thomas I. 
Parkins, Jr., John W. Roddie, Jr. 
and John H. Kelsay to general 
partnership and John C. Harrison 
to limited partnership on March 
1. Mr. Kelsay will make his head- 
quarters in the firm’s Philadel- 
phia office, 123 South Broad St. 


N. Y. Municipal Bond 
Club to Hold Outing 


The Municipal Bond Club of 
New York will hold its annual 
outing on June 1: at the West- 
chester Country Club. 


Joins Lawrence Cook 


(Special to THe FinanctaL CaRronicie) 
CLEVELAND, Ohio — Ben M. 
Griggs. is now with Lawrence 
Cook & Co., Fidelity Building, 
members of the Midwest Stock 
Exchange. 


Ross, Borton Adds 


(Special to THe FrnaNciaL CHRONICLE) 
CLEVELAND, Ohio — George 
R. Hodil is now affiliated with 
Ross, Borton & Simon, Inc., The 
1010 Euclid Building. 


Forms Hedgdon & Co. 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—A. Dana 
Hodgdon, Pennsylvania Building, 
is now doing business as Hodgdon 
& Co. 
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Economist 


Containing an assortment of facts, figures and trends about 


For 30 years the soft coal in- 
dustry has seen a lot more famine 
than feast. The 30’s were dreary; 
the 1941/5 period much better due 
to war de- 
mands; and 
the immediate 
postwar con- 
ditions were 
not too unsat- 
isfactory, till 
expanding oil 
production, 
and an octo- 
pus of natural 
gas pipe lines 
brought the 
fiercest sort 
of competition 
on grounds of 
price and cus- 
tomer conve- 
nience; and the railroads, hither 
big coal buyers, switched to die- 
sels. More recently, in the 1950/54 
period, soft coal declined in pro- 
duction and profit to a point 
where the outlook had the same 
hue as the product. And through- 
out, the industry labored under 
two major cost factors: (1) High 
labor costs (50% or more of the 
production cost of coal has been 
labor); and transportation costs 
which average approximately 
40% of the delivered price of coal. 

Nineteen fifty-five, however, 
witnessed a dramatic turnabout in 
the soft coal trade. Production 
boomed from a low in 1954 of 392 
million tons to 465 million for 
1955—up a fat 20%. How come 
this turnabout? And what hap- 
pened to the competition? Well, 
on the domestic scene, sharp rise 
in steel production improved de- 
mand, while electric power plant 
furnaces increased their take from 
115 million tons in 1954 to 137 
million in 1955. Over 50% of all 
electricity generated in this 
United States is still fuel by coal 
—soft coal, and the 1956 demand 
is estimated at between 142 and 
145 million tons. Another big 
boost for the 1954 total was over- 
sea demand. We all know there’s 
plenty of coal in Wales and the 
Saar, but so far, advanced mech- 
anized production techniques have 
not been widely applied. The net 
result has been that European in- 
dustrial production has needed 
more coal] than the continent could 
supply, and thus our 1955 soft 
coal exports more than doubled, 
moving from 15 miilion_ tons 
(1954) to 32 million. Also, big 
new demands for coal for atom 
plants on the Savannah and Ohio 
Rivers emerged. 

Let’s look ahead. Was the 1955 
level merely a short run spurt, or 
is long term demand now really 
on the upgrade? The experts 
think it’s a rising trend. For ex- 
ample, the aluminum industry has 
always required nearby and low 
cost electricity; and has tradition- 
ally located near water power 
sites. There are few of these sites 
left, however, so now we see new 
aluminum reduction plants, proj- 
ected by Olin Mathieson and St. 
Joseph Lead, and Pittsburgh Con- 
solidation Coal, depending on coal 
burning power furnaces. Among 
utilities, the electric power de- 
mand is increasing annually. Coal 
produces a kilowatt at four mills, 
versus nine mills, the indicated 
cost of atomic reactor power gen- 
eration—and that is still eight to 
10 years away. Further, on the 
competitive front, the cost of oil 
has been rising and many utilities 
now find it more profitable to 
deliver natural gas at retail for 
household use, than to fire gener- 
ating furnaces. 

There’s another bright bitumi- 
nous factor, not to be neglected— 
automatic mining machinery. As 
you know, there’s a popular song 
around called “Sixteen Tons.” 
This is supposed to refer to a pro- 
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bituminous coal mining and some of its largest producers. 


digious day’s production for a 
single man in a coal mine—sort 
of a Paul Bunyan target. Well it 
is, by present standards. Average 
production per man was around 
five tons a day before World War 
II. It’s approximately 10 tons a 
day now but with the latest ma- 
chinery “Sixteen Tons” may soon 
become commonplace. One of the 
most dramatic of the new ma- 
chines is a $24 million electric 
shovel with a 60 yard grab that 
can strip and load 100 tons a min- 
ute of surface material—enough 
to fill two railroad hopper cars. 
There are “continuous miners” 
underground, and more efficient 
machines for recovering, cleaning, 
sorting, and drying all sizes, and 
minimizing losses in washing, (Joy 
Manufacturing Company is prob- 
ably the leading mine machinery 
and equipment supplier). Alto- 
gether the advance of automation 
into the mines is calculated to 
bring down average labor costs 
from 50% (mentioned earlier) to 
30% or below; and thus make soft 
coal more competitive, pricewise, 
than it has been for years. 

Considerable stability on the 
labor front is expected to result 
from the new labor contract ef- 
fective April 1, 1955 increasing 
base pay by 80c a day. This wage 
increase will be offset by price in- 
creases averaging around 25c a 
ton. This price boost is not par- 
ticularly disturbing as, in West 
Virginia for example, it restores 
the price to $4.40 a ton—the same 
price as in 1948. 

Because of better cost controls, 
and wider horizons of demand, 
Mr. J. D. A. Morrow, (President 
of Joy Manufacturing Company) 
has predicted 1960 demand at 560 
million tons, and 780 million by 
1970. On Dec. 26, 1955 he said 
“coal mining appears to have 
started a new and continuing 
cycle of growth.” 

If this is so, some revision in 
past thinking, on the part of an- 
alysts and investors, may net seem 
amiss. As a matter of fact, those 
who have been watching the 
progress of Pittsburgh Consolida- 
tion Coal Co. for the past couple 
of years would have gotten an 
early lead on this resurgence in 
soft coal. 

Pittsburgh Consolidation Coal 
Company is the largest commer- 
cial producer of soft coal in the 
U. S., with 18 deep mines and six 
strip mines, capable of deliver- 
ing, totally, 30 million tons a year. 
Present Known reserves are es- 
timated at above two billion tons. 
An extremely strong company 
financially, PBM working capital 
ranges between $90 and $100 mil- 
lion. Earning power, developed 
by an efficient and aggressive 
management, has been quite re- 
markable and only the labor prob- 
lems of 1945 and 1949 made seri- 
ous dents in net. Cash dividends 
have been paid since 1946, with a 
$3 rate esiablished for the last 
six years. On Feb. 8 the stock 
was split 3-for-1 with the new 
shares going on an indicated $1.20 
rate ($3.60 for the old). The new 
aoe should earn above $2 for 
1956. 


Not only has PBM distinguished 
itself as an earner and market 
performer among the coals, but 
it has taken on many of the as- 
pects of a growth stock because 
of its chemical processing divi- 
sion, and by virtue of plans to 
build an aluminum plant and 
power station at Josephtown, Pa., 
jointly with St. Joseph Lead Co. 
For those who have regarded coal 
shares as somewhat hazardous 
speculations, may we suggest you 
investigate further PBM, a quite 
elite ebony equity now quoted 
at 98 on N.Y.S.E. (old stock). 


The next company we'd like to 
mention is Pittston Co., a holding 
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company in coal, petroleum, 
trucking and warehousing. Al- 
though not strictly a coal enter- 
prise, we cite it because of its 60% 
ownership of Clinchfield Coal Co., 
a Virginia and West Virginia pro- 
ducer with above five million tons 
annual capacity. Two smaller coal 
companies, Lillybrook, and Amigo 
Smokeless Coal, are owned out- 
right. Pittston earns around $3.50 
a share, pays $1.20 currently, with 
a 5% stock dividend payable 
March 26 (1956). Common sells 
at 37 N.Y.S.E. and there’s a $5.50 
preferred convertible into com- 
mon at $25, auoted at 152. 

To get closer to the coal here, 
you might prefer Clinchfield it- 
self, selling around 50, attractive 
by virtue of its $2.50 dividend, 
rising earnings, and natural gas 
properties that, alone, might bring 
in $1 a share this year. Clinch- 
field has large reserves of espe- 
cially high grade metallurgical 
coal and is well located for sale 
to both export and domestic cus- 
tomers. 

Another favorably situated soft 
coal enterprise is Island Creek 
Coal. This company enlarged it- 
self by mergers in 1955 with Pond 
Creek Pocahontas and Red Jacket 
Coal Co., and now delivers about 
6% of the soft coal of the U. S. 
The mines of Island Creek are 
highly mechanized, and low cost; 
and a considerable portion of coal 
produced and in reserve is metal- 
lurgical (which commands a pre- 
mium price). 

Island Creek has a strong finan- 
cial position. It earned $3.08 per 
share last year, and now pays $2. 
Due to improved conditions in the 
industry, and increased efficiency 
in both operation and sales re- 
sulting from the mergers, Island 
may earn $5 in 1956. Since the 
corporate practice has been to 
deliver roughly 70% of net to 
shareholders, it is possible to 
guesstimate a $3.50 dividend rate 
a year hence. And unless such 
thinking is illusory, or optimism 
here has gotten too rampant, Is- 
land Creek at 36 does not look a 
bit inflated pricewise. 

Other softies you might wish to 
review would include Truax- 
Traer; West Kentucky; and United 
Electric Coal. 

While it is true that coal shares 
have not had an enthusiastic in- 
vestor following in recent years, 
there is now some reason to be- 
lieve they (the coal stocks, not 
the investors) have turned a long 
term corner. A 5% production 
increase this year is reasonably 


predictable, and particularly in 
respect to the companies we 
briefly discussed, bigger, black 


figures for net seem in prospect. 


Burton St. John With 
Lee Higginson Corp. 


Burton M. St. John has become 
associated with Lee Higginson 
Corporation, 40 Wall Street, New 
York City, members of the New 
York Stock Exchange, as director 
of its institutional research. A 
native of Chicago, Mr. St. John 
was educated in _ preparatory 
schools in Montreal and McGill 
University, majoring in economics. 
He became associated in 1928 with 
Wall Street and the oil industry 
through Henry L. Doherty & Co., 
one-time fiscal agents for Cities 
Service Co. Later, he spent five 
years in the Canadian Govern- 
ment foreign service, then re- 
turned to finance and securities. 
He was a specialist in oil securi- 
ties and associate editor of Stand- 
ard & Poor’s Corporation for 
many years, later becoming asso- 
ciated with Shearson, Hammill & 
Co. as research assistant to the 
partners. 


Two With McGhee 


(Special to THe FrnaNncriaL CHRONICLE) 


CLEVELAND, OHIO—Leslie M. 
Shaw, and Genevieve D. Storey 
have become affiliated with Me- 
Ghee & Company, Inc., 2587 East 
55th Street. 





This Is Not Time to Gut 
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Taxes: Marcus Nadler 


Prominent Banking Professor concurs with Eisenhower’s recom- 
mendation to take advantage of our present strong economic 


activity by maintaining present 


tax rates in preference to ac- 


centuating inflationary forces by reducing taxes and increas- 
ing the deficit. Notes Administration is aware of—and will 


attempt to eliminate—certain 


Reviewing the January Economic 
Report, Budget, and State of the 
Union Messages sent to Congress 
by the President, in the February 
report of The 
Hanover 
mans, (DT. 
Marcus Nad- 
ler, the Bank’s 
consulting 
economist, 
pointed out 
that, “it cer- 
tainly is eco- 
nomically 
sounder in a 
period of 
strong eco- 
nomic activ- 
ity, when 
many  indus- 
L.rTSs 2 Fe 
operating at capacity, to retain the 
present tax rates ... than to re- 
duce taxes and operate with a 
deficit, thus further accentuating 
the forces of inflation.” 


“It would, therefore, be re- 
grettable if Congress, despite the 
President’s recommendations, 
were to enact personal tax reduc- 
tions based primarily on political 
expediency.” 


Dr. Nadler pointed out that 
while the official view of the 
economy is optimistic and this 
favorable outlook is fully re- 
flected in the budget figures, 
certain weaknesses exist. But, he 


Marcus Nadler 


weaknesses in the economy. 


said, the Administration is fully 
aware of these weak elements in 
the economy ... and has made 
definite recommendations to elim- 
inate them. 


The principal difficulty, Dr. 
Nadler said, is the farm situation. 
Adoption of the proposed two- 
part Soil Bank Program, how- 
ever, would go a long way toward 
eliminating existing farm  sur- 
pluses, he declared. 


At the same time Dr. Nadler 
called attention to “the smallness 
of the surplus estimated for this 
fiscal year, in spite of the business 
boom.” Terming this “rather dis- 
couraging,” he said: 

“Since Federal revenue depends 
to such a large extent on personal 
and corporate income taxes, even 
a moderate downturn in business 
activity could wipe out this sur- 
plus. It could also lead to a rise in 
expenditures, thus causing a 
deficit and an increase in the 
public debt.” 


Form Swadco Inc. 


SEATTLE, Wash.—Swadco Inc. 
is engaging in a securities busi- 
ness from offices in the Dexter- 
Horton Building. Officers are 
Richard L. Stenshoel, President; 
Leonard J. Kaufer, Vice-Presi- 
dent and Howard R. Watchie, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 
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solicitation of offers to buy any of these securities. 
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Plus accrued dividends from date of delivery 
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such underwriters are qualified to act as dealers in securities 
end in which the Prospectus may legally be disiribuied, 


The First Boston Corporation 


obtained from any of the several 
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Answers to Four ; 
Investment Questions 


By ROGER W. BABSON 


setts investment advisor believes: (1) utili-ies 


offer best combinatizn of security and yield; (2) Democratic 
Congress would not create additional price inflation; (3) in- 
creased forcign aid would not add to taxes if it displaces war; 
and (4) holding reserves today—as opposed to common stocks 
—entails less income sacrifice than heretofore. Recommends 


selling a few stocks from time 


to time as they advance and 


not entering a slump with all cash. 


QUESTION NO. 1 
On Stocks in General 

Would this be a good time for a 
small investor to sell all his se- 
curities, even though the market 
may go a bit higher, and wait 
tor the antic- 
ipated bar- 
gain levels? 

This ques- 
tion implies 
the natura! 
desire in all 
of us to want 
to get out oi 
the market at 
the top, be- 
fore a down- 
Lurn occurs 
Scarcely a day 
goes by, when 
the market 
looks rela- 
tively high, 
‘hat most of us do not feel like 
elling all of our securities. Then 
‘he next day we hesitate to sell 
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‘ny in the hope they will go a 
ittle higher. There is a distinct 
anger in selling out all of one’s 
-oldings and then later becoming 
iiscouraged about that decision if 
he stocks rise to still higher 
sevels. If this happens, one can 


reate the double error cof selling 
00 soon and then buying back too 
yiigh. 

The best way, I believe, to avoid 
veing ‘“whipsawed’ not to de- 
end upon a policy selling all 
£ one’s stocks at any particular 
ime, but rather to sell a few 
-tocks from time to time as they 
idvance and very substantial 
rofits have been made in them. 
anyone who carries into a market 
stump stocks amounting to only 
29% -35% of his investment funds 
certainly has no real worries. The 
smvestor who is dependent upon 
sncome and who is not pnrice- 
sonscious might carry a larger 
amount of sound dividend-paying 
stock issues into a market slump. 
i suggest, therefore, that rather 
nan selling out all of your stock- 
wOldings and then sitting back and 
waiting for bargain levels, it 
‘vould be better for you to keep 
i few stocks, but at the same time 
109ld a backlog of reserves that 
would be available for the repur- 
cmase of stocks later on. 

QUESTION NO. 2 
On Utility Stocks 

Do you think utilities 
fuffer with another 
‘ongress? 

Many investors 
Democratic Congress with the 
iuscrambling of various utility 
nolding companies prior to World 
Mar Il, which adversely affected 


is 
of 


as 


would 
Democratic 


associate a 


‘heir stocks. Also the Democrats 
lave led the movement toward 
yablic Ownership of various 
nydro-electric developments. 
Yow, however, that the utility 
ndusiry is organized and capi- 
alized on a straightforward basis, 
and since new hydro-electire de- 
velopments may be limited in 


scope, I believe the Utility Stocks 
present perhaps the best combina- 
uon of security and yield. 
Because the utilities 
10 raise tremendous 
new capital 
years, it has 


had 
of 
10 
for 


have 

amounts 
the last 
necessary 


during 
been 


the various state regulatory com- 
missions to take a somewhat more 





generous attitude in the establish- 
ment of rates in order to permit a 
fair return on the invested capital. 
In view of the fact that still fur- 
ther expansion is anticipated in 
the industry, we should expect a 
continuation of this favorable rate 
policy to make it possible for the 
utilities to raise money through 
the sale of stock. This should as- 
sure a continuation of present 
dividends, but does not give the 
holder of utility stocks much op- 
portunity for appreciation, 

QUESTION NO. 3 

On Inflation 

Would you expect greater in‘la- 
tion under a Democratic Congress? 
Also, greater foreign aia? 

I assume that the idea of infla- 
tion which prompts this question 
refers to a rising real estate and 
commodity price level and a ris- 
ing cost of living. Actually, the 
great inflation of the last 15 years 


has arisen because of the mone- 
tary infiation of World War II 
and because of the subsequent 
debt expansion of all kinds and 
the heavier borrowings by the 


general public to buy on install- 
ments. After prices have become 
fully adjusted to the present in- 
flated monetary base, I doubt 
very much that even a Demccratic 
Congress would create sufficient 
additional monetary inflation be- 
yond what would be needed to 
hold prices at present levels. 

In the matter cf foreign aid, 
there might be a somewhat 
greater tendency on the part of a 
strongly Democratic Congress to 
grant heavy expenditures for such 
purposes in order to keen em p!oy- 
ment high in the United States. 
However, it is likely that even in 
this matter there would not be 
too much difference, regardless of 
which major party controls Con- 
gress. I think that long-term 
promises of aid (more than two 
years at a time) will be avoided; 
but morey aid is far cheaper than 
war. Furthermore, the net cost 
of foreign aid need not have much 
effect on Federal taxes. 


QUESTION NO. 4 


On How to be “Liquid” and 
Yet Get Income 
What is your advice to a reader 
who has 30% -40% of his resources 
in cash and desires to obtain an 
income from it for the next three 
Or four years? 


Although I can make certain 
broad generalizations regarding 


the division of investment funds 
and the nature of securities for 
each division, it is, I believe, very 
important to relate the percentage 
distribution of funds to the par- 
ticular reader and his personal 
requirements. All of us, however, 
recognize that the market is now 
pretty high, even though it may 
go higher before a_ long-term 
downtre: ets In. It appears obvi- 
ous that readers who are not pre- 
pared to see their stocks sell 
much lower some day ought to 
hold a substantial amount of re- 
serves now. This does not mean 
that the money has to stay in 
checking accounts. It is quite 
common practice in investment 
circles to designate as cash, money 
that is really invested in savings 
bank accounts, savings & loan de- 
posits, high-grade readily market- 
able short-term bonds, and even 
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certain preferred stocks. It is de- 
<irable to have your money earn- 
ing something. Holding reserves 
today as opposed to common 
stocks —- entails less sacrifice of 
income than at anytime for many 
years. 


First Southwest Co. 
Financial Consultan? 
To Gity ef Ballas 


DALLAS, Texas — The City 


Council of Dallas Monday ap- 
proved an agreement with First 


Southwest Company. Investment 
Bankers, Dallas, Texas, to serve 
us financial consultant to the City 
in connection with any water fi- 
nancing. The agreement is for a 
period of five years and covers 
any weter revenue financing cf 
the city. The agreement includes 
the contract between the City of 
Dallas and the Sabine River Au- 
thority for the construction of a 
reservoir at the Iron Bridge Site 
in Rains and Van Zandt counties. 
Dallas will pay the authority the 
$20,000,000 estimated cost and re- 
ceive 86% of the water or a sup- 
ply of 160,000,000 gallons per day. 


With First Secs. 


§ 1 to THE FINAN 

DENVER, Colo.— Theodore V. 
Denuszek has been added to the 
staff of First Securities of Denver, 
910 16th Street. He was formerly 
with American Securities Com- 
pany. 


Robert D. Bowers With 
Buerger, Ladet Radinsky 


(Special! tc 


(Spe i CIAL CHRONICLE) 


IAL CHRONICLE) 


) THe FIN I 
DENVER, Colo. Robert D. 
Bowers has become. associated 
wit) Buerger, Ladet & Racinsky, 
First National Bank Building. Mr. 
Bowers formerly conducted fis 
own investment business in Den- 
ver. 











Business 
Man’s 


Bookshelf 


Labor Market Areas fer Manufac- 
turing Plants in West Virginia— 
James H. Thompson—Bureau of 
Business Research, College of 
Commerce, West Virginia Uni- 
versity, Morgantown, W. Va. 
(paper). 





























Latin American Markets — Data 
on 30 markets in Latin America 
—J. Walter Thompson Com- 
pany, Dept. T-1, 420 Lexington 
Avenue, New York 17, N. Y.—- 
$18. 


Pittston Company — Address be- 
fore the Newcomen Society in 


North America by Joseph P. 
Routh (paper), The Pittston 
Company 250 Park Avenue, 


New York 17, N. Y. 


Service to Stockowners of the 
Corporation — American Insti- 
tute of Management Incorpo- 
rated, 125 East 38th Street, New 
York 16, N. Y.—Fourth volume 
in a series of 10—$12 per copy. 


Soviet Deterrents to Increased 
Foreign Trade—Seventh Report 
of operations under Mutual De- 
fense Assistance Control Act 
of 1951 Superintendent of 
Documents, U. S. Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, 
D. C. (paper) 35 cents. 


Study ef Saving in the United 
States, Vol. II — Raymond W. 
Goldsmith, Dorothy S. Brady 
and Horst Mendershausen — 
Princeton University Press, 
Princeton, N. J. (cloth), $8.50. 
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Connecticut Brevities 


Directors of Yale & Towne 
Manufac.uring Company have 
recommended that the precent $25 
par common be split on a 
two and one-half for one basis 
into $10 par stock. The stockhold- 
ers will vote on the proposed cap- 
italization changes at the annual 
meeting cn Aoril 12. 


stock 


Fuiler Brush Company, wich is 
presently celebrating its 50th year, 
has released 1655 annuai re- 
port in which sales are shown to 
have increased by aco_t 7% ovr 
the 1854 level to close to $63 mil- 
lion in 1955. Net earni-gs as re- 
ported were $2,221,000 efter set- 
ting uv a reserve of $770,9C0 fcr 
a newly adopted retiremert trust 
plan for dealers—to prov-de adied 
security, to attract bet er qualificd 


its 


individuals and to increese the 
number of long-scrvice dealers. 
The company’s line of cosmetics 


continued its sales growth trend, 
reaching $11,614,000 in 1955 and 
during the yeai' acded a new lice 
consisiing of eight aerosol dis- 
penser products. 


Safety Car Hea‘ing & Ligh‘ing 
Company has p-rchased the ass2\s 
and business of Home Scale Com- 
pany of Rutland, Vermont. Howe 
which is a leeder in its field ard 
has been in operation for 99 years, 
will continue its manufacturing 
operations in Rutland as a sub- 
sidiary of Safety Car. 


Po'ty Choke Company, producer 


of an adjustable choke fer shot- 
guns, has announced plans to 
move to a new plant present-_y 


under construction in East Hart- 
ford. The new 15,009 square foot 
plant will be used to rej lace ‘he 
present plant in Tariffville which 
suffered considerable damage in 
1955 during the August flocd. 


Another plant, that of M. B. 
Manufacturing Company in the 
Westville section of New Eaven, 
which was damaged in the Augus<:, 
1955, flood will be enlarged and 
improved by the additicn of a 
66,000 square foot off.c2 and 
manufacturing building. The ncw 
plant will increase tne t»>tal fcot 
square plant area cf M. B. to 136,- 
000, all located in the New Eaven 
area. The company produces vi- 
bration control equ:pment. 


Pitney-Bowes, Inc. with plants 
in the Stamford area proposes to 
add ‘new buildings with a tctal 
floor space of about 209,000 in the 
area of its Pacific Street plant. 
The new plants will provide for 
expansion and replace the former 
Schick, Inc. plant that Pitney- 
Bowes acquired but will now s2ll. 


Two former parts of Cheney 
Bros., now a subsidiary of J. P. 
Stevens & Co., Inc., have recent!y 
been scold. Arawana Mills of Dan- 
bury, a real estate holding firm, 
has purchased a 123,C0J square 
foot building in Manchester for 
lease in part or as a whole to 
other industrial concerns. The 
Ribbonzene Manufacturinz Ccm- 
pany, formerly operated as a di- 
vision of Cheney, has been sold 
to new owners who are preparing 
to move its manuiacturing opera- 


tions to a former textile mill in 


Willington. 


American Radia‘or & Standard 
Sanitary Company, which had 
previously been studying plans for 
a new plant in the Win-sor area, 
has announced that it will build 
an $8 million plant in Plainfield. 
The company has purchased an 
80-acre tract with a railroad s d- 
ing. It is estimated that the new 
plant will be in operation by 
February, 1957, and will emp‘oy 
approximately 400 persons. 


ve ao 


Hartford Electric Lizht Ccm- 
pany announces that its directors 
have approved plans for addition 
of a 100,090 kilowatt unit to its 
Middletown generating station, 
built in 1954 and having a present 
capacity of 72,000 kilowatts. Con- 
struction is scheduled to begin in 
the spring of 1957 with operation 
scheduled by the end of 1958. The 
proposed generator would be part 
of the bulk power system under 
an agreement with Cennecticut 
Light & Power Company, Conn?2c- 
ticut Power Co. and United [liu- 
minating Company. 


E‘liot 8. Lemon With 
Fulton, Reid & Go. 


(Special to THe FINANCIAL CHRONICL 
CLEVELAND, Ohio — Elliot B. 
Lemcn has become associated 
with Fulton, Reii & Co., Union 
Commerce Building, members of 





? 


Elliot B. Lemon 


the Micwest Stock Exchange. Mr. 
Lemon was formerly manager of 
the Mutual Fund department of 
Olderman, Asbeck & Co. Prior 
thereto he was asscciated with the 
Cleveland office of the Securities 
& Exchange Commission. 


With Fusz-Schmelzle 


(Special to THe Financiat CHroNIcLe) 

ST. LOUIS, Mo. — Edward 
Dowling is with Fusz-Schmelzle 
& Co., Boatmen’s Bark Building, 
members of the Midwest Stock 
Exchange. 


Joins Ross, Borton 
(Special to Tat FrnanciaL CHRONICLE) 
CLEVELAND, Ohio—James P. 
Hart has become associated with 
Ross, Borton & Simon, Inc., 1010 
Euclid Building. Mr. Hart has 
been in the investment business 
in Cleveland for many years. 


Form Assoc. Investors 


Associated Investors has been 
formed with offices at 550 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City to engage 
in a securities business. Murray 
Polonsky isa principal of the firm. 
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Primary Markets in 
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CHAS. W.SCRANTON & CO. 
Members New York Stock Exchange 


“a 
New Haven 


New York — REctor 2-9377 
Hartford — JAckson 7-2669 
Teletype NH 194 





















More Inspections and Controls 
For Broker-Dealers and Advisers 


By J. SINCLAIR ARMSTRONG* 
Chairman, Securities and Exchange Commission 


SEC head describes Cemmission’s functions designed to 
maintain confidence of 8 million investors holding securities 
valued at $380 billion. Discusses recently amended over-the- 
counter regulation tightening “aggregate indebtedness’ ratio, 
and reveals intention of continuing to obtain greater statutory 


jurisdiction over investment advisers. 
stepped-up broker-dealer inspection program. 


Announces a new 
Commission 


ignores economics of investment except as it may reflect free 
judgment of buyers and sellers trading under fair disclosure 
and honest, orderly markets. 


The year 1955 which has just 
ended brought with it great pros- 
perity which has been reflected 
in the expansion and activity of 
the securities 
markets. The 
national in- 
come, number 
of issues and 
the aggregate 
value of cor- 
porate secu- 
rities offered, 
the aggregate 
market value 
of securities 
traded on ex- 
changes and 
the number of 
registered 
brokers and 
dealers, all 
reached a new high during the 
year. To the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission, which is 
charged with responsibilities for 
the regulation of these securities 
markets in the public interest, this 
expansion brought both a sense 
of satisfaction from the public 
confidence in the markets which 
has been displayed and a sense 
of the responsibility which this 
volume of activity places upon it. 








J. Sinclair Armstrong 


Legislative History 


The Securities and Exchange 
Commission is an independent bi- 
partisan agency of the Federal 
Government established by the 
Congress in 1934 in order to re- 
quire, in interstate and foreign 
commerce in securities, certain 
standards of conduct by corpora- 
tions selling their securities to the 
public, by securities exchanges 
and by brokers, dealers and others 
trading in securities which would, 
speaking broadly, provide the in- 
vesting public with needed in- 
formation about the business and 
finances of corporations issuing 
new securities to the public or 
listing their securities on national 
securities exchanges and also pro- 
tect the public against abuses and 
fraud. It may be said that the 
Commission is, in effect, the “po- 
liceman on the beat” of the secu- 
ritis markets. It administers a 
number of important statutes, in- 
cluding particularly the Securities 
Act of 1933, the Securities Ex- 
change Act of 1934, the Invest- 
ment Company Act of 1940 and 
the Investment Advisers Act of 
1940. Again, speaking broadly, the 
Securities Act of 1933 deals pri- 
marily with the initial public of- 
fering and sale of new issues of 
Securities and the Securities Ex- 
change Act of 1934 deals primari- 
ly with the trading markets in 
outstanding securities. It is the 
Commission’s functions under the 
Securities Exchange Act which I 
will discuss primarily. 

First, however, and by way of 
background, a word about the 
markets as they exist today. 


Two Principal Markets 


As you all know, the securities 
markets can be divided into two 
general categories. One is the ex- 
change market, an auction market 
with publicity given to transac- 





*An address by Mr. Armstrong before 
the Investment Analysts Societv of Chi- 
cago, Chicago, Ill., Jam. 26, 1956. 


tions and prices through the ticker 
tape. The other is the over-the- 
counter market in which thou- 
sands of brokers and dealers deal 
in securities, generally acting as 
principals and upon a negotiated 
basis. 

There are 15 national securities 
exchanges registered with the 
Commission and in addition, four 
small local exchanges are exempt 
from registration. More than 4,000 
stock and bond issues represent- 
ing a large portion of the coun- 
try’s more important enterprises 
are traded on one or more of these 
exchanges. At the end of 1955 
these issues had an estimated ag- 
gregate market value of approxi- 
mately $340 billion and are owned 
by almost eight million individ- 
uals directly and by many more 
millions indirectly through the 
holdings of insurance cOmpanies, 
pension funds, investment com- 
panies and other institutions. The 
aggregate volume of trading in 
stocks alone on registered ex- 
changes increased to approxi- 
mately $40 billion in 1955 as com- 
pared with $29 billion in 1954. 

Traded in the Over-the-Coun- 
ter Market there are some 3,500 
stock issues of corporations having 
in each case a sizable number of 
stockholders. These have an esti- 
mated aggregate market value of 
nearly $40 billion. At the end of 
1955, approximately 4,440 brokers 
and dealers were registered with 
the Commission. 


Public Confidence 

This presents a startling con- 
trast to the situation in the 1930's 
when the Commission was estab- 
lished. At that time both activity 
and publie confidence in the secu- 
rities markets were at a low level. 
For example, in all of 1935 only 
about $2.8 billion of new corpo- 
rate securities were marketed to 
the public. Today, new corporate 
issues are being offered and pur- 
chased at an annual rate in excess 
of $10 billion. The contrast may 
be illustrated by the successful 
marketing of the Ford Motor Com- 
pany stock. In this sale of some 
two-thirds of a billion dollars of 
stock, the greatest amount of 
equity financing at one time in 
our history, a greater amount of 


securities were placed in the 
hands of tne public in one day 
than were invested in by indi- 


viduals in new securities over a 
period of months during the early 
1930's. 

The work of the Commission 
over the years has contributed 
significantly to this restoration of 
public confidence in the securities 
markets. This in turn has been a 
vital factor in providing from the 
the 


savings of people the new 
capital which has been needed 
for the vast expansion in our 


economy. The willingness of peo- 
ple to invest their savings in in- 


dustry depends to an important 
degree upon the orderly and 


proper functioning of the securi- 
ties markets and upon the prin- 
ciple of fair disclosure which is a 
keystone of the Federal securities 
laws. 

Regulation of the _ securities 
markets under the Securities Ex- 
change Act reflects the distinction 
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between the exchange market and 
the Over-the-Counter Market. In 
the exchange market, an essential 
feature of the statutory plan of 
regulation is the registration of 
the securities exchanges and of 
the securities listed on such ex- 
changes. As I mentioned a mo- 
ment ago, there are 15 principal 
exchanges which are registered 
witn the Commission and four 
small exchanges which are ex- 
empted from registration but 
which are subject to many of the 
obligations placed upon registered 
exchanges. 

To become registered an ex- 
change must meet two broad con- 
ditions. First, it must be organ- 
ized so as to be able to comply 
with, and enforce as to its mem- 
bers, the provisions of the Secu- 
rities Exchange Act and the 
Commission’s rules. Secondly, its 
own rules must contain provisions 
to insure fair dealing and to pro- 
tect investors, and they must also 
provide for disciplining and ex- 
pelling members for conduct in- 
consistent with just and equitable 
principles of trade. The Commis- 
sion has authority to alter the 
rules of a registered exchange in 
many areas if the exchange does 
not make the revision itself after 
being requested to do so. In addi- 
tion, the Commission can suspend 
or withdraw the registration of 
an exchange under certain speci- 
fied conditions. 


Specific Prohibitions 


While under the Securities Ex- 
change Act the Commission nec- 
essarily relies to a considerable 
degree upon the cooperation and 
self-regulation of the exchanges, 
the statute directly prohibits many 
manipulative and deceptive de- 
vices. It is unlawful for any per- 
son to create actual or apparent 
active trading in a security or to 
raise or depress the price for the 
purpose of inducing the purchase 
or sale of the security by others. 
Wash sales and matched orders 
for the purpose of creating a false 
or misleading appearance of ac- 
tive trading in any security are 
unlawful, as are other deceptive 
devices, such as the dissemination 
of information by persons buying 
or selling securities to the effect 
that the price of any security is 
likely to fall or rise because of 
market operations conducted for 
the purpose of raising or depress- 
ing the price. 


Rule-Making Power 

In addition to the specific pro- 
hibitions of the statute, the Com- 
mission is granted rule-making 
power in many important areas. 
For example, the Commission has 
in effect a rule covering the prices 
at which short sales may be ef- 
fected on an exchange which gen- 
erally prevents short sales on a 
declining market. This serves to 


discourage ‘“‘bear raiding.” Our 
rules also prevent persons en- 
gaged in the distribution of a 
security from paying other per- 


sons to solicit purchases of secu- 
rities of the same issuer on an 
exchange except under specified 
conditions. The Commission re- 
cently adopted rules dealing with 


the stabilization of securities to 
facilitate a distribution. These 
requirements, like the general 


antimanipulative standards of the 
statute, operate to prevent persons 
engaged in distributing a security 
from creating active trading or 
raising the price in order to facil- 
itate a distribution except subject 
to requirements of disclosure and 
other controls which operate to 
prevent deceptive or unfair ad- 
vantage being taken of the buying 
public. 


Manipulative Activities 


The Commission carefully 
watches activities on the ex- 
changes for the purpose of de- 


tecting and preventing manipula- 
tive activities. The registered 
exchanges are required to furnish 
a large amount of information to 
the Commission, including volume 


and prices of transactions, the 
activities of various classes of 
persons such as floor traders, and 
information with respect to mar- 
gin trading, short seliing, odd-lot 
purchases and sales, and other 
matters. 


In addition, we maintain a 
“market surveillance unit” in our 
New York Regional Office which 
watches the recorded transactions 
on the New York exchanges as 
they come over the ticker, and 
the quotations in the Over-the- 
Counter Market as they are pub- 
lished in the National Quotation 
Sheets, for the purpose of detect- 
ing activity in any security which 
does not appear to be based on 
economic factors and may indi- 
cate the presence of manipulation. 
When such a question arises, this 
“market surveillance unit” con- 
ducts a “flying quiz” with respect 
to the transactions in the particu- 
lar security. In the “flying quiz” 
the identities and activities of 
purchasers and sellers are ascer- 
tained and reviewed. The “mar- 
ket surveillance unit” also inves- 
tigates complaints coming to us 
from all sources concerning pos- 
sible manipulative activity. Or- 
dinarily none is found, but the 
very existence and activity of this 
surveillance group has a powerful 
deterrent effect on possible mar- 
ket manipulation. And on those 
rare occasions when a manipula- 
tion can be proved, the civil and 
criminal sanctions of the Exchange 
Act can be brought to bear. The 
statute provides a maximum pen- 
alty, on conviction of market 
manipulation, of $10,000 fine and 
imprisonment for two years in a 
Federal penitentiary. 


Disclosure on Listed Issues 


In addition to the registration 
of the exchanges, issuers of secu- 
rities listed on exchanges are also 
required to register the securities 
under the Securities Exchange 
Act. They thus become obliged to 
disclose material information with 
respect to their business and fi- 
nancial condition and to supple- 
ment this information by periodic 
financial and other reports which 
are filed with the Commission 
and the Exchanges and become a 
matter of public record. The Ex- 
change Act requires that all per- 
sons soliciting proxies with re- 
spect to listed securities must 
conform to the proxy regulations 
of the Commission. These regula- 
tions, which have been revised, 
effective Jan. 30, 1956, more spe- 
cifically to spell out our require- 
ments in cases of proxy contests 
for control of corporate manage- 
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ments, contain comprehensive re- 
quirements designed to make 


possible for securities holders a 
prior and informed exercise of 
their voting rights. “Insiders,” 


that is, officers, directors and 10% 
stockholders of listed corporations, 
are required to report currently 
to the exchanges and to the Com- 
mission changes in their owner- 
ship of the companies’ securities. 
These changes are published in 
the Commission’s monthly bulletin 
on ownership reports. These in- 
siders may also be required by 
Section 16(b) of the Exchange 
Act to pay over to the company 
profits realized by them in short- 
swing trading in the company’s 
stock. 
Disqualification 

To turn to the Over-the-Coun- 
ter Market, there were no such 
organized entities as the ex- 
changes to furnish a focal point 
for regulatory activities. Brokers 
and dealers doing business in that 
market and using facilities of the 
mails or interstate commerce are 
required to register with the Com- 
mission unless their business is 
exclusively intrastate, or is con- 
fined to government securities or 
specified types of commercial 
paper. The Commission may deny 
registration to, or revoke the reg- 
istration of, any broker or dealer 
if he is subject to one of the 
disqualifications specified in the 
statute and if the Commission 
finds that it is in the public in- 
terest to do so. The disqualifica- 
tions include convictions for cer- 
tain types of crimes, wilful 
violation of the Securities Act 
or the Securities Exchange Act, 
the fact that the person is en- 
joined by a court from engaging 
in any practice in connection with 
the purchase or sale of securities. 
and false statements in documents 
filed with the Commission. The 
existence of any such disqualifi- 
cations on the part of individual 
partners or other persons con- 
trolled by or controlling a regis- 
tered broker-dealer firm or ap- 
plicant is a ground for proceedings 
against such firm or applicant. 
The statute thus gives to the Com- 
mission a degree of control over 
the activities not only of the 
firm but of individuals affiliated 
with them. Brokers and dealers 
in the Over-the-Counter Market 
are subject to prohibitions on the 
use of manipulative or deceptive 
devices similar to those applicable 
to exchange members and are also 
subject to many Commission rules 
which are designed to protect 
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why we are pleased to announce 


our recommendation of 


FRANCO WYOMING OIL COMPANY 


1 virtual investment trust with $62.00 per share 


in the petroleum industry. 


diversified. integrated unit with 
subsidiaries here and abroad. 


threefold income return from royalties, 
sale of products and income from investments. 


conservative management policy. 


SUMMARY AND SPECIAL REPORT AVAILABLE 
FREE UPON REQUEST 


write or phone 


WHITEHALL SECURITIES CORPORATION 


WHITEHALL 38-1470 


interests primarily 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Is the Boom Wearing Thin? 


By PAUL W. McCRACKEN* 
Professor of Business Conditions, University of Michigan 


Dr. McCracken reviews sources of strengths and weaknesses 


in business outlook, and finds 


economic basis for eased Fed- 


er2l Reserve credit and monetary policy and tax reduction for 
both corporations and individuals. Expects g¢vernment expen- 
diures, capiial outlays and consumer spending to rise or 


remain at current high level. 


Offsetting weaknesses seen in 


reduced farm income and decline im residential construction 


and new orders for durable goods. 


Says collision between 


recent inventory increase and tightened money-credit condi- 
tions would entail “fairly explosive cut-back in production. 


New records are becoming an 
old story as we move into the new 
business year. This first quarter 
will probably be the first time in 
the nation’s 
history when 
Gross Nation- 
al Product 
will touch a 
$400 billion 
rate, a jump 
of over $40 
billion from 
the low quar- 
ter of 1954. 
Not since the 
1950 spurt of 
business ac- 
tivity follow- 
ing the inva- 
sion of South 
Korea have 
we seen such a vigorous upsurge 
in the volume of output. And this 
time it has been all the more re- 
markable because it has occurred 
in the face of stable to declining 
rates of expenditures for national 
security. 

The very high level of produc- 
tion seheaules in manufacturing 
have been at the focus of this 
general business expansion. Out- 
put in the hard goods lines by the 
final quarter of 1955 was running 
about one-third above the low 
levels of mid-1954, in most cases 
pressing hard against the upper 
limits of capacity. 

All of this has been fully re- 
flected in employment and pay- 
rolls. One million more people 
are employed in factories than a 
year ago, and total employment is 
up somewhat more than three 
million for the nation as a whole. 
The result has been a reduction 
of unemployment to negligible 
levels, and a considerable amount 
of overtime for many lines of 
industry. 

Clearly the American economy 
has met well its responsibility for 
providing full employment and 
output, and a high and rising 
standard of living generally. 


Optimism About 1956 

Moreover, it is not difficult to 
be optimistic about prospects for 
1956. There are three pretty solid 
areas of strength, providing per- 
suasive evidence that 1956 ought 
to be another good year. 

(1) Government expenditures 
will provide a larger market for 
output in 1956 than in 1955. Last 
year government spending consti- 
tuted a market for about $76 bil- 
lion of our total output or Gross 
National Product of $399 billion. 
For three reasons this figure 
ought to be higher next year. The 
international situation clearly 
suggests the wisdom of some ex- 
pansion of defense expenditures, 
and preliminary discussions about 
budget prospects suggest some in- 
crease in non-defense Federal 
outlays for such items as highway 
construction, school aid, and the 
farm program. It would be very 
surprising, therefore, if Federal 
expenditures were not up by two 
billion or so at the end of this 
year. 


Moreover, it is quite clear that 
expenditures bv state and local 
governments will continue their 
gradual increase of recent years. 








Paul W. McCracken 


*An address by Professor McCracken 
before the “1956 National Traxsportation 
Outlook Conference” the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States, Wash- 
ington, D. C., Jan. 12, 1956. 


education, highway 
and street construction, urban 
facilities in recently developed 
areas—virtually all of the items 
which make up the budgets of 
these local government units must 
continue to enlarge. It is a safe 
bet that state and local govern- 
ment expenditures will push be- 
yond $32 billion this year, com- 
pared with $30 billion in 1955. 

Federal, state, and local govern- 
ment expenditures combined, 
which provide a market for about 
one-fifth of our total output, will 
pretty clearly be a larger market 
by perhaps $4 billion this year 
relative to 1955. 

(2) The outlook has seldom 
looked so bullish for the capital 
goods industries — machinery, 
equipment, and _ non-residential 
construction. By now the periodic 
McGraw-Hill surveys of prospec- 
tive capital outlays enjoy a de- 
gree of familiarity in the business 
community formerly reserved al- 
most exclusively for the Dow- 
Jones averages. We all know that 
the most recent survey for 1956. 
the results of which were re- 
leased eight weeks ago, presented 
a picture of almost 100 proof op- 
timism. Businesses generally were 
planning to spend 13% more for 
new plants and equipment than in 
1955. For manufacturing the fig- 
ure was 30%, and for the trans- 
portation industry 1956 capital 
budgets were about 25% above 
last year. Of the major industrial 
lines only electric and gas util- 
ities planned a smaller volume of 
capital outlays than for 1955. 


This picture of buoyant confi- 
dence was given further support 
with the release last month of the 
joint SEC - Department of Com- 
merce survey of prospective plant 
and equipment expenditures for 
the first quarter of 1956. Busi- 
nesses generally expected that 
their rate of their expenditures 
in the current quarter would be 
12% above the 1955 average, with 
the figure for the railroads being 
an impressive 55%. 

And new orders for machine 
tools in November’ underwent 
another stratospheric ascent, 
reaching a volume triple year- 
earlier levels. 

Moreover, we are entitled to 
assume that these surveys reflect 
the results of more than just idle 


Outlays for 


guesses on the part of the re- 
sponding businesses. One of the 
major developments in business 


management during the last dec- 
ade has been the great growth in 
systematic capital budgeting—the 
careiul planning and scheduling 
of expenditures for new plants 
and equipment. 

This has been all to the good 
not only for the whole economy 
but for the individual business. 
There are numerous illustrations 
in the past of sharp changes in 
these expenditures by businesses 
which turned out to be unwise 
for the businesses themselves as 
well as exerting an adverse im- 
pact on the general economic 
situation. Until the last decade, 
in short, otherwise 20th century 
management procedures were not 
far beyond the stone age when it 
came to capital budgeting. 

The significance of these com- 
ments for 1956 is-that these sur- 
veys probably represent plans and 
commitments which were already 
pretty well jelled. They clearly 
suggest, therefore, that the rug 
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will not be jerked out from under 
the business situation this year by 
any independent collapse of these 
capital outlays. 

(3) The strength of consumer 
demand this year seems destined 
lo pe siuvject LO MOVre Cross-cur- 
rents than was true in_ 1955. 
While there has been a tendency 
by some to exaggerate the dan- 
Eels Us uN€ SUVS ca..lial rise in con- 
sumer credit last year, it is also 
quite improbable that consumers 
will suppiement their incomes by 
extending their debts as much as 
last year. Moreover, the neces- 
sity to liquidate the very large 
volume of debts incurred last year 
will place an independent re- 
pabaine spending even out of 
current income. 

Not so many years ago a speak- 
er on the business outiook would 
exonerate himself from respon- 
sibility for any bad forecasts by 
reminding the audience that his 
careful analysis could be upset 
by changes in public psychology. 
stingpveacAal.Ou tat tue state of 
consumer attitudes and psychol- 
ogy importantly influenced busi- 
ness conditions was sound. But 
in recent years a great deal has 
been learned about measuring 
these attitudes and calibrating 
changes in them. A great deal of 
this pioneering work, if I may be 
permitted a modest institutional 
commercial, has been done by the 
Survey Research Center of the 
University of Michigan. 

Their latest survey, the results 
of which were released about six 
weeks ago, has been interpreted 
as conti:iuing both the optimists 
and the pessimists. There was 
generally very little further im- 
provement, relative to mid-sum- 
mer, in peoples’ evaluation of 
their present and _ prospective 
financial situation. Indeed a 
slightly smaller percentage of 
people expected to be betie, otf 
a year hence than was true in 
June, and fewer expected a fur- 
ther improvement in general 
business conditions during the 
forthcoming year than was true 
in June. 

On the other hand, the fact that 
there has been little further 
movement toward bullish con- 
sumer attitudes since mid-1955 
simply retlects the fact that: con- 
sumer confidence and optimism 
had by then reached a very high 
level. Whether an already im- 
pressively optimistic reading is to 
be interpreted as a harbinger of 
evil days to come if it does not 
further improve is debatable. It 
would be just as reasonable to 
interpret the continuing high 
level of consumer confidence as 
a reassuring omen for 1956. 

One conclusion from all of this 
seems obvious. If government 
expenditures, capital outlays, and 
consumer spending all rise or re- 
main at current high levels, a 
continuation of the current boom 
through 1956 is certain—this for 
the obvious reason that these 
three items account for virtually 
the whole of the economic picture. 
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Is the Boom Wearing Thin? 


In spite of the current record 
levels of business activity, and 
the persuasive arguments that the 
boom will continue, there is some 
evidence that the current pros- 
perity is beginning to wear thin 
around the edges. And no good 
purpose would be served by try- 
ing to pretend that these ragged 
edges do not exist. Indeed one 
of the dangers we face is a ten- 
dency to make decisions now 
about 1956 on the basis of condi- 
tions as they existed in late 1955. 


(1) One of the most leng-con- 
tinued weaknesses in the eco- 
nomic scene is the decline of farm 
income which has been in process 
since 1948. Net farm income last 
year was about $11 billion, down 
“7% from the peak year of 1948. 
There are many reassuring as- 
pects about this situation. Farm 
income is now only about 4% of 
national income, and it is quite 
unlikely that even a major eco- 
nomic strain in agriculture would 


produce a general recession. The 
number of farmers has also been 
declining so that net income per 
farm is down only 30%, and is 
still triple the 1939 figure. And 
the low general level of farm 
debts creates a somewhat less 
brittle agricultural financial situa- 
tion than in the decade following 
World War I. Nevertheiess, tnis 
shrinkage of farm income has net 
been a reassuring development, 
and industries for which farmers 
represent an important market 
have teit tne backxlasn trom this 
decline in farm income. 


(2) Another red flag of fairly 
long standing is the year-ieng 
weakening of residential con- 
struction. The number of new 
units being started has been pur- 
suing an irregularly downward 
course since December 1954. And 
actual outlays on new housing 
construction are now running 
about 9% below the peak reached 
last summer after allowing for 
the normal seasonal decline in 
the winter months. Housing con- 
struction is still at a high level, 
but unless the downward trend is 
reversed this industry cannot be 
counted on to provide a further 
increase in business activity for 
1956. 

This decline presumably reflects 
a complex combination of forces. 
The tightening money and capital 
markets have made _ financing 
more difficult, and the small pro- 
portion of prospective buyers with 
funds tor an ample down pay- 
ment makes this industry very 
sensitive to credit terms. Many 
areas are also reporting an in- 
creasing scarcity of lots available 
for future development. And the 
gradually rising costs of construc- 
tion have at least not worked in 
the direction of sustaining the 
market. 

pboine of these forces cannot be 
reversed (e. g., the rising cost 
level), and some time would be 
required before the effect of 
changes in other areas would be 
reflected in a rising level of con- 
struction, such as an easing of the 
mortgage market. Any immediate 
about-face for residential con- 
struction activity is, therefore, 
quite improbable. 


(3) New orders for dur2ble 
goods, long considered a sensitive 
indicator, have been declining 
since August. It must be said, 
however, that the increase in the 
November volume of new orders 
provides some reason for hoping 
that the decline during Septem- 
ber and October was not the be- 
ginning of a sharp drop. Never- 
theless the fact that the volume 
of incoming business continues 
below late summer levels must be 
regarded as another red flag de- 
serving close and continuing at- 
tention. 


(4) One of the re®ssurine fea- 
tures of the current beom has 
been the continuing low level of 
inventories relative to sales. This 
correspondingly has reduced the 
probability of a shift to inventory 
liquidation, which usually pro- 
duces a sharp but short general 
recession. Inventories are still 
low relative to sales. In Novem- 
ber manufacturing inventories 
were only 5% above year-earlier 
levels while sales were up 14%. 
There is, in short, little in the 
current inventory-sales situation 
to cause much concern. 

There is, however, one possible 
source of weakness. Inventories 
recently have been growing at a 
somewhat faster rate than can be 
sustained on a long-run basis, 
indicating a tendency for produc- 
tion to outrun current rates of 
sales. Even a moderate weaken-~ 
ing of demand, with currently 
high production schedules, could 
cause an inventory congestion 
problem to build up quickly. If 
this were to collide with the cur- 
rently tight monetary and credit 
conditions we could then have a 
fairly explosive cut-back in pro- 
duction schedules. One of the 
clear lessons of history is that 
such an inventory congestion can- 
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not be handled in an orderly 
manner without a very prompt 
and substantial easing of credit, 
and preferably one which at the 
time may seem to occur “too 
soon.” 


(5) The rise in the demand for 
consumer hard goods alone ac- 
counted for one-quarter of the 
increase in Gross National Prod- 
uct following the 1954 low, 
though such expenditures account 
for less than 10% of total Gross 
National Product. Recent an- 
nouncements of cutbacks in auto- 
mobile _ production schedules 
merely highlight what has seemed 
evident for some time—consumers 
will do well to maintain current 
levels of hard goods purchases, 
and we cannot count on tunis as an 
element of further strength in 
1956. 

Conclusion 

An analysis stressing the fac- 
tors “on the one hand” and those 
“on the other” is supposed to be 
just what a business audience 
does not want. What businessmen 
want, we are told, is a crisp, de- 
cisive conclusion. I make no apol- 
ogies for violating this excellent 
precept here. It seems to me the 
essential problem here is to get 
clear perspective on the various 
forces acting on the business sit- 
uation. And it would be very 
strange if these forces were all 
pushing in one direction. 

The conclusion to which this 
analysis leads us, it seems to me, 
is that we are in a year when the 
forces acting on business condi- 
tions are coming into close bal- 
ance. If that is true, whether the 
current level of prosperity can be 
continued through 1956 depends 
to a greater than usual extent on 
decisions in the area of public 
policy. There are two matters 
here worth some comment. 


First, we ought to have a tax 
reduction in the first half of this 
year unless Federal expenditures 
are enlarged more rapidly than 
now seems probable. We must 
applaud the political courage of 
those in Congress who have been 
speaking out against any tax re- 
duction — 1956 being an election 
year. But the fact is that for 
economic reasons taxes may need 
to be reduced even in an election 
year, and it will become increas- 
ingly clear, I think, that 1956 is 
one of those years (as was 1948). 
This is not the place to discuss 
the nature of desirable tax 
changes, though one or two com- 
ments may be in order. The first 
reduction should be rolling the 
corporate income tax back to 
50%. The remainder should be 
reserved for a reduction in per- 
sonal income taxes, and the ends 
of good economic policy would 
be well-served if a part of this 
is tax relief at the middle and 
high income levels. 


Second, we shall soon need an 
easing of Federal Reserve policy. 


This will be needed and appro- 
priate for several reasons. There 
is even now surprisingly little 


evidence of any general price in- 
flation. The major price increases 
have been in the area of indus- 
trial raw materials, and the rising 
level of world industrial preduc- 
tion suggests that we must prob- 
ably expect these prices to rise 
relative to the price level gener- 
ally. Moreover, the 3.2% increase 
in bank deposits and the money 
supply during the last year is 
barely equal to the long-run 
growth requirements of the econ- 
omy. The Federal Reserve, in 
short, has been completely suc- 
cessful in avoiding any inflation- 
ary growth in the money supply. 

As the forces acting on the 
boom come into balance, monetary 
policy should correspondingly 
move in the direction of ease. In 
addition to providing general 
support for the business situation, 
this would be particularly help- 
ful in halting the decline in resi- 
dential construction by easing the 
mortgage market. And it would 





go a long way toward avoiding 
the possibility of a disorderly 
downturn caused by an inventory 
congestion running up against a 
tight money and credit policy. 


rise in net free reserves (excess 
reserves less discounts) of mem- 
ber banks represents a beginning 
of a mcdest shift in the direction 
of easing the pressure on the 
money market. 


A good deal of attention in re- 
cent years has been given to the 
role cf monetary, credit, and fis- 
cal policies in stabilizing business 
conditions. The year ahead will 
be one in which continued pros- 
perity can be had—if these poli- 
cies are operated with more than 
ordinary precision. 


Wm. D. Kerr Named 
By Chicago Bond Club 


CHICAGO — The Bond Club of 
Chicago has named William D. 
Kerr, President for 1956-57. 

Mr. Kerr, a veteran of 32 years 
on LaSalle 
Street, is a 
Partner of 
Bacon, Whip- 
ple & Co. He 
is also a Gov- 
ernor of the 
Investment 
Bankers Asso- 
ciation of 
Ame: ica. 

Other offi- 
cers are Rich- 
ard B. Wal- 
bert, Blyth & 
Co., Inc., Sec- 
retary, and 
Edwin A. 
Stephenson, The Chase Manhat- 
tan Bank, Treasurer. 


In addition to the above named 
officers, directors of the club for 
the ccming year are: Henry W. 
Meers, White, Weld & Co.; Ralph 
W. Longstaff, Rogers & Tracy, 
Inc.; Edde K. Hays, Central Re- 
public Company; Robert E. Si- 
mond, Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; 
Howard E. Buhse, Hornblower & 





William D. Kerr 


Joins Hamilton Staff 


(Speciai to THe FInaNcIaAL CHRONICLE) 


— Walter 


DENVER, Colo. 
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Shelley Roberts Adds 


(Special to THE FrnaNctaL CHRONICLE) 


DENVER, Colo. — Stanley H. 


Holmes, Jr. has joined the staff Hindlemann has become affiliated 


Joins Milwaukee Staff 


(Special to Tut FinaNnctat CHRONICLE) 


MILWAUKEE, Wis.—Einar Ol- 
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With Paine, Webber 


(Special to THe FiInANctaL CHRONICLE) 


CLEVELAND, Ohio — Richard 


sen has joined the staff of the Mil- B. Mapes is now with Paine, Web- 














It is to be hoped that the recent ©f Hamilton Management Cor- with Shelley, Roberts & Co., First waukee Company, 207 East Micb- ber, Jackson & Curtis, Union 
poration, 445 Grant Street. National Bank Building. igan Street. Commerce Building. 
Reporting more security 
f the A R f i 
or e American family... 
American future 
@ John Hancock grows — and with this growth 9,700,000 ties for peace and defense — all have been broadly fostered 
policy owners now enjoy greater security, greater peace of through life insurance dollars. Thus, John Hancock’s present 
mind. A record amount of over $2 billion of new life insur- assets of over $4,593,000,000 — prudently invested to guar- 
ance was purchased from this Company in 1955. antee fulfillment of its pledges to policy owners — work 
The pattern of life insurance growth is in many ways the steadily for this country’s progress. 
pattern of the country’s growth. Every business day, John John Hancock looks forward to continued service in its 
Hancock invests an average of over $2 million in U. S. busi- important job... more security for the American family, more 
ness, industry, and the community as a whole. Home owner- strength for the American future. 
ship, civic betterment, the expansion of industries and utili- 
STATEMENT OF FINANCIAL CONDITION, DECEMBER 31, 1955 
ASSETS OBLIGATIONS 
Statutory policy reserves . . ~. ~ -$3,530,819,054 
DIRECTORS Bonds. - + + ¢ + + + + « -$2,838,381,137 The amount determined in accordance ; ; . 
' United States of America with legal requirements which will, with 
Charles L. Ayling Tecatuiny bende. $ 354,008,456 future em ng hs set sere pay- 
Albert M. Creighton . bills 9.935.313 renee ola uture po icy _— ts. 
reasury 01 ._ « Nhat Policy owners’ and beneficiaries’ funds. 312,559,567 
Joseph E. O'Connell Dominion of Canada . 1,396,067 Proceeds from death claims, matured en- 
f ee dowments and other payments, including 
Paul F. Clark State, Previnciat and dividends left with the Company at in- 
Municipal . . . 146,423,923 terest. 


Weeks; and Donald B. Stephens, 
Cruttenden & Co. 

The annual meeting will be 
held at the Sheraton-Blackstone 
Hotel on Tuesday, Feb. 21, 1956. 

Memters of the Nominating 
Committee were Paul L. Mul- 
laney, Mullaney, Wells & Co., 
Chairman: Milton S. Emrich, 
Julien Collins & Co.; and Edward 
C. George, Harriman Ripley & 
Co., Inc. 


Three With Columbia Secs. 


(Special to THe FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 

DENVER, Colo. Melvin R. 
Hanson, Charles W. Marion, Jr. 
and Gerald M. Yaw have become 
affiliated witn Columbia Securi- 
ties Company, Incorporated, Equit- 
able Building. Mr. Marion was 
formerly with Honnold & Co. and 
Shelley, Roberts & Co. 


F I F Adds Two 


(Special to THe FiInaNcIaAL CHRONICLE) 
DENVER, Colo. — Thomas S. 
Edge and Glenm L. Scott have 
been added to the staff of FIF 
Management Corporation, 444 
Sherman Street. 


Two With Wayne Jewell 


(Special to THe FInaNnciaL CHRONICLE) 


DENVER, Colo. — Donald R. 
Carpenter and Victor H. Gerali 
have been added to the staff of 
Wayne Jewell Company, 818 17th 
Street. 


With Gottron, Russell 


(Specia] to THe FinanciaL CHRONICLE) 


CLEVELAND, Ohio — Clair L. 
Strawcutter is now with Gottron, 
Russell & Co., Inc., Union Com- 
merce Building, members of the 
New York and Midwest Stock 
Exchanges. 


William M. Rand 
Edward Dane 
Daniel L. Marsh 
Byron K. Elliott 
John M. Hancock 
Ralph Lowell 
Thomas D. Cabot 
Merrill Griswold 
Samuel Pinanski 
Philip H. Theopold 
E. Taylor Chewning 
Edward B. Hanify 
Georges F. Doriot 
Lloyd D. Brace 

Lee P. Stack 


Earl P. Stevenson 


*Erwin D. Canham 


* Elected February 13, 1956 


Dwight P. Robinson, Jr. 





Reiwesa «~. «<< » 
Public utility . . . 
Industrial and 


275,971,481 
1,106,761,367 





Miscellaneous . . 943,884,530 
Stocks . « 7. . . . « . . . . 315,744,493 
Preferred or Guaranteed 69,035,717 
Common 246,708,776 
Mortgage loans on real estate - « « 1,076,746,464 
Residential and Business 887,871,764 
ON eg oe e.g 188,874,700 
Real estate (Home office and 
other investment properties) .« « « 76,591,384 
Loans and liens on Company’s policies . 120,233,970 
Cash in banks and offices . .« « « «¢ 48,633,750 
Premiums due and deferred . « « -« 63,017,738 
Interest and rents due and accrued . . 38,024,163 
Other aesete* «© + © © © © «© * 15,787,508 
Total Assets . .« «© © © © « +$4,593,160,607 





Dividends payable to policy owners in 1956 68,935,538 
Dividends payable on annuities and indi- 
vidual insurance contracts but only in- 
cluding dividends on group insurance 


earned from policy anniversary to Decem- 
ber 31, 1955. 


Policy benefits in process of payment. 34,304,946 
Including claims in process of settlement 
and an additional sum for claims not yet 
reported. 
Other policy obligations . . . . . 42,817,275 
Premiums paid in advance 
of due date $34,055,513 
Other special policy 
reserves “ies 8,761,762 
Mandatory security valuation reserve . 127,892,573 
As prescribed by the National Association 
of Insurance Commissioners. 
Accrued taxes payable in 1956 . . . 17,763,000 
Other obligations, including accrued 
ll al er oar oe ee 31,932,565 





Total Obligations © © © «© © « 4,167,024,518 
SURPLUS TO POLICY OWNERS 








Contingency reserve for Group Insurance 14,224,000 
Contingency reserve for fluctuation in 
security values . . + © «© «© -« 79,700,000 
General surplus. . . « «© «+ «+ «+ 332,212,089 
Total Surplas. . . . «+ « e« 426,136,089 
Total Obligations and Surplus. . .$4,593,160,607 


All securities are valued in conformity with the laws of the several States and as prescribed by the National Association of Insurance. Commissioners. 


A COPY OF THE COMPLETE ANNUAL REPORT 
WILL BE SENT ON REQUEST 


MUTUALZ LIFE 
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John Hancock pays benefits averaging $1,248,000 
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The stock market was 
largely a case of nervous wait- 
ing this week, with a little 
flurry of strength developing 
when the President was given 
a “final” medical clearance 
should he decide to stand for 
reelection. As a result the list 
was mostly haphazard at any 
one time on the lightest vol- 
ume posted for half a year; 
with the oils alternating good 
strength with pronounced 
weakness as traders weighed 
the chances of the natural gas 
bill getting approval or re- 
jection. 


Phillips Petroleum, which 
was the focal point in the 
court actions that established 
government control over the 
price of natural gas, obviously 
Wes swayed over wider ranges 
than the other issues, and had 
a couple of sharp tumbles 
when it was indicated that the 
bill to free them of such con- 
trols might face a Presidential 
veto after all. 


Speculative Newcomer 

A newcomer to the lime- 
light was Long Bell Lumber 
which put a couple of deter- 
mined surges together to soar 
a dozen points on all manner 
of rumors, which finally 
boiled down officially to dis- 
cussions still in the “prelimi- 
nary” stage with Interna- 
tional Paper aimed at some 
sort of a merger. Apparently 
the various Long Bell entities 
would all be bundled together 
for such a plan. 


Steels were still affected 
slightly by new announce- 
ments of layoffs and cutbacks 
in the auto industry, but there 
were indications that such 
news was losing its ability to 
sway the ferrous issues, par- 
ticularly since operations still 
continue at full tilt even in 
the face of the auto situation 
so far. With prices firming up 
there was some selective dab- 
bling among the steels, in- 
cluding Jones & Laughlin 
which has been selling at a 
better - than - average 512‘; 
yield basis. The company, 
jourth largest in the country, 
only last vear began a new, 
quarter-billion expansion pro- 
gram that won’t be finished 
ior a couple more years. 
Apart from its auto business, 
tne firm is active in structural 
steel, bridge, barrel and even 
vil and gas well equipment 
jines which hold the automo- 
tive business down to about 
« fourth of its shipments. The 
Gividend was boosted moder- 
utely each year since 1952. 


On a yield basis American 


tadiator which ranks as a 
slossus in the housing field 
could qualify as a somewhat 





neglected issue with its 
better-than-6’. yield. The 
merger with Mullins Mfg., 
adding the famous Youngs- 
town kitchen line to its diver- 
sification, failed to spark any 
overly exuberant market ac- 
tion in the issue. In this case, 
the decline in the housing 
field, similar to the auto cut- 
backs, has kept the investor 
attitude restrained although 
the company’s lines now have 
spread out to automation con- 
trols with a new atomic en- 
ergy division already in oper- 
ation. The plumbing fixture 
segment of its business is now 
down below the 50‘ line and 
its foreign operations are both 
sizable and profitable to make 
it less dependent on domestic 


building. 


An Interesting 
Defense-Missile Issue 

Where the vicissitudes of 
the domestic civilian market 
are still a drawback, there 
are issues such as Emerson 
Electric which has shown a 
good new control over costs 
with a new management. It is 
actively boosting its share of 
the defense business, particu- 
larly in the field of missiles 
which, to some students of 
defense work, are to be the 
favored line from here on out. 
Emerson's particular item in 
this field is the Honest John 
rocket along with rocket 
launchers, g un fire controls 
and general electronic items. 


Even in the automotive area 
Rockwell Spring & Axle is 
not solely tied into the fate of 
auto and truck production and 
is heavily engaged in defense 
work, including armor plate 
and shells. Digesting the 
merger of Standard Steel 
Spring with Timken-Detroit 
Axle apparently is nearly 
completed, reflected in higher 
sales and improving profits. 
and its yield has run around 
7‘« for one of the better fig- 
ures in this column. 


A Coming Hot Weather Issue 

With winter waning, more 
than usual attention was be- 
ing paid to Pepsi-Cola, partic- 
ularly since some of its af- 
filiated bottlers have been 
showing consistent sales gains 
for several years in a row. It 
has been reflected in the 
parent company’s rather 
handsome record of a sales 
gain each month for a handful 
of years. Issues of this type 
normally reach their peaks as 
soon as the hot weather turns 
attention to them and some 
recent moves counter to the 
trend in soft markets have al- 
ready started showing in 
Pepsi. 


Rails have had few follow- 


ers, despite generous and, in 
many cases, well sheltered 
dividends. There has been lit- 
tle speculation marketwise 
over the possible effects of 
getting their freight rate in- 
crease and, despite many fa- 
vorable opinions on the qual- 
ity issues of the Illinois Cen- 
tral, Union Pacific type, the 
rail equipments have been a 
bit more in demand. 


Some of the more popular 
issues in the rail equipment 
group have been such as Alco 
Products, Westinghouse Air 
Brake, New York Air Brake 
and ACF Industries. Alco, for 
a random illustration, is far 
from being at any historic 
price level, having sold higher 
than the recent price in 1951 
and 1952, without considering 
the peak of 1946 which was 
more than double the going 
rate the market has ascribed 
to it recently. Yet last year’s 
car orders were a peak for a 
third of a century and some 
estimates are that this year’s 
output will double. 


Interest in a Special Situation 
Loew’s continues as some- 
thing of an enigma but in 
good demand occasionally, the 
rumor mills buzzing with all 
kinds of talk centering on 
adding some new ideas to the 
management, with a _ good 
measure of interest centering 
on what has been rather ab- 
sent lately, namely, talk of 
companies ‘‘worth more dead 
than alive.’ For Loew’s, as 
with most film companies, the 
biggest hidden asset is the 
film lhbrary which is sure to 
attract any of the television 
factions. The breakup of the 
producing and theatre proper- 
ties is also pending, with a 
full year’s interval before this 
will become legally manda- 
tory. Expectations, since 
given some official assurance, 
that the splitup will be 
speeded up, have helped 
heighten the interest. 


Westinghouse, long held 
back by its longest strike in 
history, was being eyed quiet- 
ly in many quarters. An oc- 
casional boosted commitment 
or new holding in this issue 
crops up in the reports of the 
funds. The strike has un- 
doubtedly been a costly oper- 
ation but there is no disposi- 
tion to write the company off 
as having been ruined perma- 
nently by it. Once it is settled 
and the wheels start turning 
again, the company can be ex- 
pected to put up the same stiff 
competition that had been its 
forte over the years. 


[The views expressed in this 
article do not necessarily at any 
time coincide with those of the 
“Chronicle.” Thew are presented 
as those of the author only. |} 


Lee Sterling Opens 
Lee Sterling has opened offices 
at 1775 Brdadway, New York City 
to engage in a securities business. 
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Short-and-Medium Term 
Economic Qutleok — 


3.5 million. A small drop in pro- 
duction below the levels of the 
first quarter may occur in the 
second or third quarters of the 
year, but such a drop is far from 
certain. At any rate, the present 
indications are that production 
will reach new highs in the clos- 
ing months of the year. 

The reason that the general 
level of production will change 
little during the first three quar- 
ters of 1956 is that the economy 
is being held fairly steady by two 
offsetting groups of influences — 
some making for contraction and 
some making for expansion. The 
principal contracting influences 
are the drop in residential build- 


ing and the rise in the rate of 
saving. Expenditures on non- 
farm residential construction, 


after reaching a peak of $17.2 bil- 
Jion a year (seasonally adjusted) 
in the third quarter of 1955, 
dropped to an annual rate cf $16.5 
billion in the fourth quarter. The 
advance indicators of residential 
construction (applications to tae 
Federal Housing Administration 
for insurance commitments and 
to the Veterans Administration 
for appraisals) have been drop- 
ping rapidly. Applicetions for 
FHA insurance commitments in 


November were nearly 40% be- 
low a year earlier and in LDe- 
cember nearly 45% below, and 


applications for appraisals by the 
Veterans Administration were 
36% fewer in November than a 
year earlier and 44% fewer in 
December. 


Savings-Spending Rate 

The last quarter of 1955 saw 
an important change in the be- 
havior of consumers — a sudden 
rise in the disposition to save. 
For about a year and three-quar- 
ters the proportion of incomes 
after taxes that was saved had 
been falling steadily. In the last 
quarter cf last year, however, 
there was a sudden increase in 
savings with the result that a 
considerable rise in personal in- 
comes produced only a small gain 
in consumption expenditures. } 
The slight rise in retail sales 
during the closing months of 1955 
reflects the weakened disposition 
of individuals to spend. The sea- 
sonally adjusted volume of sales 
increased from $15.7 billion in 
August to $15.8 billion in Septem- 
ber. It did not increase at all 
in either October or November, 
and rose only to $15.9 billion in 
December. 

The small rise in consumption 
expenditures in the last quarter 
of 1955 was largely a result of 
a more rapid paying of short- 
term indebtedness by consumers. 
It was probably influenced also 
to some extent by larger repay- 
ments on mortgages. It is inter- 
esting to notice that there was 
little difference in the seasonally 
adjusted figures for the new ex- 
tensions of instalment credit be- 
tween the third quarter and the 
fourth quarter of 1955. New ex- 
tensions only dropped from $9,601 
million in the third quarter to 
$9,439 million in the fourth quar- 
ter. Repayments, however, 
jumped by almost $500 million— 
frora $8,007 million in the third 
quarter to $8,503 million in the 
fourth quarter. The rise in re- 
payments of instalment indebted- 
ness between the third and fourth 





1 Allowance must, of course, be made 
for inaccuracies in the estimates of in- 
ccmes and personal consumption expendi- 
tures. Fairly small errors in the right 
direction might account for the behavior 
of consumpiien§ relative to incomes. 
Nevertheless, as I have pointed cut above, 
there is considerable independent evi- 
dence in the behavicr cf retail sales and 
in the behavior of installment credit to 
support the conclusion that the last 
quarter saw a sudden rise in the dis- 
position to save. 


quarters accounts for most of the 
sudden jump in the rate of per- 
sonal saving between these two 
quarters. 


Automobile Trend 


A brief word should be said 
about automobile sales. They held 
up quite well in December. In that 
month the sales of automotive 
stores were 14.3% above Decem- 
ber, 1954. New car sales in the 
first nine selling days of December 
were 3.8% above a year ago, and 
in the eight selling days ending 
December 20 were 7% above the 
corresponding period of 1954. But 
production of cars was running 
far ahead of sales and inventories 
were piling up. Consequently, 
there nave been cuts in working 
time, and layoffs have been oec- 
curring in the automobile indus- 
try. It is probable that the sales 
cf automobiles, which are more 
stable than production, will drift 
downward on a seasonally ad- 
justed basis during the first nine 
months of 1956. Surveys of buying 
intentions indicate that about 10% 
fewer persons expect to buy cars 
in the immediate future, and 
many persons will undoubtedly 
prefer to wait a few months for 
1957 -nodels. 


Expansion Factors 


Powerful expansive influences 
are offsetting the influences mak- 
ing tor contraction. Government 
purchases of goods and services 
are slowly rising. Business plans 
for outlays on plant and equip- 


ment ere rising — they are 13% 
more in 1956 than in 1955. The 
year 1956 started with consider- 


ably more uncompleted construc- 
tion than was in existence at the 
beginning of 1955. New construc- 
tion contract awards, on a season- 
ally adjusted basis, jumped from 
$67.2 billion in the third quarter 
of 1955 to $71.2 billion in the 
fourth quarter. These contract 
award figures include residential 
building, where contract awards 
were going down. Unforiunately, 
there are no accurate figures on 
the volume of work remaining to 
be done on projects under con- 
struction. Between the third quar- 
ter and the fourth quarter of 1955, 
when contract awards rose 5.9% 
construction actually put in place 
dropped (in the seasonally ad- 
justed figures) by 1.7%. Since 
construction put in piace was 
dropping while contract awards 
were rising, it is a reasonable 
assumption that the amount of 
unfinished construction was grow- 
ing. Yotal construction contract 
awards other than_ residential 
building in December, 1955, were 
13.3% above December, 1954. Con- 
struction contract award figures 
for January, 1956, are quite en- 
couraging—-25.1% above January, 
1955. Even residential building 
contracts showed a year-to-year 
rise. 

The unfilled orders of manufac- 
turers are growing. At the end of 
December they were $55.5 billion, 
or about $4.6 billion higher than 
at the end of July and about $9.0 
billion higher than at the end of 
December, 1954. Two-thirds or 
more of the increase since Decem- 
ber, 1954, was due to increases in 
the physical volume of unfilled 
orders, and about one-third or less 
was due to price increases. 


New orders of manufacturers 
are growing, and in December the 
seasonally adjusted figure reached 
$29.3 billion, the highest since 
the series was started in 1948. In 
January, 1956, the output of steel 
reached an all-time high, but it 
fell short of new orders with the 
result that there was a rise in the 
backlog of unfinished orders for 
steel. Unfilled orders for machin- 
ery are rapidly growing. During 
November (the latest month for 















which we have figures), unfilled 
orders for machinery increased by 
$257 million to $15,671 million, or 
$1,056 million above August, 1955. 
The gain in this period of three 
months was almost as large as the 
rise of $1,084 million in the pre- 
vious nine months. The machine 
tool industry reports a _ rising 
surge of new orders—$102.6 mil- 
lion in October, $128.1 in Novem- 
ber, and $1569 million in 
December, the highest monthly 
figures since June, 1951, and two 
and a half times greater than 
Deceinber, 1954. 


- Of considerable importance for 
the short-term business outlook is 
the continued rapid rise in per- 
sonal income. In December, 1955, 
it was running at the annual rate 
of $315.0 billion, or $3.0 billion 
above November and $8.9 billion 
above the monthly average for 
the third quarter. 


Better Second Half 


But what about the fears, voiced 
by many forecasters, that the 
second half of 1956 will be a 
period of contraction? I do not 
find evidence to support this 
view. In fact, as I have said, the 
present outlook is that the fourth 
quarter will be the best quarter 
of the year. Let us, however, ex- 
amine briefly some of the reasons 
that have been given for expect- 
ing contraction in the second half 
of 1956. Three principal reasons 
are given: 

(1) That there will be a sub- 
stantial accumulation of inven- 
tories in the first half of 1956, 
with the result that there will be 
a sharp drop in the rate of ac- 
cumulation in the second half of 
the year or even some actual 
decumulation. 


(2) That there will be a con- 
tinued contraction of residential 
construction and the buying of 
automobiles in the second half of 
1956 which will not be offset by 
the expansion of business expen- 
ditures on equipment and on con- 
struction and by other increases 
in expenditures. 

(3) That repayments on con- 
sumer credit in the second half 
of the year may exceed new 
extensions, thus producing a de- 
flationary effect. 

None of these reasons for 
expecting contraction in the sec- 
ond half of the year impresses me 
as persuasive. Inventories have 
been growing at a moderate rate 
but, in view of the _ limited 
capacity of the steel industry and 
the large backlog of unfilled 
orders in most durable goods in- 
dustries, large accumulation of 
inventories in the first half of the 
year is not likely. 

The .ow points in housing con- 
struction and in automobile out- 
put will probably come well be- 
fore the end of the year, so that 
both of these industries will be 
expanding in the closing months 
of 1956. Housing starts have 
already been dropping for 13 
months. There is a good chance 
that recent steps to stimulate 
housing will halt the drop some 
time in the second quarter. Re- 
covery in housing, however, may 
well be slow — limited by the 
absorption of men and materials 
in commercial and_ industrial 
building and by rising labor costs. 

Automobile output will un- 
doubtedly reach a low in the 
third quarter—shortly before the 
1957 models are introduced. The 
new models will be introduced 
several weeks earlier in the fall 
season than has been usual, and, 
unless the new models fail to meet 
the public taste, fourth quarter 
automobile sales (after adjust- 
ment for seasonal) will be the 
largest of the year. 


Consumer Credit 


Extensions of consumer credit 
(after adjustment for seasonal) 
will probably exceed repayments 
throughout 1956 excepvt possibly 
in the third quarter. The margin 
between extensions and repay- 
ments has been rather large. By 
the third quarter repayments will 
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perhaps be running at the rate of 
slightly more than §9 billion per 
quarter. If extensions of credit for 
the purchase of automibiles are 
15% below the third quarter of 
1855 (as they probably will be), 
and if there is no growth in 
extensions cf consumer credit for 
other purposes, extensions will be 
running slightly below $9 billion 
per quarter in the third quarter— 
in other words, slightly below re- 
payments. But seme growth in the 
other torms of consumer credit js 
likely. Hence, the most realistic 
conclusion seems to be that in the 
third quarter of 1956 extensions 
of consumer credit and repay- 
ments will be roughly in balance. 
There may be a slight inflationary 
effect or a slight deflationary ef- 
fect, but in either event the effect 
will not be large. 


Fourth Quarter 


Why do J expect production to 
be expanding in the closing 
months of 1956? Government oui- 
lays are quite certain to be larger 
in the second half of 1956 than in 
the first half. Expenditures on 
housing will be slowly rising. 
Wage increases will be rather ex- 
tensive throughout the year 1956, 
and many of them will be fairly 
substantial. Several million 
workers will be getting increases 
which were negotiated last year— 
the second and third instalments 
of last year’s advances. The 
petroleum companies have al- 
ready given a moderately large 
increase of about 6%. Raises will 
soon he nezotiated in the airplane 
industry, the meat packing indus- 
try, woolen and worsted industry, 
the men’s clothing industry, the 
steel industry, the building trades, 
and in thousands cf small- and 
medium-sized plants. In addition, 
the advance of the national mini- 
mum wage to one dollar an hour 
on March 1 will give about 1.3 
million workers an average raise 
of about 13 cents an hour and will 
indirectly increase the wages of 
many other workers. 


Most of these wage advances 
(but not all of them) will be 
stimulating. Under _ conditions 
existing in 1956 most wage in- 
creases will raise the payrolls of 
the employer making them. 
Furthermore, under conditions 
existing in 1956 employers will 
maintain their non-payroll ex- 
penditures by borrowing from 
banks, by drawing on idle funds, 
or by raising their prices. Hence, 
wage Increases will raise the total 
expenditures of the community. 


With government spending ris- 
ing, with residential construction 
slowly rising, at least after the 
middle of the year, with the out- 
lays of business on plant and 
equipment rising slowly or at 
least not dropping, and with wage 
increases raising payrolls, an ex- 
pansion cf total expenditures in 
the closing months of the year 
seems inevitable. Only an extraor- 
dinary change, such as a large 
and sudden jump in the rate of 
saving, could prevent consumer 
expenditures from rising to rein- 
force the increase in other forms 
of outlays. Hence, I conclude that 
present indications are that the 
fourth quarter of 1956 will see the 
highest rate of production of the 
year. 

II 
The Medium-Term Outlook 


What can be said about the 
prospects for the economy during 
the medium term—say, during the 
next 16 years? The last 10 years 
have been a period of extraor- 
dinarily rapid change. Ten years 
ago the atomic bomb was less than 
a year cld, and the hydrogen 
bomb had not been developed. 
There were no electronic com- 
puters, no transistors, and no 
radio-active isotopes were avail- 
able for experimental work. In the 
last 19 years the number of cars 
and trucks on the roads has 
roughly dcubled, and the number 
of revenue passenger miles flown 
by commercial airlines has 
roughly trebled. Even since 1948 
the production of anti-biotics has 


increased about nine-fold, of air- 
ccndiiioning units about seven- 
teen-fold, frozen focds by nearly 
three-fold, and television sets by 
over six-fold. Expenditures on 
scientific. and technological re- 
searcn, expressed in terms of dol- 
lars of constant purchasing power, 
have more than doubled in the 
last 10 years. 

The coming decade will be a 
period of equally rapid change. 
We can be sure, tor example, that 
rapid progress will be made in 
weapons of destruction, especially 
guided missiles, and at the end of 
another ten years the human race 
will be better able than ever be- 
fore to destroy itself. But let us 
see a few of the principal trends 
that may be expected. I have 
selected four, which, of course, 
are only a few out of many. 


Cold War to Centinue 


(1) The cold war will continue. 
This is an underlying conclusion 
of considerable economic signifi- 
cance. It means that defense ex- 
penditures will remain high and 
will tend to increase. It also 
means that technological research 
will continue to be supported on 
an enormous scale by the gov- 
ernment, and that technological 
change in industry will be ac- 
celerated by technological dis- 
coveries and developments pro- 
duced by the defense program. 

I shall not discuss at length my 
reasons for believing that no end 
of the cold war is in sight. Un- 
settled conditions in many parts 
of the world invite a struggle be- 
tween Russia and the free nations 
of the West. For example, the 
withdrawal of the British, Dutch, 
and French from India, Egypt, 
and other places in the Far East 
creates a sort of vacuum in those 


regions, and the gain in the 
strength of Russia and China 
means that these countries will 


attempt to move in where Britain, 
the Netherlands, and France have 
moved out. Were one side or the 
other rapidly winning the cold 
war, one might be justified in 
predicting an early end. Thus 
far, however, the cold war has 
resulted more or less in a draw, 
and it would be unrealistic for 
the United States to expect much 
better results in the immediate 
future. Russia and her associates 
have an enormous advantage—in 
large parts of the world their 
objectives are satisfactorily 
achieved by fostering discontent, 
misunderstanding, and prejudice 
between countries and _ within 
countries and by encouraging dis- 
order and disturbance — in short, 
by subversion. In the same coun- 
tries the objectives of the free 
countries of the West can be 
‘achieved only by encouraging un- 
derstanding, stability, and eco- 
nomic development. It is much 
easier to foster discontent and 
disorder than it is to promote 
economic development. 





Favorable World Appeal 


The tactics of the United States 
in the cold war, both under the 
Truman Administration and the 
Eisenhower Administration, leave 
much to be desired. We have al- 
lowed ourselves to be presented 
to the rest of the world primarily 
as the home of big business and 
the exponent of industrial effi- 
ciency. We have reason to be 
proud of our big business and of 


our efficiency, but these achieve- 
ments lack human appeal and the 
peoples of other countries do not 
yearn for them. But the United 
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States has developed far more 
successfully than any other coun- 
try two institutions than do pos- 
sess strong human appeal. These 
institutions are the family-owned 
and operated farm and the free 
trade union—open to workers of 
all parties and creeds, free of 
domination by the government 
and able to concentrate its efforts 
on representing the day-to-day 
interests of the workers. 

The family-owned and operater! 
farm has been made so efficient 
in the United States that its very 
efficiency has created a problem 
of too much production—a prob-- 
lem that many other countries 
would be only too glad to have. 
The family-owned and operated 
farm may not be the best way to 
produce all kinds of farm prod- 
ucts under all kinds of condi-- 
tions, but it is the best way to 
produce a wide variety of crops 
and it can provide hope for a 
good living to hundreds of mil- 
lions of people all over the world. 
The free trade union, through no*% 
without shortcomings, is the best 
device that men have thus far 
developed for handling the day-- 
to-day problems of the workers 
on the job, for seeing that workers: 
get fair treatment from their 
bosses, and a good share in the 
gains from growing productivity. 
The foreign teams of trade un-- 
ionists who visited the United 
States were invariably impressecl 
by the completeness and vigor 
with which the trade unions of 
this country represent the inter- 
ests of workers — particularly a% 
the local level. If the Unitect 
States were thought of arounel 
the world as a champion of the 
family-owned and operated farm 
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: The National Sugar Refining Company 
reports higher volume in 1959 


Highlights of the Ten-Year Statistical Record 
from the 1955 Annual Report now going to 
stockholders and employees are given below. 





costs rose during the year. 


in 1953. 


Working capital at year 


quest. 


Dollar sales increased in 1955 but net in- 
come was somewhat lower because refining 


were $3.25 as against $3.96 in 1954 and $2.70 


907. Expenditures of $2,539,014 in 1955 for 
improvements brought the total investment for 
this purpose since World War II to $16,517,379. 


A copy of the full report is available upon re- 


Earnings per share 


end was $13,006,- 











TEN-YEAR STATISTICAL RECORD 
- : 
Sales | Net earnings | pce — | Net worth | ee: 
(per share) 

1946 | $103,844,255 | $1,747,752 | $3.07 | $1.45 $26,148,995 | $ 665,974 _ 
1947 | $159,193,006 | $2,752,886 $484 | $1.60 $27,934,896 | $1,128,580 
1948 | $111,789,000 | $1,896,244 | $3.33 | $2.00 | $28,693,510 | $1,969,337 
1949 | $134,569,357 | $2,503,998 | $4.40 | $2.00 | $30,059,878 | $1,694,265 
1950 | $151,835,504 | $2,567,716 $4.51 | $2.50 | $31,205,556 | $1,658,406 
1951 | $140,062,858 | $1,908,444 $3.35 $2.50 $31,841,962 | $ 939,607 
1952 | $147,889,146 | $1,746,688 $3.07 $2.50 $32,166,612 | $1,073,535 
1953 | $150,461,935 | $1,536,870 $2.70 $2.50 $32,281,444 | $2,234,592 
1954 | $140,714,410 | $2,254,631 $3.96 | $2.50 | $33,114,037 | $2,613,069 
1955 | $144,856,086 $1,850,929 $3.25 $2.50 $33,542,928 | $2,539,014 
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Continued from page 15 


Short-and-Medium Term 
Economic Outlook 


and of the free trade union, rather 
than mainly as an exponent of 
big business and efficiency, our 
influence with the underprivi- 
leged peoples of the world would 
be substantially enhanced. 


Technological Change 

(2) Technological change will 
grow at an accelerated pace. To 
begin with, we are limited in 
putting to use the knowledge that 
we already possess by an insuf- 
ficiency of engineers and other 
technicians. Some progress in 
overcoming this shortage is being 
made. Thus, engineering school 
enrollments have increased from 
165,637 in the year 1951-52 to 
243,198 in the year 1955-56—a 
gain of almost 50%. 2 

The rapidity of technological 
change will be increased by the 
fact that the decade starts with 
considerably more partly finished 
research on the way to becoming 
commercially applicable than was 
on hand immediately after the 
war. The best way to make a 
rough comparison of the volume 
of unfinished research at the be- 
ginning of the two periods is to 
compare the number of man-years 
devoted to research just prior to 
the beginning of each period. In 
the ten years 1946 to 1955, about 
1,600,000 man-years were devoted 


by scientists and engineers to 
scientific and technological re- 
search and development; in the 


previous ten years from 1936 to 
1945, about 837,000 man-years 
were devoted by scientists and 
engineers to research and devel- 
opment. In other words, nearly 
twice as many man-years have 
been devoted to research and de- 
velopment since the end of the 
war than during the _ previous 
ten-year period. 


New Knowledge 


Finally, technological change 
will be accelerated by rapid 
growth in our new industry of 


discovery. I have pointed out else- 
where that it is convenient to re- 
gard research as a separate indus- 
try—an industry engaged in the 
production of knowledge. Al- 
though much of the research is 
done in laboratories which work 
for particular enterprises (and 
are, therefore, in the nature of 
captive plants), most of the 
knowledge soon becomes gener- 
ally available and thus broadly 
contributes to growth in the pro- 
ductivity of industry and _ the 
improvement of products. 

The demand for new knowledge 
greatly exceeds our capacity to 
meet the demand. The principal 
factor limiting the growth of 
discovery is the number of trained 
and qualified scientific and en- 
gineering personnel. The number 
of such persons has been growing 
rapidly, but it is uncertain how 
rapidly we shall be able to in- 
crease the number of engineers 
and scientists in the immediate 
future. During the five years, 1948 
to 1953, the increase in the num- 
ber of engineers and scientists 
engaged in research was about 
59,000.35 In the previous five years, 
from 1943 to 1948, the increase 
was 36,000, and in the next earlier 
guinquennial it was slightly less 
than 56,000. 

Will it be possible to continue 
to increase the number of en- 
gineers and scientists engaged in 
research at the rate of about 12.- 
0600 a year? The answer to this 
question is probably, “Yes,” but 





2U. S. Office of Education, “Engi- 
neering Enrollments and Degrees, 1954,” 
Circular No. 421, p. 1, and correspond- 
ence. 

3 Office of the Secretary of Defense, 
“The Growth of Scientific Research and 
Development, July 27, 1953, p. 12; and 
the Economic Report of the President, 
January, 1954, p. 163. 


it wiJl not be easy to make the 
needed additions to the engineers 
and__s scientists. An important 
handicap is that the high schools 
as a whole are not well equipped 
to prepare students for science 
and engineering courses in the 
universities. An encouraging de- 
velopment is the growth in the 
number of Ph.D’s’ granted in 
mathematics, physics, and chem- 
istry. In the period 1935 to 1939, 
Ph.D’s granted in these three 
subjects averaged 703 a year. By 
1950 the number had more than 
doubled (it was 1,471), and it has 
slowly increased until in 1954 it 
was 1,725—an alltime high.4 

The long-run growth of knowl- 
edge is limited by the slow rate 
at which the universities are able 
to offer additional permanent 
positions to teachers and research 
workers. The slow growth in the 
number of permanent university 
jobs extends to all fields—physical 
science, biological science, and 
social science. There is far more 
money available to finance re- 
search than there are persons to 
do the research. The very limited 
ability of the universities to in- 
crease the number of their perma- 
net teaching and research staffs 
is of concern to the entire country 
because universities are the places 
best adapted for carrying on the 
sort of research that has no im- 
mediate applications but which 
provides the foundation for new 
developments in technology There 
is no doubt that, if the universities 
had more permanent’ research 
positions to offer, they would be 
able quickly to fill these places. 





Highway Construction 


(3) The country will construct 
a great system of interstate high- 
ways. During the next ten years 
the United States will need to 
provide roads and parking space 
for about 30 million more cars 
and trucks. It is proposed to 
spend during the next ten years 
about $27 billion on 40,000 miles 
of interstate highways. The cost 
will probably exceed the esti- 
mates. The new highway system 
will have profound effects upon 
the locations of plants and ware- 
houses and the operations of in- 
dustry. And the execution of this 
enormous construction project 
will have powerful repercussions 
on the economy. It will create 
strong demand for many kinds cf 
machinery, materials, and labor 
and hence will have a_ strong 
tendency to raise prices and 
wages. 


Consumer Credit to Expand 


(4) The use of consumer credit 
will continue to expand rapidly. 
During the last ten years the vol- 
ume of consumer credit outstand- 
ing has increased by around $39. 
billion. It is safe to predict that 
the next decade will see a con- 
tinuance of the rapid growth in 
consumer credit There is no way of 
telling how rapid the ncrease will 
be, but another rise of around $30 
billion would not be surprising. 
You may question this statement, 
pointing out that consumer credit 
started the last decade at a very 
low figure, mainly as a result of 
the shortage of durable consumer 
goods during the war. In January, 
1946, total consumer credit out- 
standing was only $5.6 billion— 
less than the increase in the one 
year 1955. Since the growth of 
consumer credit in the last decade 
started from an abnormally low 
level, can a second equally large 
increase be expected? 

I think that it should be ex- 
pected. One reason for expecting 
a continuation of the rapid growth 





4 National Science Foundation, Scien- 
tific Perscnned Resources, pp. 28, 30 and 
33. 
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of consumer credit is that there 
are still a large number of per- 
sons who would make excellent 
credit risks but who today are 
not borrowing. The people who 
are most inclined to borrow are 
those in the income class of $5,000 
to $7,500. These people have large 
enough incomes so that they make 
good credit risks, but they have 
small enough incomes so that they 
find it convenient to borrow. 
Nevertheless, about one out of 
three of the families with incomes 
of $5,000 to $7,500 has no short- 
term consumer indebtedness and 
another third of the families in 
this income bracket have short- 
term debts of less than $500. 
Obviously, there is an excellent 
opportunity for the banks, finance 
companies, retailers, and others to 
persuade the people with incomes 
of $5,000 to $7,500 to go into debt 
more deeply. The families with 
incomes of $3,000 to $5,000 make 
rather good credit risks, and yet 
about 36% of these families had 
no short-term indebtedness and 
another 36% owed less than $500. 
In these income brackets also 
there is opportunity for a large 
increase in short-term indebted- 
ness. Even the families with in- 
comes of $7,500 or more can prob- 
ably be persuaded to go into debt 
more heavily rather than to pay 
cash. At the present time almost 
half of the families with incomes 
of $7,500 or more have no short- 
term cebts. The banks and the 
finance companies will obviously 
do their best to persuade these 
good credit risks to become bor- 
rowers. 

A second reason for believing 
that a continued rapid rise of 
consumer credit is ahead is that 
social attitudes toward short-term 
personal indebtedness are under- 
going a revolutionary change. It 
is true that people have long had 
charge accounts at stores and have 
bought a few things (furniture, 
for example) on the” instalment 
plan. But the conventional point 
of view has been that, except for 
a few traditional kinds of debts, 
short-term personal borrowing is 
to be avoided. There is no doubt 
that ideas about the wisdom and 
propriety of personal indebted- 
ness are changing. The automo- 
bile has done more than anything 
else to make personal indebted- 
ness respectable and to cause it 
to be regarded with complacercy. 
Among the older persons ideas 
have changed much less than 
among younger — among families 
headed by persons of 45 and over 
about two out of three had no 
instalment debts in 1954, but 
among families headed by persons 
under 45 less than two out of five 
had no instalment debts. Fi- 
nance companies, banks, stores, 
air lines, steamship lines, are do- 
ing their best to encourage people 
to go into debt. Steamship lines 
and air lines advertise, “Go now 
and pay later.”’ Some department 
stores have established lines of 
credit for custonmaers which permit 
the customer, by making a regular 
monthly payment, to remain in 
debt up to a given amount. The 
Merchants National Bank of Bos- 
ton offers a “borrow by mail” 
service. The applicant fills out a 
form and, if his credit is sound, 
gets a check by return mail. 


I am not discussing what 
amount of consumer credit is 
sound or what rate of increase is 
too great. Whether a rise of $39 
billion in the next ten years is 
too great, provided it comes grad- 
ually at the rate of about $3 
billion a year, will depend upon 
the size of demands for credit 
from residential building, busi- 
ness, and government. But there 
is no doubt that an increase of 
$30 billion in consumer credit ia 
the next ten years will be power- 
ful stimulant to the economy. 


Ill 
With the cold war forcing large 
expenditures on weapons and re- 


5 “Survey of Consumer Finances, Sup- 
plementary Table ‘16”, Federal Reserve 
Bulletin, June, 1955, p. 620. 


searcn, with technological change 
and discovery going on faster than 
ever and producing new goods and 
new processes and equipment for 
which there is a large demand, 
with the country embarking on 
a much-needed road program that 
dwarfs all previous public works 
programs, and with consumer 
credit almost doubling, the next 
ten years promise to be a period 
of exceptionally strong demand 
for goods. It is quite likely that 
we shall attempt to do too much 
by rapidly raising our consump- 
tion while maintaining a high rate 
of defense spending and a high 
rate of investment. Hence, it 
looks very much as if it would be 


easier in this period for prices 
to rise than to fall. The danger 
of a rise will be accentuated by 
the strong popular desire for cuts 
in taxes and by the exceptionally 
advantageous bargaining position 
that will be occupied by the trade 
unions. A high level of employ- 
ment can be counted on for most 
of the next decade, but if some 
one has a feasible way of prevent- 
ing a creeping rise in prices from 
accompanying the strong demand 
for goods that is in prospect, let 
him bring it forth! In my judg- 
ment, we must reconcile ourselves 
to the prospect of a slow rise in 
most prices. 








BOND CLUB OF SYRACUSE 
John P. Miles, 


Manager of the Syracuse Office of L. D. 


Sherman & Co,, has been elected President of the Bond Club of 


Syracuse. 


Other officers elected were Harry C. Copeland, Reynolds & 





John P. Miles Francis Q. Coulter 


Co., Vice-President; Francis Q. 





A. C. Bickelhaup, Jr. Harry C. Copeland 


Coulter, Marine Midland Com- 


pany of Central New York, Treasurer; Albert C. Bickelhaup, Jr., 
Secretary. Members of the Board of Governors are Pearne Ww. 
Billings, Cohu & Co., James C. Tormey, Jr., Hemphill, Noyes & 
Co., and Donald L. Tiffany, Donald L. Tiffany, Inc. 


INVESTMENT TRADERS ASSOCIATION OF PHILADELPHIA 
The 32nd Annual Mid-winter Dinner of the Investment Trad- 
ers Association of Philadelphia will be held on Friday, March 2, 
1956 in the Grand Ballroom of the Bellevue-Stratford Hotel. 
Willard F. Rice of Eastman, Dillon & Co. is Chairman of 
the Dinner Committee, with J. Edward Knob of Drexel & Co. as 


Co-Chairman. 


Randolph Sander of Butcher & Sherrerd is in 


charge of Guest Tickets; Henry M. O’Shea of Drexel & Co., Hotel 
Reservations; and Clifford G. Remington of Woodcock, Hess & 


Co., Member Tickets. 


SECURITY TRADERS ASSOCIATION OF NEW YORK 

The 20th Annual Dinner of the Security Traders Association 
of New York will be held at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, April 27. 
Tariff $15 per person, dress informal. 

Reservations should be made by letter with Elbridge H. Smith, 
Stryker & Brown, New York City and it is requested that checks 


be enclosed at the same time. 


Hotel Reservations may be made with Frank J. Ronan, New 


York Hanseatic Corp. 


Michael J. Heaney, Michael J. Heaney & Co. is Chairman of 


the arrangements committee. 


SECURITY TRADERS ASSOCIATION OF NEW YORK 
The Security Traders Association of New York, Inc. (STANY) 
Bowling League standing as of Feb. 9, 1956 is as follows: 


Team Points 
Krisam (Capt.), Farrell, Clemence, Gronick, Flanagan_--- 15 
Kaiser (Capt.), Kullman, Werkmeister, O’Connor, Strauss_. 15 
Donadio (Capt.), Brown, Rappa, Shaw, Demaye---- ------ 13 
Leone (Capt.), Gavin, Fitzpatrick, Valentine, Greenberg.- 11 
Growney (Capt.), Define, Alexander, Montanye, Weseman__ 11 
Serlen (Capt.), Gold, Krumholz, Wechsler, Gersten__--_-_~- 10 
Barker (Capt.), Bernberg, H. Murphy, Whiting, McGovan__ 10 
Topol (Capt.), Eiger, Nieman, Weissman, Foerbes__----~---- 9 
Leinhardt (Capt.), Bies, Pollack, Kuehner, Fredericks__--- 8 
Bradley (Capt.), C. Murphy, Voccolli, Rogers, Hunter___-__- 8 
Meyer (Capt.), Corby, A. Frankel, Swenson, Dawson-Smiith 7 
Manson (Capt.), Jacobs, Barrett, Siegel, Yunker_------- 3 

200 Point Club 5 Point Club 

Tom Greenberg ___. 214 Bob Topol 

Carl Swenson _-_--- 207 Joe Donadio 

Stan Shaw ,_---..-- 201 Walt Bradley 


LETTER TO THE EDITOR: 
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Remedies to Relieve Automobile 
Parking and Highway Congestion 


With traffic conditions in New York City and in other large 
cities in mind, Alexander Wilson suggests remedial measures 
to relieve present parking difficulties and dangerous highway 
congestion by limiting the size of passenger cars and particu- 
larly commercial trucks. To discourage the use and future 
manufacture of oversize passenger automobiles and trucks, 


the author would levy a heavy 


and trucks by Congressional enactment. 


“excess size” tax on mew cars 
Proposes building 


underground parking spaces whenever possible, also parking 

facilities in basements and lower fleors of new buildings and 

constructing a pay thruway tunnel in New York from the 
Battery to the city’s northern boundary. 


Editor, Commercial and Financial 
Chronicle: 


If there is one problem calling 
for immediate attention and solu- 
tion in this country today that 
affects the entire population, more 
or less, it is 
the parking 
problem and 
traffic con- 
gestion of 


automobiles 
in cities and 
suburbia. 


The traffic 
problem is so 
evident that 
it does not re- 
quire any 
elucidation, 
for the New 
York City 
streets are 
parked with 
cars both in day and night hours 
and the highways are jammed 
with endless lines of automobiles 
which become ae headache to 
pedestrians and drivers alike 
whether pleasure or business bent. 

The authorities in our munici- 
pal precincts talk and talk about 
what should be done to remedy 
the situation but never do any- 
thing effective about it. 


Alexander Wilson 


Traffic Conditions in the Suburbs 


The same story is true of sub- 
urban life—where it almost seems 
that every house owner owns and 
operates at least one or two cars 
which might lead one to think 
that the multiplicity of shiny cars 
on the streets every day and 
everywhere were originally given 
away as prize packages with the 
purchase of a cake of soap or 
some other daily commodity. 

Now the $64,000 question is 
what can be done about it and 
how? The question resolves itself 
into: Is there any practical plan 
that will serve to cause more 
parking space to be available and 
provide more room on our over- 
crowded and dangerous high- 
ways? 


Elevated Automobile Highways 
Built Over Railroad Tracks 


Heretofore the writer advanced 
several reasons* why it would be 
expeditious to build elevated au- 
tomobile highways over railroad 
tracks (particularly for the first 
200 to 250 miles leading out of 
crowded industrial centers) and 
asked why in New York City, for 
instance, the old elevated struc- 
tures that once stood in our city 
streets, could not be converted, 
without much expense, into city 
automobile highways for light 
passenger cars (not heavy loaded 
auto trucks) by utilizing the old 
9th, 6th and 3rd Avenue struc- 
ture routes throughout the length 
of our great metropolitan city. 

Referring to this matter, Bernard 
M. Baruch. the wise and eminent 
American elder statesman, wrote 
the writer Sept. 12, 1951, after his 
article* appeared “I often won- 
dered why instead of pulling 
down the elevated tracks, they 
did not make them into Thru- 
ways.” 





*“Motor Thruways Built Over Rawov 
Tracks” in the Chronicle of Sept. 6, 1951. 








But no action was taken by the 
City Fathers and demolition con- 
tracts were awarded and exe- 
cuted. 

Our city streets uptown and 
all over New York City are 
solidly parked nightly with thou- 
sands of passenger cars (a serious 
fire risk) and the situation con- 
tinues to grow worse rather than 
better weekly. 

There are over 66,000,000 regis- 
tered cars of all kinds on the road 
at the present time while the 1955 
output of new cars totaled nearly 
8,000,000 more automobiles and 
the output for 1956 and succeed- 
ing years may equal the 1955 
record. These cars will have to 
find garage, parking and high- 
way space somewhere in _ this 
blessed land of ours. 

No one will deny that we are 
face to face with a traffic prob- 
lem of vast proportions. There- 
fore the writer believes that all 
passenger automobiles and com- 
mercial trucks which exceed a 
normal wheelbase length will 
have to be heavily taxed for ex- 
cess space, which of course would 
include all new cars that are 
manufactured after such a law 
becomes effeetive. 

These size limitations should 
tend to lower the price of new 
cars to the public and car weight 
should reduce the amount of us- 
able gas besides effecting a sav- 
ing in repairs and maintenance. 
Many makes of cars like the big 
Cadillac models, Chrysler Impe- 
rial, Mercury, Packard and other 
makes are unnecessarily large and 
could be fashioned for size after 
many of the foreign models like 
the English Jaguar and the Ger- 
man Volkswagen for example. 
The sales appeal and trend in the 
United States has been to build 
bigger and bigger cars. 


There is no alternative except 
to limit the size of future models 
within reasonable limits and by 
so doing, the writer believes that 
we will increase parking space 
and maneuverability and easier 
driving qualities of all cars. 


Limit the Size of Passenger and 
Commercial Trucks by 
Congressional Enactment 


If the excess size tax doesn’t re- 
lieve the situation, then there is 
only one course left in the opin- 
ion of the writer and that is for 
the Congress of the United States 
to restrict legally the size of all 
passenger cars and commercial 
trucks. Americans characteristi- 
cally go to extremes in many 
things, especially the mechanical 
manifestations of things, and seem 
to be obsessed with a mania for 
bigness in everything. The tre- 
mendous horsepower manufac- 
turers are building into some new 
models may be all right for auto 
racetracks and advertising pur- 
poses but not necessary for gen- 
eral use. 


Some Measures Being Tried in 
New York City to Increase 
Mobility 
The writer is aware that sev- 
eral plans have been advanced by 
various municipalities without 
making any appreciable differ- 


ence either to parking, 
blocks and congestion 
hours. 

Here in New York City, an op- 
tional plan that was considered, 
aimed to get car owners to park 
their cars at the city’s northern 
line and continue their trip down- 
town by subway or bus. 

On some ot our throughway 
avenues in New York (like 10th, 
9th, 8th, 7th, 2nd and Ist Ave- 
nues) are now being operated as 
one way North or one way South 
automobile throughfares, as well 
as several crosstown streets. 

Another optionai plan endeav- 
ored to get auto truck deliveries 
ef merchandise at night in order 
to leave the crosstown streets in 
New York City clear in daytime 
hours. The auto congestion prob- 
lem especially in crosstown streets 
is largely the result of the heavy 
volume of trucks picking up or 
delivering merchandise of all 
types. The writer ventures to pre- 
dict that one day it will be man- 
datory for most of that sort of 
business to be done at night. This 
will mean, of course, a consider- 
able amount of hardship, and per- 
haps additional costs, for some of 
our businessmen. It will also en- 
tail getting the cooperation of the 
truckdrivers themselves which 
may not come too readily. 


traffic 
in rush 


Practical Solutions Which 
Would Help 


Another solution suggests itself: 
To construct buildings in the fu- 
ture with parking space on the 
roofs or devote one or two of the 
lower floors or the basement to 
tenants’ parking space. Also to 
build underground parking spaces 
where above-ground spaces are 
not available. 


The day is not far distant when 
a pay North and South automobile 
tunnel will have to be built from 
the Batterv to the city’s northern 
line at 218th Street to accommo- 
date future traffic. 

Now some critic may ask 
whether the writer is an exponent 
of smaller size passenger auto- 
mobiles just because he himself 
has a smaller car, but here, the 
writer frankly admits that he 


owns one of those exaggerated size | 


cars (an inheritance) which he 
and other car owners cannot get 
into the home garage because of 
its outlandish length. 


Houses on Wheels—Monster Com- 
mercial Trucks Are Highway 
Menaces 


Now we come face to face with 
the worst problem of all and that 
is the monster size commercial 
trucks and trailers that are in 
many, many cases as big as houses 
on wheels and it is no exaggera- 
tion to say that some of these ve- 
hicles are almost as big and long 
as railroad freight cars and that 
their number is increasing at an 
appalling rate and nothing appar- 
ently has been done restricting 
their immense length and size. 
The same regulation suggested 
above for passenger cars should 
rule, i. e. to heavily tax all new 
commercial trucks, trailers and 
other freighted vehicles for ex- 
cess size when these commercial 
types exceed the norm. 


The writer has been asked what 
we should do about the length 
and size of passenger cars and 
commercial trucks that are on the 
road now. The answer to that one 
is that all passenger cars and auto 
trucks in operation today should 
also be subject to an excess size 
tax, perhaps half or 50% of what 
new cars would be obliged to pay. 


In summation, the long-term 
object of restrictive limitations | 
discussed in this article is 


to discourage the manufacture 
and sale and ownership of abnor- 
mally size cars and trucks and 
their use by transportation con- 
cerns and the public, 


Traffic Conditions Abroad 


A recent world-wide survey by 
the Associated Press shows that 


traffic congestion is not exclu- 
sively an American problem. 

The survey reveals that parking 
and congestion is not confined to 
our shores but is acute in charac- 
ter and extent in London, Paris, 
Brussels, Rome, Stockholm, Copen- 
hagen and other European cen- 
ters not to forget traffic jams in 
Tokyo, Japan and Rio de Janeiro, 
Brazil. 

Another situation in New York 
that will require serious atten- 
tion, are the disagreeable gas 
fumes from automobile exhausts 
when traffic is heavy on the pub- 
lic streets such as a pedestrian en- 
counters on Fifth, Madison, Park 
and other busy avenues when the 
humidity is high in the spring and 
summer months. 

ALEXANDER WILSON 
25 Parkview Drive, 
Millburn, N. J., 
Feb. 14, 1956 


Franklin Secs. Adds 


(Special to THe FiInaNcIAL CHRONICLE) 
ATLANTA, Ga. — Harry M. 
Breed and Julien M. Hodgskin 
have been added to the staff of 
Franklin Securities Co., 57 For- 
syth Street, N. W. 


Three With Merrill Lynch 


(Special to THe FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 
DAYTON, Ohio—Mrs. Margaret 
M. Eaton, Harold E. Holmes and 
Thomas R. Jervis are now with 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & 
Beane, American Building. 


With T. Nelson O’Rourke 


(Special to THe FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 
DAYTONA BEACH, Fla. — 
Louise M. Schunck has been added 
to the staff of T. Nelson O’Rourke, 
Inc., 533 Seabreeze Boulevard, 
members of the Midwest Stock 
Exchange. 


Salomon Bros. & Hutzler 


(Special to Tue FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 


WEST PALM BEACH, Fla. — 
Thomas W. Gleason is now con- 
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L. H. Borin V.-P, of 
Nat'l Secs. & Research 


The election of Leighton H. 
Borin as a Vice-President of Na- 
tional Securities & Research Cor- 
poration, 120 Broadway, New 
York City, has been announced 
by H. J. Simonson, Jr., President. 


Mr. Borin, who joined the cor- 
poration in 1952 as a wholesale 
representative for the National 
Securities Series of mutual funds, 
will serve as Resident Vice-Presi- 
dent of the North Central Terri- 
tory with headquarters in Minne- 
apolis. The territory comprises 
the states of Iowa, Minnesota, 
Nebraska, North Dakota and 
South Dakota. 


Previously, Mr. Borin was asso- 
ciated with Link, Gorman, Peck 
& Company, Chicago. He is a 
former faculty member of North- 
western University and has served 
as an educational consultant to 
Sunbeam Corporation, Clayton 
Mark Corporation, and A. C. Niel- 
son Company. He is a graduate 
of Northwestern University with 
M.A. and Ph.D. degrees. 

His memberships include 
Speech Association of America, 
Pi Kappa Delta, Twin City Bond 
Club, and Twin City Security 
Traders Association. 


Two With F. I. Du Pont 


(Special to THe FinANcIAL CHRONICLE) 


FORT LAUDERDALE, Fla. — 
Loren L. Cluster and Nick P. 
Christos have joined the staff of 
Francis I. du Pont & Co., 455 East 
Las Olas Boulevard. Mr. Christos 
was previously with Makris In- 
vestment Bankers. 


Joins Roman & Johnson 
(Special to THE FrnanciaL CHRONICLE) 


FORT LAUDERDALE, Fla. — 
Chester A. Long has been added 
to the staff of Roman and John- 
son, 312 East Las Olas Boulevard. 





nected with Salomon Bros. & Mr. Long was previously with 
Hutzler, 307 North Dixie. Salomon Bros. & Hutzler. 
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Sun of Canada Increases 


Policyholders’ Dividends 





Cost of insurance reduced for seventh successive 
year; record $761 million new business reported. 








A new sales record for the 
Sun Life Assurance Company 
of Canada and a new dividend 
scale that will reduce the cost 
of insurance to policyholders 
for the 7th successive year have 
been announced by George W. 
Bourke, President, at the Com- 
pany’s 85th Annual Meeting. 
New life insurance sold in 1955 
amounted to $761 million, an 
increase of $65 million over the 
previous vear. Much of this 
new insurance was purchased 
in the United States where the 
Sun Life has 37% of its busi- 
ness in force. Included in the 
new business figure was $244 
million of group insurance, ex- 
ceeding the high level of pro- 
duction of the previous year. 
Total Sun Life insurance in 
force now exceeds $614 billion. 
Dividend scales are being in- 
creased, and in 1956 the Com- 
| pany will pay to its policyhold- 
| ers dividends amounting to ap- 





| proximately $28 million. 

The report also reveals that 
$42 million was paid to benefi- 
| ciaries of deceased policyhold- 
| ers, and $94 million paid to 
living policyholders and annui- 
tants. The $136 million paid in 
1955 brings the total paid by 
the Company since its organi- 
zation to $3 billion. 


Mr. Bourke pointed out that 
the record construction of new 
homes in the United States and 
Canada has been financed to a 
great extent out of the premi- 
ums paid by policyholders to 
life insurance companies. Mort- 
gage loans made by the Sun 
Life during 1955 amounted to 
$108,502,000 bringing the Com- 
pany’s total mortgage invest- 
ment to $399,966,000. 

In his report, Mr. Bourke ex- 
pressed the belief that the high 
levels attained in the insurance 
business would be exceeded in 
1956, and that life insurance 
ownership would rise to a new 
peak. “The public trust which 
the Sun Life enjoys today,” he 
declared, “is based not only on 
confidence in the Company, but 
also on the sound principles on 
which the industry at large is 
built. There is every reason for 
us to look ahead to continued 
public trust and to further suc- 
cess and achievement.” 

A copy of Sun Life’s complete 
1955 Annual Report, including 
the President’s review of the 
year, is being sent to each 
policyholder, or may be ob- 
tained from any of 100 of the 
branch offices of the Company 





throughout North America. 
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Unrealized Usefulness 
Of Instalment Credit 


By A. W. ZELOMEK* 


President, International Statistical Bureau, Inc. 


Professor Zelomek warns retailers they are on the firing line to 


offset relative government and business expenditure decline 
by increasing consumer purchases via instalment sales to mair- 
tain an expanding economy. Finds: (1) consumers to be the 
most important element in consumption; (2) consumer debt 


lower than it should be; (3) 


instalment credit generates in- 


creased consumer earnings; and (4) that expanded consumer 


credit sales can achieve for apparel and other soft lines what 


it has done for the auto industry. 


I suppose the first thing we 
should do is to recognize the fact 
that the public attitude toward 
instalment selling has undergone 
some pretty 
af Ss tt 
changes dur- 
ing the past 
20 to 50 years. 

Most of you, 

suspect, can 
»emember the 
“Cay when the 
‘vhole idea of 
instalmeiut 
credit was 
regarded 
‘vith what 
“mounted to 

reat moral 


Bs 
A. W. Zelomek 


indignation. 
‘There was 
:3methning almost sinful about 
“mortgaging” one’s future. Of 


course, few people at the time I 
om thinking of, before the First 
World War, owned, or wanted to 
own, a “horseless carriage.” But 
the psychology of that aay and 
ge can be judged from tne com- 
mon terms of home ownership. 
Such ownership was reserved for 
tne thrifty few, who by working 
Tong and saving hard had been 
eble to accumulate a substantial 
down-payment. For such people, 
~vyho had visibly established their 
strength of character, assumption 
«fa 10 or 15 year mortgage was 


)egarded as morally correct. But 
«ven that mortgage did not in- 
~olve instalment payments. In- 


‘2rest had to be paid regularly, 
) ut there was no regular instal- 
:rent payment schedule for mort- 
age debt reduction. 

The automobile brought a 
change in thinking. Unlike a 
) suse, the automobile was a mass 


> roduced product. It could be 
irned out in large numbers in 
-actories. However, these _ fac- 


< ories cost a lot of money to build. 
‘ind these factories could not 
lave been kept running if it was 
: 3 hard for a consumer to buy an 
i utomobile as it was for him to 
ivzy a home. Once the automobile 
“yas invented, and proved desir- 
le to the consumer, large-scale 
‘astalment selling had to be in- 
-2nted too. Automobile and in- 
‘alment buying go together like 
eer and pretzels. 

The success and growth of the 
sutomobile industry naturally 
.vew the attention of other busi- 
assmen to the importance of in- 
talment credit as a selling force. 
«st as naturally, this led to 
»aany abuses. Fly-by-night oper- 
‘ors peddled all sorts of shoddy 
:2erchandise for “a dollar down 
-d a dollar a week.” Most con- 
mers were unable to calculate 
carefully concealed charges 
“ey were paying in connection 
-ith their instalment purchases, 
id in some cases these ran as 
‘gh as 200 or 300% annually. 
he unscrupulous operator was 
it to take the public, and did. 
“ne attitude toward the morality 
* instalment merchandising came 
full circle. Where the consumer 
ho bought on the instalment 
1 lan had once been regarded with 
<oubt, the businessman who sold 


te ta ta A ont On as 


as 
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*An address by Prof. Zelomek before 
ie Wational Credit Management Division 
cf the National Retail Dry Goods Asso- 
«ation, New York City, Jan. 10, 1956. 





on the instalment plan was now 
regarded with suspicion. And 
having come a full circle, a new 
viewpoint had to be developed. 

Where are we now, in terms cf 
what might be called the eco- 
nomic philosophy of instalment 
merchandising? 

Certainly we have made prog- 
ress, a lot of progress, in elimi- 
nating the abuses that from time 
to time have been connected with 
instalment selling, and in evalu- 
ating both the advantages and the 
dangers of this type of consumer 
credit. 

But I do not believe that we 
have yet recognized the basic roie 
that instalment merchandising, in 
my opinion, will yet be called 
upon to play, if we are to have 
what we all want—continued ex- 
pansion in our economy for an 
indefinite period into the future. 


Role of Credit 


I feel justified in taking a few 
minutes at this point to tatk about 
the problems of long-term eco- 
nomic expansion. The subject has 
vital importance to you as busi- 
nessmen. You and the stores you 
represent will have a consider- 
able part in the future develop- 


ment of instalment merchandis- 
ing. Your policies along these 


lines may have a much broader 
and more profound importance 
than you now think. Finally, and 
most important of all, to you, if 
you recognize the fundamental 
importance of consumer instal- 
ment credit to continued eco- 
nomic expansion, your own poli- 
cies and planning are more likely 
to be profitable to your own mer- 
chandising effort, as well as to 
the public welfare. 

The problem of continuing eco- 
nomic expansion can be stated as 
follows: 

(1) Continued economic expan- 
sion requires that the economy 
as a whole increase steadily its 
ability to consume. 

(2) The three basic elements by 
which total consumption is ac- 
counted for are business, govern- 
ment and the consumer. 


(3) Of these, the consumer is 
most important: First, because of 
the magnitude of the consumption 
accounted for by the consumcr. 
Second, because, barring war, the 
consumption accounted for by 
government will.in coming years 
show a relative decline. Third, 
because business cannot expand 
its consumption (not only of the 
commodities used in production 
but also of new tools, equipment 
and buildings) unless the con- 
sumer can expand his consump- 
tion of finished products. 

Now, we economists know that, 
if we reach a time in the future 
when business greatly reduces its 
expenditures for new plant and 
equipment, this will pose a real 
threat to economic stability, and 
to the progress of economic ex- 
pansion. We know that economic 
expansion has always walked on 
two legs, so to speak—that an in- 
crease in the ability to produce 
must be closely associated with 
an increase in the ability to con- 
sume. We know that any serious 
lag in either the power to pro- 
duce or the power to consume 
is going to cause trouble. And 
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we feel very strongly that any 
serious lag in the future is more 
likely to originate in the power 
to consume than in the power 
to produce. 

As storekeepers, I believe you 
will agree with me that distribu- 
tion is a tougher job than pro- 
duction, that it is usually a lot 
easier to buy than it is to seil, 
and that cur future economic ex- 
pansion wan’t get very far unless 
you people can steadily increase 
the volume of goods that you, as 
merchants, take from our fac- 
tories and pass on to Our con- 
sumers. 

You retailers, in short, are on 
the firing line in the coming fight 
to keep consuming power up to 
snuff in relation to producing 
power. And instalment mercan- 
dising, in mv opinion, can give 
you invaluable help in winning 
that fight. I have two reasons f-r 
saying this: 

(1) Instalment merchandising 
can create a market today, which 
otherwise would not exist until 
tomorrow. It therefore provides 
a means of restoring balance, if 
producing power threatens to get 
ahead of consuming power. 

(2) Furthermore, tomorrow’s 
market, by virtue of instalment 
sales made today, will be bigger 


than if today’s sales were on a 
cash basis. 
I know there will be no dis- 


agreement with the first point— 
that instalment merchandising 
creates a market today, which 
otherwise wou!ldn’t be there until 
tomorrow (and a long tomorrow, 
at that) if all purchases had to be 
made on a cash basis. 

When we talk in terms of 
instalment merchandising, we are 
talking in terms of consumer in- 
tegrity and in terms cf consumer 
earning power. We are talking 
about a domestic market in 
which 32% of the consumers had 
incomes of $5,000 a year or more 
in 1955, against only 4% in 1941. 

But when we talk in terms of 
cash merchandising, we are talk- 
ing about a very limited market 
for any item marked with a siz- 
able sales tag. Even $5,000 a year 
will not allow much _ big-check 
spending by the average family 
out of current income. And if ex- 
pensive items are to be paid for 
out of the family’s liquid assets, 


then such items have a limited 
market indeed. For 29% of our 
families in 1955 had ne liquid 
assets at all, and only 10% of 


them had liquid assets of $5,000 
or more. 

No, there can’t be much doubt 
that instalment merchandising 
creates an immediate market, 
which otherwise would not exist. 
But what happens next? Maybe, 
by granting instalment credit, we 
have mortgaged tomorrow’s mar- 
ket, just as the consumers who 
have received this credit are said 
to have mortgaged a part of their 
future purchasing power. This 
possibly is what makes us un- 
easy about instalment merchan- 
dising. Are we selling our in- 
heritance for a mess of pottage? 
What will happen when tomorrow 
comes? 


Credit Creates Earnings 


Such questions are only natural. 
Instalment merchandising, in the 
historical sense, is still a very 
new tool; only recently did it 
come within the realm of general 
acceptance anc respectability. We 
still debate hotly about the items 
to which it should apply, about 
the terms on which it should be 
extended and so on. Perhaps the 
cnly thing we can agree on is 
that it has a powerful appeal to 


consumers — to the man in the 
street. 
The man in the street, of 


course, is very important to you. 
Moreover, he is one of your allies 
in your fight to keep consuming 
power moving vigorously ahead. 
What does instalment buying do 
to him? Does it help him, or does 
it hurt him? Is it a snare and a 
delusion, leading him into an un- 


bearable burden of debt? Or is it 
an aid and a stimulant to him, in 


achieving a higher standard of 
living, and in raising his indi- 


vidual consuming power? 

These questions about what in- 
stalment selling does to the 
consumer ar2 very important 
ones. I wish I had statistical in- 
formation at my finger-tips, which 
would allow me to read off all the 
answers. Unfortunately, I don’t 
have, and no one else has; either. 
We have quite a bit of indirect 
information about the consumer— 
how much he earns; how much 
he spends; how well he pays his 
debts. And this type of informa- 
tion indicates that the consumer 
is a pretty solid citizen, and a 
good credit risk. But it doesn’t 
tell us much about what instal- 
ment buying does to him as an 
individual. Does it merely get him 
ahead of himself by a year or 
two? Or does it, like natural 
ambition, or a college educaticn, 
or a nagging wife, spur him on to 
bigger and better things, which 
he wceculdn’t achieve otherwise? 

If instalment buying does no 
more for the individual consumer 
than to place a mortgage on his 
future earnings, then I say we 
could get along without it. But is 
there any doubt in your minds 
that it does more than that? Js 
there any doubt in your minds 
that instalment credit has a posi- 
tive value, not only to you who 
use it in sellirg, but also to the 
consumers who use it in buying? 
There isn’t in mine. 

To explain this conviction of 
mine, and it involves a most im- 
portant question, let us look at 
instalment merchandising from 
the viewpoint of the consumer. 

At any given moment in his 
life, the consumer’s knowledge of 
the future is very limited. He 
knows what his present status is 
but he doesn’t know what it will 
be next year. or the year after 
that. He doesn’t even know how 
long he will live. He knows what 
he is earning today, and what he 
can afford to spend. But he 
coesn’t know what he will be able 
to earn next year. He may have 
an idea that he will be better off 
in the future, but he can’t be 
sure of it. 


Now, I submit that the extent 
to which a consumer, any con- 
sumer, is able to increase his 
future earning power and his 
consuming power, depends to 
some extent on how much he 
wants to increase them. Not en- 
tirely, I will grant you; but I 
think we must admit that desire 
is a tremendously important in- 
gredient of accomplishment. And 
it is obvious that the sooner such 
Gesires are felt, in terms of the 
consumer’s unknown but limited 
earning’s span, the better the 
chances are that they will lead to 
an increased total of earnings and 
consumption for that individual 
consumer and his familv, over his 
entire earning’s span. The sooner 
we, as individuals, feel a strong 
Gesire to increase our earnings, 
the better the chance we have 
to bring this about. 

Now, we agreed that instalment 
merchandising makes it possible 
for you to sell a refrigerator, or a 
television receiver, or a bed-room 
set, to an individual customer 
rooner than you would be able to 
if he had to save up and pay cash. 
You may inclined to say: “So 
what. He would buy it sooner or 
later anyway. It all evens out in 
the long run.” But there I would 
have to disagree with you. Being 
able 10 own a house, and a car, 
and a television set, and essential 
appliances, and nice furniture, has 
a tremendous impact on_ that 
customer’s psychology, on how he 
thinks about the future, on what 
he wants out of the future in 
terms of increased earnings and 
still higher consuming power. As 
individuals, we don’t like to lose 
what we have. We don’t like to 
stand pat with what we have. We 
will work hard to keen what we 
have, and to get more. in a very 
real sense, the size of our am- 
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bition is related to the importance 
and the value of our possessions. 

That is why instalment selling 
adds an important and permanent 
increment to our consuming 
power. The instalment sales you 
make today actually increase the 
magnitude of tomorrow’s consum- 
ing power. For by making instal- 
ment sales today, you put in these 
customers’ possession items they 
would not otherwise have been 
able to own. And to the extent to 
which their ambition is geared to 
the relative importance and value 
of their possessions, their earning 
power will be higher, and to- 
morrow’s market will be just that 
much bigger. 


Dynamics of Debt 


I have spent quite a bit of time 
on this point both because it is 
important and because it is one 
that I believe most of us miss. 
This conception of instalment 
merchandising as making a per- 
manent and appreciable contribu- 
tion to the size of our consuming 
power is not very frequently dis- 
cussed. Very few stores, very few 


credit people, very few econ- 
cmists, in fact, have begun to 
think in these terms. However, 


the role played by distribution 
and production are being sur- 
veyed again in relation to tax 
policy. Moreover, various forms 
of debt, consumer, Government, 
and business, not only have a 
dynamics of their own, but have 
shifted greatly in relative impor- 
tance since the prewar period. I 
feel confident, therefore, that, al- 
though the views I have expressed 
here may seem a little strange 
and new to you at the moment, 
you will hear a great deal about 
them in the next few years. 

For many years I have urged 
my own retail clients to explore 
the possibilities of instalment 
merchandising. You will agree, I 
think, that the mail order houses 
and many of the large stores have 
introduced new techniques of in- 
stalment selling, which have in- 
creased their sales and improved 
their competitive position without 
exposing them to undue risks. In 
terms of the economic philosophy 
of instalment merchandising I 
have just expounded to you, this 
seems to me to have been a far- 
sighted policy. I urge you all to 
give these questions your most 
serious consideration. 


Summary Views 


Now I would like to state 
briefly my own views on some of 
the other subjects that are dis- 
cussed in connection with instal- 
ment merchandising. 

(1) In my opinion present con- 
sumer debt, and instalment out- 
standings, are not excessively or 
dangerously high. 


It is obvious that we cannot 

judge these debts as absolute 
magnitudes, in relation to their 
magnitude in earlier years. They 
have gone up, and so has every- 
thing else. We could compare 
them with disposable income in 
different years. However, the 
ability of the public to carry dent 
has increased substantially more 
rapidly than disposable income. A 
better yardstick with which to 
judge the relative size of debts 
is what the economists call dis- 
cretionary spending power. This is 
cerived from disposable income 
by deducting the basic living 
costs required to take care of the 
essentials of food, rent, clothing, 
etc. 
_ In 1940, for example, disposable 
income was about $76 billion and 
discretionary spending power 
about $27 billion, or a little more 
than one-third as big. In 1955, 
disposable inceme had increased 
to $269 billion, and discretionary 
spending power to $153 billion, 
and was considerably more than 
one-half as big as disposable in- 
come. The gain in debt carrying 
capacity was substantially greater 
than the gain in disposable 
income. 


Now with regard to consumer 
debt, particularly instalment debt, 





I believe there is room for a fur- 
ther substantial expansion. Total 
debt in 1940, for example, rep- 
resented 120% of discretionary 
spending power and 47% of con- 
sumer savings. In 1955, total con- 
sumer debt, and this includes debt 
of all sorts including home mort- 
gages, had dropped to 84% of dis- 
cretionary spending power, and to 
43% of savings. 

Now consider instalment out- 
Standings. The bulk of this debt 
consists of automobile paper, 
which in 1940 represented 8% of 
discretionary spending power. 
This type of instalment debt has 
increased relatively, representing 
in 1955 about 9% of discretionary 
spending power. 

This in my opinion is not a dan- 
gerously high level, for the fol- 
lowing reasons: 

(a) Automobile sales in 1955 
Were unusually high and a de- 
cline in 1956 must be expected. 
This type of instalment outstand- 
ing, therefore, is more likely to 
decline than advance during 1956. 

(b) Other instalment outstand- 
ings, originating in other types of 
consumers’ goods, have declined 
from 7% of discretionary spend- 
ing power in 1940 to 4% in 1955. 

(c) Finally, I think we must 
judge the automobile, and auto- 
mobile instalment debt, a little 
differently than we would have 
in 1940. There has been a vast 
migration of population during 
the last 15 years, as well as a de- 
centralization of industry. The 
automobile is an essential to ihe 
earning power of many more peo- 
ple, both absolutely and _ rela- 
tively, than was the case 15 years 
ago. 

I would say that instalment 
outstandings on non-automobile 
items are too low, that retailers 
generally have missed an oppor- 
tunity, by rather reluctant instal- 
ment merchandising, to expand 
the distribution of these items as 
much as they could have. I would 
say further, that the increasingly 
essential nature of the automobile 
to many wage earners, in con- 
nection with their work, indicates 
a still further increase in auto- 
mobile outstandings, both abso- 
lutely and relatively, although I 
do not expect this to take place 
in 1956. 


My second point is that many, 
if not most, retailers, are justified 
in programming much more ag- 
gressively for instalment mer- 
chandising than they have done so 
far. There are a number of things 
that should be considered when 
amaking these plans. 

First, I believe it is a legitimate 
function of the store, not to dis- 
courage instalment buying and to 
bargain with regard to credit 
terms, but to encourage the cus- 
tomer to budget extensively and 


far-sightedly on the instalment 
basis. 
The credit department should 


naturally discourage the consumer 
from over-extending himself; this 
is necessary for the protection of 
the store, and is a service to the 
consumer. But I believe the credit 
department should have a second 
function — to help the customer, 
who is not over-extended to 
budget for increased purchases of 
items that will add to his earn- 
ing power, or to the health and 
enjoyment of his family. 

Home ownership has increased 
steadily. I believe personally that 
this is good for the people who 
own homes, for the stores that 
serve them, and for the economy 
as a whole. The credit depart- 
ment in any store should share 
the responsibility of seeing to it 
that these homes are as com- 
fortable, attractive, and well fur- 
nished as possible, as soon 4S 
possible. Accomplishing this Is a 
contribution that instalment mer- 
chandising can make and the 
credit departments should help 
make it. 

Secondly, I believe most stores 
can do a lot more than they have 
in establishing revolving budget 
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plans for the purchase of apparel 
and other soft lines. 

The average family of four 
should budget regular expendi- 
tures for clothing, not only for 
the sake of appearance, comfort, 
and health, but because it is more 
economical in the long-run to 
have too many clothes rather than 
too few. You people make an im- 
portant part of your profit from 
apparel and other soft lines. And 
you have sat there, distressed, 
watching the relative sale of tex- 
tile-apparel items decline steadily, 
while income, and home-owner- 
ship, and automobile registrations, 
and durable goods sales in gen- 
eral, were going up, and up, and 
up. You can stop that, if you will 
recognize one simple fact — that 
the average family buys hard 
lines FIRST, partly because they 
are easy to buy, and partly be- 
cause they can be budgeted, in 
terms of instalment selling, in 
terms of monthly income. 

Families want to be well 
dressed, too. But clothing has no 
real place in the family budget. 
It is an orphan. It gets what is 
left over after payments are made 
from the monthly paycheck for 


rent, groceries, gas, light, tele- 
phone and instalment payments 
due. 


Why don’t you help your cus- 
tomers to work out a basic an- 
nual clothing budget, and make it 
possible, easy, and attractive for 
them to meet it, and actually to 
make the expeditures it calls for. 
For example: 


Five pairs of shoes, or five suits, 
worn alternately, will last more 
than five times as long as one pair 
of shoes or one suit worn con- 
tinuously. How much longer? 
Frankly, I don’t know. But if I 
ran a store selling clothing, I 
would find out. I would see to it 
that my customers knew about it. 
And I would present them with 
a plan under which, by paying so 
many dollars regularly each 
month, they and their families 
could be not only better dressed 
than in the past, but more eco- 
nomically dressed. 

Thirdly, I think we should be a 
little less bound by tradition in 
establishing credit terms. For ex- 
ample, the quality of the risk is 
not determined by the size of the 
down-payment; there may be 
many cases in which no-down- 
payment sale will be completely 
sound. When you make a per- 
sonal loan at the bank, for ex- 
ample, you make no down-pay- 


ment at all. 
As a second example, your 
terms should recognize the fact 


that your actual costs, per dollar 
of sale, are less for big sales than 
they are for small sales. Big- 
check items call for more liberal 
terms. 

1 also believe that your best 
policy is to make the terms de- 
pend more on the items, and less 
on the credit position of the 
buyer. You will have to deter- 
mine the maximum credit risk 
you are willing to accept; then 
the terms should be the same to 
everyone who qualifies. Putting 
two different customers in the po- 
sition of paying under different 
terms is just as inconsistent and 
indefensible as quoting two dif- 
ferent cash prices for the same 
item. 

Conclusion 

Now let me sum up briefly. 

Instalment nierchandising has a 
positive value in a continued ex- 
pansion of this country’s ability 
to consume which is_ hardly 
recognized as yet. I have tried to 
call this to your attention. 

In this context of an expanding 
economy, instalment outstandings, 
and total consumer debt, are 
lower than they should be, 
rather than higher. Even in the 
context of an economy that will 
remain stable at current levels, 
they are not excessive. 

I believe that it is vitally im- 
portant for you, as merchants, to 
give the opinicns I have expressed 
here, your serious consideration. 


I am not suggesting that you take 
undue risks, or that your credit 
department forget what it has 
learned from its experiences of 
the past. I am simply saying it is 
as bad a mistake to sell teo little 
cn instalment terms as it is to sell 
too much. Your chief question in 
1956 should be: How much more 
can I sell through instalment 
merchandising, not by assuming 
poor risks, but by increasing in- 
stalment saies to customers who 
are under-bought. 

A further expansion of instal- 
ment merchandising is an essen- 
tial to continued expansion in the 
economy as a whole. You people 
are on the firing line, in a posi- 
tion to contribute to the general 
welfare as well as to your own 
profit. 


Richard Langton Now 
With Camp & Go. 





Richard Langton 


(Special to THe FrnaNnctaL CHRONICLE) 


PORTLAND, Oregon — Richard 
Langton has become associated 
with Camp & Co., U. S. National 
Bank Building. Mr. Langton was 
previously with Zilka, Smither & 
Co., Inc. Prior thereto he was 
manager of the trading depart- 
ment for the Seattle office of J. R. 
Williston, Bruce & Co. 


Stephenson Wells to 
Be McCormick Partner 


CHICAGO, IIl. Stephenson 
Wells on March 1 will become a 
partner in McCormick & Co., 231 
South La Salle Street, members 
of the New York and Midwest 
Stock Exchanges. Mr. Wells is 
Chicago manager for Baxter, Wil- 
liams & Co. Prior thereto he was 
President of Wells Elliott & Co., 
Inc. of Minneapolis, and in the 
past ‘vas an officer of Mullaney, 
Wells & Co. of Chicago. 


H. R. Bracken II With 
Fahnestock & Co. 


(Special to THe FinaNcriaL CHRONICLE) 
FORT LAUDERDALE, Fla. — 
Henry R. Bracken II has joined 
the staff of Fahnestock & Co., 
1750 East Sunrise Boulevard. Mr. 
Bracken has recently been with 
H. Hentz & Co. 


Two With Makris Firm 


(Special to THe FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 
MIAMI, Fla. — Allan B. Bjork 
and Herman Gross have become 
affiliated with Makris Investment 
Bankers, Ainsley Building. 


Merrill Lynch Adds 


(Special to Tue FInaNcIaAL CHRONICLE) 
MIAMI BEACH, Fla. — Robert 
A. Barsily has been added to the 
staff of Merrill Lynch, Pierce, 
Fenner & Beane, Lincoln Bidg. 


With Savard & Hart 


(Special to Tue FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 
MIAMI BEACH, Fla. — Romeo 
R. Moreau has become associated 
with Savard & Hart. 


Two With Nolting, Nichol 


(Speci 


1 to THe FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 


PENSACOLA, Fla. — John D. 


Middleton and B. Taylor Smith, 
Jr., have been added to the staff 
of Nolting, Nichol & Company. 
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Money Market Effects Should “Ike” Run Again 


Robert E. Albertson, President of Savings & Loan Association 
of New York State, sees Eisenhower’s decision to run spurring 
a boom requiring continued credit control. Avers need to study 


built-in economic security upon 


should be taken not to interpret slight easing of money as a 


saving’s habit, and warns care ; 


policy change. 


During the course of his address 
at the Annual Meeting of the 
Shareholders of the Savings and 
Loan Assocation of the State of 
New York 
on Jan. 27, 
Robert E. Al- 
bertsovn, 
President of 
the Bank, dis- 
cussed such 
matters as the 
money market 
outlook, na- 
ture of sav- 
ings habits 
and the close 
unity of both 
political 
parties. 

His remarks 
on these 
topics follow: 


“There is much speculation at 
present in banking circles re- 
garding the future course of the 
money market. No one can ac- 
curately prophesy, and I would 
make no attempt. The Federal 
officials themselves would make 
no prediction. They are watching 
various indices closely, particu- 
larly the rate of increase in con- 
sumer debt. Care should be taken 
not to utilize some slight easing 
of money in some aspect of our 
economy or a few days of easing 
in Federal Funds, or a lower rate 
bill to the conclusion that a 
change to lower money rates is 
pending, or that the Federal au- 
thorities have embarked upon a 
new policy which might lower 
interest rates. 


“At present, there is one politi- 
cal decision which might have an 
effect on money rates. Should the 
President decide to seek a second 


term, there might be generated 
another upsurge of business con- 
fidence that would make con- 
tinued credit restrictions probable 
and possibly more necessary, and 
contribute to the continuance of 
the Federal Reserve Board’s pres- 
ent money policies. This is not to 





Robert E. Albertson 





convertible. 


Prospectus relating to 











A.T. &T. is calling... 


its 334,°% Convertible Debentures of 1965 


for redemption on May 1, 1956 at 106% 


After May 1, 1956, interest on these debentures 
will cease to accrue and they will no longer be 


Copies of the notice of redemption and of a 


into which these debentures are convertible may 
be obtained from the office of the Treasurer. 
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be construed as a political state- 
ment.” 


“It has long been my practice 
to avoid any advice as to how you 
should operate your institutions. 
Your splendid record clearly in- 
dicates your ability to operate 
institutions. However, I should 
like to raise a question or two that 
perhaps might be worthy of some 
consideration. First, have the 
Savings habits of our people un- 
dergone a change? Are our ac- 
counts as stable and permanent as 
we once hoped they were, or are 
Our accounts becoming short-term 
investments ready to be shifted to 
another form of investment as the 
opportunity arises? Second, do 
people feel the need for the so- 
called “rainy day” account as 
they once did since both employ-= 
ers and government afford so 
many economic safeguards? I¢€ 
such is the case, and I believe it 
is so, then the basic character o€ 
our savings institutions is under- 
going a change that should not go 
unnoticed.” 


“We face a challenging year in 
our over-all economy. Politics 
will occupy a large place in our 
business. However, I feel our two 
great political parties are not as 
far apart as once was the case. A 
reading of the President’s State 
of the Union address before Con- 
gress would indicate how closely 
the aims of our political parties 
have become. If such is the case, 
perhaps we can allay some of our 
fears over political uncertainties, 

“Our industry has become a 
vital part of the economic fabrie 
of our economy, and as such we 
should rededicate ourselves to 
those who have put their trust in 
us.” 


With First Florida Inv. 


(Special to Tuk FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 
ORLANDO, Fla.—Bun Haynes 
is now with First Florida In- 


vestors, Inc. 21 South Court St. 








the stock of A.T.&T. 


195 Broadway, 
New York 7, N. Y. 
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Continued from page 3 


Oil Industry Investment 
Prospects Here and Abroad 


future growth in oil demand, the 
industry wiil have to make huge 
capitai expendi.ures. The “Oil and 
Gas Journal” estimates that ex- 
penditures in the United States 
alone this year will reach $5 bil- 
lion. The Chase Manhattan Bank 
estimates that on a worldwide 
basis tne inaustry will have 1o 
spend $115 piiiion in the next 10 
years. That’s a stupendous sum of 
money. vust to take one small 
segment in one company, tne 
Stanaard Oil Company (New Jer- 
sey) has a program ot building 53 
supertankers ac a cost of $312 mii- 
lion—and thats just to carry part 
of that one company’s oil in inter- 
national w.rade. 

The conciusions which I think 
it is reasonable to draw on this 
long-term outlook are: 

(1) This whole picture adds up 
to very iavorable growth pros- 
pects—a favorable outlook for 
volume of business for the long- 
term, and a particularly favorable 
one for the companies with large 
foreign operations. 

(2) The huge size of the capital 
expenditure program means that 
this industry simply has to remain 
profitable—probably more profit- 
able than it is now. This, to me, 
is a strong indication that the oil 
industry s price structure” will 
have, to move up gradually—and 
this, in turn, almost unquestion- 
ably means an increase in the 
price of crude oil in the United 
States sooner or later. A higher 
level of petroleum prices will be 
needed to provide the capital for 
expansion because this industry 
probably must follow its historical 
pattern of generating all but a 
small fraction of its capital ex- 
penditure requirements internally, 
through its earnings. 


Other Important Investment 

Qualities of the Oil Industry 

I have outlined the favorable 
near-term outlook and the very 
attractive longer range growth 
and earnings prospects. Some of 
the other investment qualities of 
the oil industry are very impor- 


tant. For example: 
(1) The solid asset values — 
particularly the values’ repre- 


sented by oil and gas reserves in 
the ground. The real values in- 
herent in proven oil and gas re- 
serves today are far in excess of 
the money that has been invested 
in finding and developing those 
properties. 

(2) The good storage-of-value 
characteristics which this kind of 
oil assets can provide during pe- 
riods of economic recession. Also, 
the good resistance which the oil 
industry’s sales volume has al- 
ways demonstrated during these 
periods. 

(3) The good inflation-protec- 
tion aspects of the industry. 

(4) The worldwide geographical 
diversification that you can get in 
oil industry investments. Or, if 
you prefer, you can also obtain 
geographical concentration. 

(5) Finally, and probably most 
important of all, we have in the 
oil business some of the most 
highly skilled managements that 
can be found in industry today— 
managements of outstanding com- 
petence and judgment—manage- 
ments that are really working for 
stockholders. 

All of these investment aspects 
represent qualities which make 
the oil industry a particularly 
useful, attractive, and rewarding 
industry for investors. 
_ But investors can’t buy the oil 
industry as a whole; they can’t 
buy the growth trend or the fa- 
vorable price outlook or the 
diversificotion. We have to do 
our investing in individual, par- 


ticular oil stocks; and this brings 
us to what is to me the most in- 
teresting, the most intriguing as- 
pect of the oil industry from the 
practical point of view of the in- 
vestment manager or the trust 
officer in his day-to-day work. 


The Wide Range of Investment 
Characteristics of Individual 
Oil Companies 

In this industry, there is avail- 
able to the investor probably the 
largest number of big investment- 
type companies, and certainly the 
widest range of investment char- 
acteristics—the greatest variety of 
types of companies—of any indus- 
try that I can think of. The very 
wide range and variety of invest- 
ment objectives—investment pur- 
poses—that can be accomplished 
through the securities of the many 
different oil companies is some- 
thing that I think should be of 
real interest to you who are re- 
sponsible for the trust depart- 
ments of our great banking insti- 
tutions. 


The Large Number of 
Investment-type Oil Companies 


One of the interesting things 
that immediately confronts the 


investment manager or trust of- 
ficer when he starts to look at the 
oil industry is the very large 
number of companies whose secu- 
rities are available to investors. I 
haven’t counted them all, but I 
suppose that I have in my files 
separate folders on over 200 com- 
panies that I have analyzed and 
studied and done some work on 
at One time or anoiher, and tnat’s 
just companies in this country; it 
doesn’t include a whole brood of 
new Canadian companies and a 
good number of other foreign 
companies. Of course, many of 
these are not the trust-type of 
investment; but the point is the 
investor — the trust officer — has 
plenty of choice as to what com- 
panies or what types of compa- 
nies he is going to put his oil 
money into. 

We need concern ourselves here 
only with the biggest companies 
that have wide and active mar- 
kets and that qualify as good, 
solid, and alive trust investments. 
Even when we narrow down the 
field this drastically, we still end 
up with an unusually large num- 
ber of investment possibilities—a 
large number of companies that 
are big enough and strong enough 
and good enough to be acceptable 
as trust-type or investment coun- 
sel-type investments. 

I sat down the other day and 
made some quick calculations on 
the size of the various oil compa- 
nies as measured by the total 
market value of their securities, 
their capitalizations. This is what 
I found, and it did not surprise 
me. 


(1) There are 10 oil companies 
with market valuations of over 
$1 billion each—actually 13 if you 
include the three biggest subsid- 
iaries of Standard Oil (New Jer- 
sey) which have publicly held 
minority stock outstanding — that 
is, Humble, Creole, and Imperial. 
(Incidentally, each of these three 
main Jersey subsidiaries is indi- 
vidually the biggest oil company 
in its area of operations—Humble 
in the United States. Creole in 
South America, and Imperial in 
Canada.) 

I am leaving cut the foreign 
companies like Royal Dutch and 
British Petroleum, although they 
certainly have investment merit. 

(2) Then, below $1 billion, but 
counting only the companies with 
over $200 million of market value, 
there are 27 more good compa- 
nies that are big enough to have 
real investment stature. 

So, in total, the investment 
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manager or trust officer has an 
unusually broad list of companies 
from which to make investment 
selections. There are at least 490 
good, sound, well managed oil 
situations of acceptable size and 
quality for trust investment, in- 
cluding 13 real industrial giants 
in the $1 billion to $10 billion 
class. 


Differences in Character and 
“Personality” 

You know, studying and follow- 
ing and watching the progress of 
these 40 companies as I do is a 
lot like raising 40 children all at 
once. They're all the same species 
of animal; they all look a good 
deal alike on the outside; and 
they’re all subject to more or less 
the same rate of physical growth. 
But 40 children sure do differ in 
their characters and personalities, 
in their rates of development, and 
in their capabilities. One will 
move ahead fast; another will be 
slow. One will show brilliance; 
another will appear to be dull. 
One will be daring; another 
doesn’t like to take chances. One 
will like to explore faraway 
places; another wants to. stick 
close to home. One likes to make 
things; one likes to sell things; 
another prefers to dig in the 
earth. One can do one job well, 
and another can do a different job 
better. 

And so it is with these 
companies. 

All of these 40 oil companies 
have a good “home environment” 
—they are all favored by the 
same broad industry trends — ex- 
cellent long-term growth  pros- 
pecus — a ftirm-to-rising price 
structure—good current earnings. 
However, like 40 different chil- 
dren, each of these companies has 
its own individual characteristics; 
and each differs in some degree 
from the others in the job that it 
can perform for the investor. This 
is important to remember—a ma- 
jor point that I want to get across. 


40 oil 


Specific Differences Among 
Oil Companies 

Just consider a few of the prin- 
cipal differences which exist 
among these 40 important oil com- 
panies — differences which are 
quite significant from the stand- 
point of how these companies 
perform and how they compare as 
investments. 

There are differences in geo- 
graphical area of Operations. Some 
are international companies like 
Standard Oil (New Jersey), Gulf, 
Texas, Socony, and Standard of 
California — companies which 
range over nearly all the parts of 
the world that are outside of the 
Iron Curtain. These companies 
are affected by all kinds of inter- 
national crosscurrents in trade, 
and currencies, and politics. 
Others confine their operations 
pretty closely to the United States 
and Canada — companies like 
Standard of Indiana, Shell, Cities 
Service, and Sun. 

There are differences — wide 
differences in types of opera- 
tions. Some companies are in- 
tegrated, that is, engaged in pro- 
ducing, refining, transportation, 
and marketing. All of the major 
domestic companies are in this 
category. Others are just explora- 
tion and producing companies, 
such as Amerada, Seaboard Oui, 
Honolulu Oil, and Superior Oil. 
These producing companies are an 
especially interesting group be- 
cause of the tax advantages which 
apply to their operations, because 
of the extent to which they plow 
back earnings into exploration 
and development of new fields, 
because this type of company can 
show very spectacular growth, and 
also provide a direct participation 
in the favorable outlook for crude 
oil prices. 

The domestic integrated compa- 
nies, among themselves, differ 





quite widely as to degree of in- 
tegration; and this can effect their 
profit margins and their earnings. 
A few of them, such as Continen- 
tal, Humble, Skelly, and Ohio Oil 


are large producers and sell all 
the crude oil production which is 
over and above what they need 
for their own refinery require- 
ments. 

All the rest of the domestic 
integrated companies are buyers 
ef crude oil in some degree. The 
extent of integration varies all the 
way from Sunray Mid-Continent, 
which has enough crude produc- 
tion to cover about 85% of its re- 
finery volume, down to Standard 
Oil of Ohio, which produces only 
about 26% of its refinery require- 
ments. In these companies, an 
increase in volume or an increase 
in prices of refined products is 
favorable; but an increase in the 
price of crude oil means an in- 
crease in costs, which, in the face 
of competitive pressures, is some- 
times difficult to pass on to con- 
sumers in the form of higher 
prices for gasoline and fuel oils. 

Then there are differences 
among these companies with re- 
spect to the amount they pay out 
in dividends. Standard Oil (New 
Jersey) has been an _ excelient 
dividend payer; and its big sub- 
sidiary, Creole, is outstanding in 
this respect, paying $3.75 out of 
about $5 per share cash earnines. 
On the other hand, most of the 
straight crude producing compa- 
nies pay small dividends. The 
classic example of this is Superior 
Oil, which had over $100 per 
share of cash earnings in its last 
fiscal year—it sells for $1,200 per 
share—but it paid out only $3 in 
dividends last year. If you want 
income, obviously you don’t buy 
Superior Oil. This stock has an 
entirely different investment func- 
tion in our portfolios, a function 
which it has already performed 
for us very well indeed. 

There are important differences 
in management too. Each invest- 
ment man has his own ideas on 
management ratings, but I can 
certainly cite Standard Oil (New 
Jersey), Texas Company, and Con- 
tinental Oil—as companies on 
which we will all agree—as being 
rather outstanding examples of 
major companies whose results 
have indicated that they have re- 
ally top managements that are 
working all the time for the 
stockholders. Among companies 
of a different type, several of the 
exploration and crude producing 
companies have had _ discovery 
records and growth records which 
provide proof of outstanding man- 
agement and oil-finding skuiil. 

One aspect where the differ- 
ences between oil stocks shows 
up most prominently is in their 
investment rating—in the mar- 
ket’s appraisal of them. This is 
perhaps best reflected by the 
very wide variation in _ price- 
earnings ratios. In this group of 
40 leading companies, there are 
variations all the way from 3.8 
times to 23.8 times earnings. I am 
speaking here of cash earnings— 
before depreciation and depletion 
and other write-offs—since I am 
sure that most of you recognize 
that reported net income in the 
oil industry has little or no value 
as a measurement of real earnings 
or as a base for comparing price- 
earnings ratios. 

So, we find that some oil stocks 
appear to be cheap—for example, 
Atlantic Refining, Standard Oil of 
Ohio, and Union Oil are at the 
lower end of the market scale in 
relation to earnings, selling around 
4 times cash earnings or less— 
whereas other stocks, like Louis- 
iana Land, Humble, Creole, Texas 
Gulf Producing, and Superior Oil, 
all are high priced. selling at over 
10 times their 1955 cash earnings. 
That doesn’t mean that the cheap 
stocks are investment bargains, 
nor does it mean that the high- 
priced stocks are _ unattractive. 
You can contrive some very in- 
teresting combinations of charac- 
teristics for your portfolios by 
having representation from these 
extremes to supplement and round 
out a core of more normally 
priced stocks. 


Then there is a new phase of 
the oil industry—petrochemicals— 








which is tied in closely with re- 
finery operations. A few compa- 
nies, such as Standard Oil (New 
Jersey), Shell Oil, Standard of 
California, and Phillips Petrol- 
eum, are particularly strong in 
petrochemicals. Personally, I think 
that so far as its influence on the 
market is concerned, this petro- 
chemical development in some of 
the oil companies has been some- 
what overglamorized from time to 
time; buc wiere is no question that 
petrochemicals have improved the 
profit position of the refining di- 
vision and that they do represent 
scope for a great deal of growth 
in the future. 

Natural gas also is an important 
element in the assets and opera- 
tions of a number of oii compa- 
nies, and here again the natural 
gas element varies quite widely 
among companies. To cite a few 
examples, murmble Oil, Phillips 
Petroieum, Cities Service, Stand- 
ard of Indiana, and Superior Oil, 
all are very strong in narural gas 
reserves. 


International Oil Companies 


Now Id like to come back to 
the particularily interesting pros- 
pects of the international oii com- 
panies. I am speaking now mainly 
of the five principal U. S. oil com- 
panies that have large interna- 
tional operations — Standard Oil 
(New Jersey), Socony, Texas 
Company, Standard of California, 
and Gulf. 

Oil consumption in the United 
States has been showing a good 
rate of growth in the past several 
years—uan average annua! increase 
of about 544% over the past five 
years. This is good; but when the 
investor looks at the rate of gain 
in consumption abroad, which has 
been more than twice as fast as 
in this country, he sees something 
that looks considerably more at- 
tractive. In the past five years, 
the average annual growth in for- 
eign consumption —in the free 
world outside of the United States 
—has been 11%. This, of course, 
has been due to the surging eco- 
nomic recovery and progress that 
have been taking place in West- 
ern Europe and in South America, 
and even in parts of the Far East. 

Moreover, looking at the supply 
side, while our own country has 
seen some very prolific oil fields 
brought in during our lifetime, it 
has never seen anything like the 
fabulous oil reserves that have 
been under active development in 
the Persian Gulf area since the 
end of World War II. Some of 
these oil fields in the Middle East 
have individual wells producing 
as much as 10,000 barrels per day. 
At the same time, but on a lesser 
scale, Canada and Venezuela have 
been ceveloping large _new oil 
reserves. 

The oil company experts who 
study market demand trends and 
the petroleum engineers who esti- 
mate reserves tell us that these 
rapid growth trends in the free 
world outside of the United States 
are going to continue over the 
next five, ten, twenty years, given 
a reasonably ftavorable business 
and political climate. 

Based on our own work, we in 
our organization agree with these 
expert appraisals and conclude 
that investors ought to have a 
good-sized participation in a fu- 
ture that looks as attractive as 
the one charted for the foreign 
oil business. 


The five international com- 
panies all have been very excel- 
lent investment performers over 
the past five years. Over this pe- 
riod—since the end of 1950—these 
five international oil company 
stocks have gone up by an aver- 
age 165% in market price, while a 
group of eight strictly domestic 
integrated oil company stocks 
have gone up by an average of 
68% or considerably less than half 
as much. 

Of course there has been a very 
good reason for this excellent 
market performance of the inter- 
national oil stocks. From 1950 to 
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1954, with their foreign earnings 
more than doubling, these five 
international companies showed a 
46% increase in total net earn- 
ings. I want to emphasize here 
that these foreign oil earnings are 
real in-the-pocket cash money 
brought back to this country in 
U. S. dollars. Over the same pe- 
riod of time, eight representative 
domestic integrated companies 
showed an increase of less than 
8% in earnings. 

With that kind of recent per- 
formance, and with the bright fu- 
ture that is indicated for foreign 
oil operations over the next dec- 
ade or so, these international oil 
companies certainly have a great 
deal of investment appeal and 
romance. 

As I see it, the investment func- 
tion which these particular com- 
panies perform in a portfolio of 
oil securities is a very desirable 
combination of high quality, geo- 
graphical diversification, finan- 
cial strength, management compe- 
tence, investor acceptance, and 
assured long term growth. Cer- 
tainly these companies provide 
the best means of participating in 
the dynamic growth prospects for 
foreign oil consumption and in the 
continued development of the 
huge and fabulously valuable oil 
reserves of the Middle East area. 
It would be possible to be very 
enthusiastic over these particular 
oil stock investments, subject only 
to price considerations and to 
whatever reservations you may 
have about the foreign political 
risks. 

Now I mentioned foreign politi- 
cal risks. This is a real consider- 
ation in these companies. Opera- 
tions in the Eastern Hemisphere, 
which are based on the production 
of crude oil from a small group 
of kingdoms and sheikdoms in the 
Middle East, certainly do involve 
a substantial amount of political 
risk which has been accentuated 
recently by Russian intrusion into 
the local squabbles of the Middle 
‘East area; and there is always the 
overhanging threat of war that 
must be taken into account. 


The very fact that Eastern 
Hemisphere earnings have grown 
so rapidly in the past few years 
means that they are now a much 
larger part of total earnings. For 
example, here are a few approxi- 
mate percentage figures that indi- 
cate roughly the amount of total 
net earnings which came from 
soeietn Hemisphere operations in 

4: 


Standard Oil (N. J.)___ 23% 
Socony Mobil Oil______ 32 
Texas Company ___-_-_- 44 
I sk oe Oe 45 
Standard Oil of Calif... 47 


Certainly, in spite of the record, 
we must exercise a little invest- 
ment caution—some real element 
of prudence—before we rush out to 
put ail our oil money into these 
excellent companies. Neverthe- 
less, after giving full weight to 
the risk factor in these interna- 
tional oil companies, it is my con- 
clusion that this type of company 
—this type of participation in the 
future growth of the world oil 
industry—should comprise an im- 
portant segment of any oil indus- 
try portfolio. 


Wide Scope for Investment 
Selection 


Now that I have stressed the 
large number of investment pos- 
sibilities in the oil industry, the 
wide range of investment charac- 
teristics in the oil companies, and 
the many points of real difference 
among them, I think that one 
conclusion you will draw from 
these remarks is clearly indicated. 

The oil industry provides a re- 
markably broad, diversified se- 
lection of individual securities 
‘which you and I can use to match 
up with almost any investment 
-requirement — to build strong oil 
portfolios that will make a vital 
contribution to the basic invest- 
ment objectives of our clients. 


Portfolio Suggestions 


Let me now try to give you a 
few general comments as to how 
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we go about adapting the various 
characteristics of these many po- 
tential oil investments to the spe- 
cific requirements of our indivi- 
dual clients—how we set up an oil 
portfolio—the types of stocks we 
use — to accomplish specific in- 
vestment objectives. These are 
comments which you may want to 
take home with you and think 
about in relation to your own spe- 
cific requirements of our individ- 
ual clients—how we set up an oil 
for your own investment accounts. 

First, let us take a _ portfolio 
which is perhaps typical of the 
average businessman investor: 

(1) For a businessman — con- 
servative but still aggressive, in- 
terested in reasonable apprecia- 
tion. This man has a good income 
from his business—likes to have 
some investment income but 
doesn’t need much currently. His 
principal investment objective is 
to build for his future retirement 
needs, aggressively but still con- 
servatively — not taking undue 
risks. His account is big enough 
so that he can hold five oil stocks 
in normal-sized units. For this 
investor we would like to include 
these securities: 


(a) Two international oil 

companies which could be se- 
lected from the five companies 
that I named in this group. 
(b) One of the good domestic 
fully integrated companies with 
a large crude oil element — a 
producer on balance—with the 
emphasis on asset values, reserve 
values, and growth prospects. 

(c) One good top-grade do- 
mestic company, strong in re- 
fining and marketing—produc- 
ing only a part of its crude oil 
requirements but with an im- 
proving crude oil position. In 
selecting this stock, I would not 
put considerable emphasis on an 
improving crude oil position 
and on low price in relation to 
earnings so as to get the ad- 
vantage of possible upgrading 
in market value during a period 
of favorable industry conditions 
and improving position of the 
company. 

(d) Finally, a straight pro- 
ducing company of good qual- 
ity. This would be carefully se- 


lected according to -market 
price, basic reserve. values, 
management results, and 


growth prospects. 

I regard this as a rather basic 
set-up for an oil portfolio which 
can be modified to fit other types 
of investors and objectives. For 
example: 


(2) For a very conservative in- 
vestor or trust account. This client 
is conservative and quite properly 
so. Although he is not entirely 
dependent upon this fund, his in- 
come as a professor at a small col- 
lege is not sufficient for the needs 
of his growing family. He would 
like to see the fund grow, to be 
sure. He is particularly anxious 
to have it keep pace with the in- 
creasing cost of living. He needs 
some protection against inflation. 
However, primarily, he must be 
conservative and protect his in- 
come. 


This account probably will be 
able to hold no more than four 
oil stocks. Using the first set-up 
as a pase, we can make a few ad- 
justments to take care of these 
different requirements. I would 
eliminate the straight crude pro- 
ducing company and place more 
emphasis on quality and income 
return in the selection of the 
other items. All of the selections 
for this portfolio should be the 
highest quality situations in their 
respective groups. 


(3) For a very aggressive busi- 
nessman investor — high tax 
bracket—interested in apprecia- 
tion — concerned about inflation. 
For one of our very aggressive 
businessman clients in a very high 
tax bracket with no need at all 
for income from his portfolio—a 
client who is really concerned 
about inflation and is interested 
largely in future appreciation po- 
tential, but is still a conservative 
investor—here again we can make 
some adjustments. This client 


could have a larger investment in 
oil stocks. Again referring to the 
first basic portfolio, I would elim- 
inate the domestic refining and 
marketing company and concen- 
trate more of the funds in crude 
oil producing companies — those 
affording real possibilities for 
maximum growth and apprecia- 
tion. This client probably would 
have five or six oil stocks and 
probably at least two crude oil 
producing companies. 

In -hort, perhaps the most im- 
portant investment aspect for the 
oil industry that I really want to 
get across is the fact that among 
oil securities there is a sufficient- 
ly wide range of investment items 
—and a sufficiently wide range 
of characteristics within these 
items — so that it is possible for 
you and your trust committees or 
me and our counselors to build an 
oil portfolio which will meet al- 
most any investment objectives— 
from those of your most conserv- 
ative trust account to those of our 
most active and aggressive busi- 
nessmen clients. 


Possible Future Changes in Oil 
Industry Outlook 


In talking to you here, I have 
given you a very favorable pic- 
ture of the near-term oil industry 
outlook. But, regardless of my 
enthusiasm or your enthusiasm, it 
is still necessary to remember that 
industry conditions and _ invest- 
ment influences in this industry, 
as in every other industry, will 
change. 


In the past, this industry often 
has been subject to marked and 
rapid short term reversals. Even 
in recent years of generally 
booming business conditions, it 
has gone through several periods 
of statistical maladjustment—pe- 
riods of great uncertainty. Many 
times I have seen such periods 
last for a year or even longer. 


I am sure that there will again 
be times over the next several 
years when the oil situation will 
have a different appearance than 
it has today — times when every 
one of us in this room will be 
worried about the oil situation 
and concerned about our invest- 
ments. These will be the times 
when it will be necessary to have 
firm confidence in the strong 
longer term investment aspects of 
the industry which I have 
stressed, and faith in the funda- 
mental ability of the oil company 
managements. 


Conclusion 


The basic conclusion I would 
like to leave with you is not so 
much that the near-term outlook 
—favorable as it may be today— 
is the predominant investment 
aspect of the oil industry. Rather, 
the basic conclusion is that the 
oil industry really embodies and 
provides most of the things that 
investors are looking for. It pro- 
vides most of the investment 
characteristics that we need in our 
investment portfolios — financial 
strength, good management, high 
asset value, good earnings, as- 
sured dividend return, inflation 
protection, and appreciation pos- 
sibilities. 

There will be times—perhaps 
even today—when you and I will 
think oil stocks are high, but I am 
convinced from the work we have 
done in our Oil Department that 
in the years ahead—in good times 
and particularly in bad times— 
the oil industry will present us 
with a great range of investment 
opportunities. A recognition of 
this on my part and on your part 
—a constant search for those op- 
portunities—an intelligent use of 
them in our portfolios -— can be 
very rewarding to the cii: nts of 
my firm and to your trust bene- 
ficiaries. 


Porges to Admit 


Arthur Rittmaster, Jr. will be- 
come a limited partner in Porges 
& Co., 15 Broad Street, New York 
City, members of the New York 
Stock Exchange, on March 1. 
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Bank and Insurance Stocks 


By ARTHUR B. WALLACE 
This Week — Bank Stocks 

















mong the leading New York City banks the transition in the 
makeup of their sources of gross income is strikingly brought out 


in the accompanying tabulations: 


Proportion of Gross Income Derived From Loan Interest 


1948 19149 1950 1951 1952 1953 

Bankers Trust __.____ 40% 38% 42% 52% 56% 58% 
Bank of New York__- * 39 46 50 
Chase Manhattan____ 47 47 47 55 60 64 
Chemical Corn Exch. 47 47 ae 58 61 61 
Empire Trust... 24 25 24 36 36 36 
+First National City__._ 31 33 36 43 48 50 
Guaranty Trust ____-_- 38 8643 44 52. ST @ 
Hanover Bank ____-_-__ 35 39 41 50 50 55 
VRS TIE oe. 47 48 52 62 63 63 
Manvfacturers Trust. 36 39 44 51 53 55 
J.P. Morgan & Co.__._ 30 36 39 53 53 56 
New York Trust__-__- 49 50 47 53 58 61 
United States Trust._ 14 17 15 19 ~~. -@ 


*Data not issued by bank in these years. 
tIncludes City Bank Farmers Trust Co. 


The first observation to be made is that the 1955 figures for 


Bankers, Chase Manhattan and Chemical Corn Exchange, 


1954 
57 % 
49 
60 
53 
35 
47 
54 
52 
56 
51 
49 
55 
20 


1955 
62% 
52 
62 
60 
41 
49 
55 
55 
61 
51 
54 
58 
23 


reflect- 


ing the merger in each case, probably are not strictly comparable 
witao the earlier years, althoug h tse departure from comparability 
cannot be considered as important in degree. Another noticeable 
point is that in almost all cases, the dip in the 1954 figures from 
1953 and the rise into 1955, reflects the 1954 recession in general 


business. 


Those of us who watched the weekly Federal Reserve 
commercial loan figures can readily accept this pattern. 


But the noteworthy factor in this tabulation is the propor- 
tionate increase in tae loan interest figures for these banks in the 


period covered: 


Bankers 55% 
Bank of New York*__ 33 
Chase Manhattan____- 32 
Chemical Corn Exch. 28 
Empire Trust___.-__.-- 71 
First National City___ 58 
Guaranty Trust_______ 45 


*Five years only. 


Hanover Bank 
Irving Trust 
Manufacturers Trust 
J.P. Morgan & Co 
New York Trust 
United States Trust 


And it is small wonder that the bank managements utilized 
this shift from investments, mainly to loans for their major source 
cf gross, because on average the rate of return from loans runs 
up to about 70% more than the rate of return on investments. 

Now what was happening to interest and dividends from 


securities as a source of gross in the same period: 


Proportion of Gross Income Derived From 
Interest and Dividends on Securities 


1948 1949 1950 1951 
Bankers Trust __----- 27% 27% 26 % 18% 16% 
Bank of New York-_-_- * 27 23 
Chase Manhattan____ 36 36 36 27 23 
Chemical Corn Exch.. 35 36 34 25 25 
bkmpire Trust __------ 43 42 39 35 £33 
*First National City__. 39 38 37 32 30 
Guaranty Trust _____- 35 31 30 25 -— 
Hanover Bank __-_-_-~-- 41 37 36 28 29 
irving Trust ...-..-.-- 33 32 29 20 20 
Manufacturers Trust. 46 43 38 31 30 
J.P. Morgan & Co.___ 45 42 32 23 25 
New York Trust __-~- 300=—_ 28 31 25 22 
United States Trust__ 20 19 31 23 24 


*Data not issued by bank in these years. 
*Includes City Bank Farmers Trust Co. 


Here, of course, the trend is in the opposite direction, and the 


declines for the period average out approximately 34%. 


1952 


1953 


19 
22 
22 
34 
28 
21 
24 
21 
28 
22 
20 
22 


1954 


14% 16% 
19 


25 
28 
34 
31 
21 
27 
27 
32 
23 
25 
21 


1955 
14% 
18 
23 
24 
27 
29 
23 
24 
22 
31 
20 
22 
21 


In total 


amounts the declines in income from securities investments have 
largely balanced out the increases in loan interest, as the changes 
in the proportion of gross derived from fees, commissions and 
miscellaneous (substantially, trust fees) were relatively small, and, 
indeed, on the down side. The one bank in which trust fees and 
commissions have relatively large importance is United States 
Y'rust, with about 56% of gross coming from trust sources in 1955. 

If along toward the second half of 1956 loan volume recedes 
moderately more than seasonal, a build-up in security investments 
will take place at the expense of loans. 
this, but most do not look for an important shift to investments. 


Many bankers expect 








NATIONAL BANK 
of INDIA, LIMITED 


Bankers to the Government in 
Kenya Colony and Uganda 
Head Office: 26 Coeteepegate, 

London, E. C. 

West End (London) , 
13, St. James’s Square, S 2. 
Branches in India, Pakistan, Ceylon, 
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Uganda, Zanzibar, and Somali- 
land Protectorate. 
Authorized Capital____£4,562,500 
Paid-Up Capital____~- £2,851,562 
Reserve Fund__-_-__-_~- £3,104,687 
The Bank conducts every description of 
banking and exchange business. 
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Continued from page 5 


Soviet Economic 
And 


U. and the Senate Permanent 
Investigating Subcommittee under 
Senator John L. McClellan (Dem., 
udving 


S 


oP 


Ark.) is st undue relaxa- 
tions of free world security con- 
trols over strategic shipments to 
the Communist sphere. In reac- 
tion. the London Foreign Office 
has announced that it was not 


aware of any facts substantiating 
allegations that Britain was mak- 
ing a major contribution to Red 
China’s war economy. 

One thing is sure: all past pre- 


dictions that over-all East-West 
trade is destined to diminish 
have been wrong. And it seems 
also to be certain that it could 
become dangerous to say that we 
need not take the Communist 
economic assault too seriously. 


As the factories of Europe and 
Japan are running hign gear, 
the search for bigger export 
markets is exerting increasing 
pressure to open up Eastern, 
specifically China trade. Many 
nations must trade or perish. And 


ft 
at 
Oo 


VU. S. industries, quite logically, 
feel that the sauce for the goose 
is good for the gander, and that 


they, too, should be entitled to do 
here, what is being done by their 
competitors abroad. 


West Germany is now being 
lured by Moscow, which prom- 
ises sales to Peiping, casually 


mentioning that the Kremlin may 
soon give another $200 million 
loan to Mao-Tse-tung. And Bonn 
has increased its new trade pact 
with Prague to $74 million for 
1956. 

Italy’s special Red China deal, 
originally set for Sfrs 40 million, 
has been raised to Sfrs 62 million 
and, later, to Sirs 100 million, of 


which two-thirds have been con- 
summated. Talks are said to be 
scheduled to increase Rome’s 


trade accord exchanges with the 
Soviets above the current annual 
level, equivalent to $70 million. 
A French and a 
mission are now 
(Parenthetically, 
that East Germany has become 
Denmark’s main market for live 
animals, cereals, fruit, vegetables 
and textile fibers, and that Copen- 
hagen has come to depend upon 
500,000 annual tons of Polish 
coal, prescribed by its trade ac- 
cord with Warsaw. And French 
exports to the Soviet bloc in the 
first nine months of 1955 reached 


Danish trade 
in Peiping. 
it is noteworthy 


a record value of $100 million, 
having nearly doubled within a 
year.) 


Rangoon is now admitting Red 
China goods under Open General 
Licenses. 


Conversely, investment capital 
from Red China is now system- 
atically infiltrating Singapore’s 
industry, commerce and banking 
life, and Peiping is now under- 
selling Japan (!) in consumer 
goods (!), which are increasingly 
showing up on Asian markets. 
Their quality is higher than had 
been expected. Their propaganda 
impact is considerable. The variety 
includes radios, bicycles, fountain- 
pens and sewing machines. 


What Is Strategic? 
As in the past, the question 
must be posed: What is strategic? 


should one, for instance, consider 


penicillin in this category? Dis- 
cussing the query in a detached 
Inanner, pleasantly gathered after 
i good meal in a New York City 
jestaurant, we might offhand say 
that penicillin is not war-vital. 
if, on the other hand, we sat in 
« foxhole in Korea, we would, in 
all probability, not only deem 
penicillin strategic, but, indeed, 
Cefine it as tactical. 


Offensive 
East-West Trade 


Underdeveloped Areas 
At the moment, the Soviets are 
still maintaining their offer to 
Egypt of $200 million for 50 years 
at only 2.5% interest toward the 


completion of Sadd el ’Ali, the 
High Dam of Aswan. The U. 5S. 
and Britain have tentatively of- 
fered $70 million over five years, 
to start with. Mr. Eugene R. 
Black, President of the World 


Bank, is now in Cairo, as this is 
being written. At the same time, 
Hungary has received a contract 
for a large power station, worth 
LE 2 million, to supply the 
Helouan steel plant project, and 
has also bid to build a Nile bridge. 
The Hungarians are now deliver- 
ing 65 ciesel engines. 

An East German delegation has 
arrived in Cairo and is negotiat- 
ing for contracts to construct 
shipyards and a drydock, and to 
expand Alexandria port facilities. 
In the Sudan, East Germany has 
opened a_ Representation. And 
Czechoslovakia has concluded a 
trade agreement with Egypt, 
addition to those signed within 
last 12 months with Iran, 
Syria, Afghanistan, Ethiopia, 
India, Indonesia and Argentina, 
and Prague established a 
state trading center in Cairo and 
Addis Ababa, in addition to those 
already opened in New Delhi and 
Jakarta. 

Elsewhere in the Middle East, 
Czechoslovakia has offered aid to 
Syria to complete an oil refinery, 
and the USSR and Red China 
have signed commercial pacts 
with Damascus—believe it or not 
—offering manufactured (!) goods 
and willing to absorb cotton and 
grain. In Lebanon, port improve- 


in 
ba 


the 


has 


ments may soon be undertaken 
by Czechoslovak engineers, and 
Beirut has signed trade agree- 


ments with East Germany, Poland, 
Rumania, Red China and _ the 
USSR. 

Red Poland has definitely won 


the contract from Saudi Arabia 
to rebuild the 500-mile stretch 
of the strategic Hejaz Railway 


between Damascus and Medina, 
reportedly having outbid 15 com- 
petitors. Moscow is now sending 
economic experts to Yemen. 
Poland, by the way, in 1955 
signed its first trade agreements 
with Burma, Ceylon, the Sudan, 
Syria and Paraguay; and Polish 
trade delegations for the first 
time visited Ethiopia, Jordan, 
Kuwait, Lebanon and _ Saudi 
Arabia. In addition, incomplete 
plans call for the exhibition of 
Polish goods in 1956 at the inter- 
national fairs of Casablanca, Izmir, 
Zagreb, Damascus, Leipzig, Lon- 


don, Paris, Stockholm, Vienna, 
Surabaya and Sao Paulo. 
East Germany has offered 


Turkey long-term construction 
credits and is bidding for hard- 
to-sell goods. Similar overtures 
have been made to Greece, which 
is now veering toward neutralism, 
and where the Feb. 19 elections 
may unseat the pro-Western 
Karamanlis Government. 

In Afghanistan, the Czechs are 
setting up cement and shoe plants 
and the Russians have granted a 
long-term $100-million loan, the 
multiple of U.S. aid to that bor- 
der Kingdom. Soviet technicians 
are already on the job. And it 
should be noted that Mohamme- 
dan, feudal Afghanistan has an 
anti-Russian tradition extending 
over centuries. (Perhaps indica- 
tive of how the Communists are 
tackling the Moslem question are 
reports from Tangier to the effect 
that Red agents are spreading the 


rumor that Coca Cola contains 
pigs’ blood.) 
In India, Moscow has been 


awarded the contract to build a 
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steel plant and has promised tech- 
nical assistance. The steel mill, 
when completed, is to be worth 
Rs 1 billion and Moscow has 
granted credit for 25 years at 
merely 2.5%. India has also ac- 
cepted the Soviet offer to estab- 
lish a Technological Institute in 
Bombay. Nikita Krushchev has 
called India “our special love.” 


In the meantime, to still India’s 
thirst for one million tons of 
steel. the USSR has booked and 


begun to ship a 50,000-ton order, 
and has just now offered another 
100,000 tons for early delivery. 
And, strange as it may seem, Red 
China has also offered 60,000 tons 
of steel. At the same time, Poland 
has sold 2,600 freight cars to 
India (in all likelihood financed 
in a manner reflecting U. S. aid), 
having underbid all cther quota- 


tions, some of them by up to 
50%. 
In Indonesia, the Soviets are 


offering crilling equipment and 
the East Germans have sold 90 
diesel locomotives, at lowest bids 
and on longest offered credits. 

While the Kremlin leaders have 
buttered up India, at the expense 
of pro-Western Pakistan, Czecho- 
slovakia is now offering trade, 
aid and technical assistance to 
the Pakistanis. Plans for a Czech 
assembly plant for radio equip- 
ment and electronic measuring 
instruments, to be set up near 
Lahore, have been submitted to 
Karachi; a Pakestani representa- 
tive has visited the Skoda works 
and negotiated in Prague; and the 
Czechs have also offered to build 
a motorcycle plant. 

Japanese firms and the Tokyo 


Trade Ministry are planning to 
import 100,000 tons of Soviet 


crude oil this year, compared wit1 
a 30,000-ton importation in a 
special deal during 1955. And the 
Bank of Tokyo has entered into 
a corresponding arrangement witha 
the official East German Noten- 
bank, “because of stepped-up 
trade.” 
Below the Rio Grande 

As to Latin America, Anastas 
Mikoyan, First Soviet Deputy 
Premier and an economic special- 
ist will soon stump the countries 
to our south in the fashion in 
which his colleagues have visited 
India, Burma and Afghanistan. 

Some people have said that our 
position below the Rio Grande is 
so preponderant that it is prac- 
tically unassailable and that it is 
ridiculous to think that Moscow 
could compete. It has been cited 
that our annual trade with our 
Latin Sister Republics is worth 
around $6 billion: that our direct 
private investments there amount 
to about $7 billion; that the Amer- 
ican taxpayer, in terms of U. S. 
governmental aid, grants, credits, 
development loans and technical 
assistance, has contributed around 
$3 billion to Latin America; and 


that Export-Import Bank loans 
and World Bank development 
credits to Latin America have 


been in excess of $1 billion, not 


counting almost half a_ billion 
dollars to cover such exchange 


deficits as those of Brazil. 

All this is, of course, true. It is 
also true that all current Com- 
munist trade agreements with 
Latin American countries are 
valued at only $500 million, and 
that, in fact, the fulfillment of 
these pacts in 1955 may have 
ccme to only $200 to $300 million, 
with the Reds being the debtors 
to a considerable degree. 


But it is equally true that 
Poland today is tae foremost ship- 
per of coal to the Argentine, or 
that, at least, Poland has held 
that place for a time in the past, 
and that the Soviet Union is or 
recently has been among the fore- 
most, if not indeed the leading 
supplier of oil to the Plata Re- 
public. 

Naturally, Russia will become 
a major threat to Latin America 
only on the day on which her 200 
inillion people become regular 





coffee drinkers. This is not likely 
to happen. In the meantime, how- 
ever. Russia has begun to buy 
small quantities of coffee and the 
satellites (with a coffee house 
tradition going back to the days 
of the Turkish wars, in Prague, 
Budapest and Bucharest) have 
followed suit. And the Com- 
munists, having now 19 trade 
agreements witn Latin American 
nations, although Moscow main- 
tains diplomatic relafions with 
only the Argentine, Mexico and 
Uruguay, are buying cotton, sugar 
and wneat, and other Latin Amer- 


ican surpluses which we cannot 
buy because we, ourselves, are 
suffering from overabundance. 


Moreover, the Soviets are also 
buying cocoa — perhaps not so 
much to promote genteel after- 
noon socials in Siberia, as for the 
emergency rations of the Red 
Army. 

Thus, the Communist countries 
are working for a toe-hold. It is 
not inconceivable that they will 
succeed. And a toe-hold can, in 
due time, become a foot-hold. A 
Czechoslovak delegation has re- 
cently appeared in economically 
weak Bolivia, and East German 
typewriters are popping up in 
Colombia and Peru, having al- 
reaiy flocded Brazil 


German and Japanese trade 
with Latin America is far, far be- 
hind ours, both in dollars and 
cents and in percentual share. 


Yet, are there many men in this 
country, practically engaged in 
Latin American trade, who would 
deny tnat they are increasingly 
“feeling” the German and Japa- 
nese competition? And who, in, 
say, 1950, would kave believed 
that within a matter of a few 
years, war-torn Germany and 
A-bombed Javan would become 
sharp rivals for our trade in “our 
own backyard?” 


Empty Gesture? 

Soviet economic strength will 
have to be taken more sericusly 
than in the past, when Stalingrad 
lay in rubbles and the Dneprope- 
trovsk Dam was in ruins. Moscow 
now controls a major industrial 
establishment, augmented by the 
old industries of Czechoslovakia 
and Poland and the new ones of 
East Germany and _ Hungary, 
which can export, even if domes- 
tic plans have to be curtailed, 
and which is capable of increased 
raw material absorption. 

To take the Soviet economic 
offensive as an empty gesture or 
a mere propaganda effort would 
be tantamount to underestimat- 
ing the potential enemy. And t92 
sey that the Communists lack the 
resources to make good some, if 
not all, of their commercial prom- 
ises, is tantamcunt to a denial of 
the fact that the Communists, by 
virtue of their ideology and to- 
talitarianism, adhere to a _ basic 
policy of longer range, than can 
the free world. Moreover, the 
Soviets are sustaining the initia- 
tive. 

It is perhaps noteworthy that 
the conservative ‘“Handelsb!att”’ 
of Dusseldorf, Germany’s excel- 
lent “Jcurnal of Commerce,” re- 
lates that, more recently, the Rus- 
sians are buying ships, machines, 
diesel motors, lathes, etc., paying 
sO promptly, that the phrase, 
“They pay like the Russians” has 
“by now become proverbial in 
(German) banking circles” in de- 
scription of “absolutely prompt 
settlement, without friction.” 


Soviet Industrial Might 

Are the f£oviet aid offers real 
or are they bluff, asked The New 
York “Times”? The leading Amer- 
ican publication then pointed out 
that the Soviet economy is today 
industrially the second largest in 
the world, after that of the U.S., 


and “by its very nature is far 
more capable of producing re- 
sources for foreign economic de- 


velopment than would b2 a West- 
ern economy of comparable size”; 
tcat “Soviet industry is primarily 
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devoted to building of machinery 
and equipment of many types, the 
precise materials needed for new 


production installations... .”; that 
“the Soviet Union has the dis- 
tinct advantage over Western 


countries” because “Soviet train- 
ing of engineers and otaer tech- 
nicians is at a far higher level 
than that of the United States, so 
that the diversion of a few hun- 
dred or even a few thousand such 
technical personnel could be made 
up relatively quick”; that the So- 
viet Government “has far more 
freedom of action . than West- 
ern governments,” because “with- 
in wide limits, a Soviet ‘surplus’ 
is what the government decides 
it is... . Having full control over 
all resources and being unham- 
pered by a democratic Parliament, 
the Soviet Government can ex- 
port machinery, raw materials 
and food, whenever it deems such 
action advantageous, almost re- 
gardless of the domestic situa- 
tion.’ The “Times” then went on 
to stress that whatever is .being 
argued “some Soviet economic aid 
for non-Communist countries is 
already in process of being de- 
livered, particularly in India’; and 
that “the Soviet leaders are mak- 
ing offers in the determined man- 
ner of men confident that they 
can make good on those offers.” 

Also of interest seems to be that 
some Britiso and Continental in- 
dustries are already beginning to 
consider the Communists a real 
competitive threat. Sir Robert 
Shone, member of the British Iron 
& Steel Board, for instance, ex- 
pressed the opinion that a liberal- 
ization of East-West trade is caus- 
ing grave apprehension, because, 
on the basis of Soviet wages, Rus- 
sian steel can easily undersell the 
Western product. 

The Reds are now cutting red 
tape and are making a maximum 
effort to show their friendliest 
face, when negotiating trade and 
aid. At that, they are nct giving 
very much away. Most of their 
transactions call for balanced ex- 
changes or ultimate payment, with 
only some technical advisors (use- 
ful to Moscow because of infiltra- 
tion, subversion and _ espionage 
possibilities) promised for free. 


Economics With Politics 
Finally, the Reds are carefully 
adjusting their schemes to the 
thinking and economic planning 
of the nations which they hope to 


penetrate. When, in Kabul, the 
Afghans wanted their principal 


thoroughfares paved, our experts, 
cuite logically, decided that what 


Afghanistan needed first was 
sOlue Nyaro-eiectric power, and 
that the boulevard for tne don- 


keys and camels cou!d come later. 
The Soviets, however, working on 
purely political lines, thought 
nothing of paving the main street 
first—no matter how unimportant 
for Kabul’s development. 

It is, of course, true that the 
Soviet investment promises can 
be kept in the talking stage for 
a long time. (This is not quite so 
in the case of commitments in- 
volving commercial exchanges!) 
But the fact that the Soviets are 
copying the highly successful Ex- 
port-Import Bank and World 
Bank methods appears to be an 
indication taat the Communists 
mean business — to be sure, for 
political ends. At least to a de- 
gree, they may be expected to 
deliver the goods. 

To finance its exports to the 
non-Communist world, and those 
of the satellites, especially over 
long-range terms, Moscow is now 
planning to establish a central 
east bloc trade support bank.... 


The Communist efforts at inter- 
national trade fairs are no laugh- 
ing matter. Where we are inclined 
to exhibit the most attrac- 
tive TV shows, the latest in 
American home comfort, highly 
intricate models of our uniquely 
developed industries, the Soviets 
show simple agricultural imple- 
ments and basic capital equip- 
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ment; the Poles exhibit shoes; the 
Red Chinese, bicycles, and tae 
Czechs, textiles, most of which 
are not nearly as impressive as 
our exhibits, but are probably 
closer to the needs cf the average 
Indian, Burmese or Indonesian. 
Reviewing the New Delhi Indus- 
trial Exhibit, the most influential 
“Times” of India contended that 
“the Communist side has won the 
first round. All its pavilions were 
ready in time; exhibits were good 
and advantageously displayed; 
England and the U.S. were limp- 
ing behind.” This neutralist pa- 
per’s account may have been in- 
correct and a mere expression of 
India’s schizophrenic attitude to- 
ward Communism. But it seems 
to represent an important segment 
of Indian reaction. 


Single Surplus Crops 


Above all, the Communists are 
buying the surplus commodities 
which underdeveloped, one-crop 
countries find hard to exchange 
for what they need, and which we 
cannot buy because they hang 
heavily over our own market. 
Reference is made to Egyptian 
cotton, Burmese rice, Icelandic 
fish and to wheat. 

Take, for instance, the long- 
term eastward orientation of 
Cairo. In the first eight months 
of 1955, 7% of total Egyptian im- 
ports came from the Communist 
bloc and 25% of over-all exports 
went behind the Curtain. In the 
cotton-year ended Sept. 1, almost 
30% of total Nile cotton output 
was shipped to the Reds. During 
last year, Hungary doubled its 
cotton orders from Cairo; China’s 
orders went up by 200%, and 
Poland’s by 250%. Egypt’s de- 
pendence on East-West trade is 
by now considerable. 

Communist rice purchases from 
Burma are notably gaining. Even 
such countries as Poland, not 
especially known for its inclina- 
tion toward rice consumption, are 
in the act. Naturally, Warsaw may 
later on dump the Burmese rice 
elsewhere, to Burma’s direct det- 
riment. (90% of Burma’s exchange 
earnings are stemming from rice!) 
The U. S. rice surplus situation 
being what it is, Washington had 
to refuse the rice offered by 
Rangoon in payment for dollar 
goods and technical aid. Thus, 
Burma trade agreements today 
include those with the USSR, Red 
China, Hungary, Czechoslovakia, 
Rumania, Poland and East Ger- 
many, all of them bilaterals of the 
sort we do not enter. Several Red 
trade exhibits have been held at 
Rangoon. Official Communist 
delegations come and go, together 
with Red economists and tech- 
nicians, soccer teams, dancers and 
cultural lecturers, the impact of 
which is not to be underestimated, 
and Peiping has presented the de- 
voutly Buddhist nation with a 
sacred tooth of Buddha, “a grand 
symbolic gesture.” 

The Reds are particularly heavy 
in the rubber market, not only in 
Malaya, Singapore and Ceylon, 
but also in London and Amster- 
dam. Fifty-five per cent of 
Ceylon’s total rubber output is 
now being bought by Red China 
alone, partly above Straits prices. 

In this Hemisphere, the USSR, 
since early 1955, has bought and 
paid for and firmly ordered 700,- 
600 tons of sugar, of which the 
still undelivered 200,000 tons will 
be shipped by mid-1956 — ad- 
mittedly far below world market 
prices. 

Not only have the Soviets be- 
come important wool buyers in 
Australia, so have the Poles, who, 
additionally, have bought 50,000 
tons of Australian wheat, alas, on 
the installment plan. 

When Mexican sulphur produc- 
tivity skyrocketed to the detri- 
ment of the antiquated and partly 
exhausted mines in Sicily, the So- 
viet Union bought 50,000 tons of 
Sicilian sulphur. 

Austria, which it was hoped in 
Washington, after her final lib- 
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eration, would emerge from the 
twilight zone and gravitate to tae 
Western side, has received a So- 
viet loan cffer of several hundred 


million schillings and Moscow 
suggested that the credit be used 
in part to set up a $30-million 
Lydro-electric Danube River 
works, conveniently located on 
the Austro-Hungarian-Czechoslo- 
vak border, near Hainburg—pre- 
sumably to counteract the huge 
Alpine cams in far Western Aus- 
tria, largely financed by U. S. 
funds. Conservative Chancellor 
Julius Raab now seems to have 
thrown off all disguise and has 
come out openly in favor of ac- 
cepting Soviet aid and increasing 
East-West trade. (Austria, in the 
past ten years, has received about 
$1.6 billion in U. S. aid of all 
types! ) 

Much closer to home seven mil- 
lion pounds of surplus. butter 
have been sold by Canada to a 
Dutch firm for resale to East 
Germany (with which neither Ot- 


tawa nor Was:ington maintain 
Giplomatic relations), at abcut 
39% below the actual cost to the 


Dominion Government. The deal 
followed a similar one, involving 
315,009 pounds to Czechoslovakia. 
And Poland is now negotiating for 
7.5 million bushels of low-grad2 
Canadian surplus wheat. 

Ruble ciplomacy is particularly 
clear in the case of Turkey. In 
Izmir, East German agents have 
bought up quantities of fine to- 
bacco, paying as much as LT 4.50 
per kilo, for which U. S. traders 
pay only LT3.75 to 4.609 liras. 
But the East Germans paid in 
machinery, trucks, tires and cos- 
metics, all of them considerably 
over-invoiced above world mar- 
ket value, so that, in effect, they 
paid less for the tobacco than 
would have U.S. buyers. More- 
over, the East Germans did not 
buy guality tobacco for their own 
population, but for re-sales — to 
the U. S., at cut-rate prices. In 
this way, they undermined Tur- 
key’s chances to gain sorely 
needed dollars. 


In addition, some three years 
ago, “Life” magazine, after hav- 
ing been granted access to some 
of the material in the files of the 
U. S. High Commission in Ger- 
many, printed an estimate—pre- 
sumably by a qualified, official 
American observer—that surrep- 
ticious and round-about German 
exports to the East were worth 
$225 million in 1951. As security 
curbs On some strategic goods 
have been relaxed, circuitous 
shipments behind the Curtain of 
many items are likely to have 
diminished. On the other hand, 
as the Communists aré mounting 
a greatly intensified trade drive, 
goods still embargoed or quanti- 
tatively restricted are now likely 
to reach their Eastern destinations 
in growing quantities via shady 
middlemen, in transit through 
free ports and against payment in 
multi-angular clearings. 


Unreliability 


And the unreliability of East- 
West trade remains. It is, for in- 
stance, highlighted by the fact 


that Commerce Minister Clarence 
D. Howe of Canada is still waiting 
for a reply from Moscow to his 
draft trade agreement—sent to the 
Kremlin last fall. And, what 
would happen to Egypt if the 
Reds suddenly stopped buying 
Nile cotton, can only be guessed. 

Our very generosity and Chris- 
tian compassion have made _ us 
rather few friends and many ene- 
mies in the world, although much 
of U. S. aid has been truly effec- 
tive, some squandering being fully 
realized. We are operating in a 
sort of strait-jacket of our own 
fortunate economic position, our 
moral obligations and inherent 
American decency. But we can- 
not shake off the burden history 
has placed upon us. 

We will have to stem Com- 
munist economic penetration. To 
this end, it is suggested that a 





factual, unimpassioned, and, above 
all, painstakingly detailed inves- 
tigation be undertaken by the 
Congress, in cooperation with the 
Executive Branch and enterprise, 
with the aid of the Pentagon, our 
Intelligence services, economists 
and our overseas observers, to de- 
termine the true facts about East- 
West trade, its possible dangers, 
its potentialities, and the means 
to ceal with them in a practical 
manner. And a program could be 
devised, which wou!d become an 
integral part of our over-all for- 
eign and domestic economic pol- 
icy. And such a program would 
elso have validity for business. 
Until now, primarily heat and lit- 
tle light has been generated. It 
seems to be time to face up to 
tne facts and to take stock. 


It apvears to be significant that 
such a far-sighted medium as 
Britain’s “Manchester Guardian” 
in a recent exposé of the Soviet 
foreign economic drive, empha- 
sizes the perils of Communist 
infiltration in tne one field where 
the U. S. surely can and should 
excel, namely in the sphere of 
production and salesmansnaip. 

As have others, this writer, 
while an Intelligence officer, as 
long ago as in 1951 pointed with 
apprehension to the danger of, 
e.g., Communist cotton purchases 
in Egypt and the possibility that 
Austria, a 95% non-Communist 
naticn, may be economically 
sucked into the Moscow orbit. 
Unfortunately, such unpleasant 
reports, although based on hard 
facts, while in government chan- 
nels have a tendency to be 
stamped ‘Confidential.’ Consti- 
tuting overtly obt2inable informa- 
tion, however, they should be 
“Most Public,” rather than “Top 
Secret.” 

Unbiased Study 

In past years, in such publica- 
tions as The New York “Times,” 
“The Wall Street Journal,’ The 
New York “Herald Tribune,’ the 
“Journal of Commerce” and “Ex- 
port Trade & Shipper,’ it has 
been pointed out that all of us, 
especially U. S. foreign traders, 
should take a good and unbiased 
look at the Soviet economic po- 
tential. As one intimately iden- 
tified with U. S. foreign trade, it 
is permissible to ask “Why can 
we not get away from petty bi- 
partisan squabbling and from 
white-washing for selfish ends? 
Why, for the sake of our nation 
and that of the free world (as 
well as those in free enterprise, 
concerned with international 
commerce) can we not arrive at 
a clear assessment of the East- 
West economic problem?” 

The people of the United States, 
I believe, are entitled to learn 
what is to be done about the 
“competitive co-existence.” For- 
eign traders in particular would 
like to get a definitive decision— 
one based upon most careful 
analysis of all facts bearing upon 
the issue —to know where they 
stand. 


In previous reviews of the East- 
West economic problem, which 
appeared in “Export Trade & 
Shipper” on Dec. 14, 1953 and on 
Dec. 26, 1955, | have tried to out- 
line two approaches to possible 
solutions: (1) improved controls 
by an official free nations agency; 
and (2) efforts. toward equitabili- 
ty in trans-Curtain trade by an 
international clearing house to be 
operated by free enterprise. Now 
(as when these suggestions were 
made), it must be admitted that 
such plans may be Utopian, des- 
tined to shatter on the cliffs of 
international disagreement. In the 
following conclusion, I beg to sub- 
mit another suggestion: 


Trade Agreement 
Perhaps it would be_ possible 
that the United States enter into 
a bilateral trade and payments 
agreement with the U.S.S.R., de- 
lineating in detail what goods, at 
what prices, and in which quan- 
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tities are to be exchanged each 
year between us and the Reds on 
a quid pro quo basis. Trading 
items on both sides would be 
given parallel classifications as 
to their respective essentiality to 
both seller and buyer, their “hard- 
ness’ in world trade, and their 
relative strategic value. If the 
Soviets buy our perambulators or 
desk lamps, we will buy their furs 
and caviar. If they want nickel, 
let them ship us tungsten. Quotas 
to be available on each side with- 
in each category would be deter- 
mined by offers and bids, in a 
manner assuring balance at all 


times. This would serve as a 
framework; would have a self- 
regulatory effect; show our good 
will, test Soviet sincerity; could 
result in at least limited, legiti-- 
mate and ethical profits to Amer- 
ican industries; and might repre- 
sent a first step in the direction 
of easing the East-West economic 
(and general) tension—if that can 
be done at ail. It seems to be 
worth trying, because it might 
bring about equitability, without 
which the Communist economic 
drive remains a dilemma, in which 
we here so far seem to hold the 
short end of the bat. 











Securities Salesman’s Corner} 


By JOHN DUTTON z| 
The Salesman’s First Obligation! 


‘ One of the advantages of oper- DOING YOUR FIRM ANY FA} 
ating a business in a free world VORS EITHER BY SELLING 
and in a free economy is that you SECURITIES THAT MAY BOOM. 
are allowed the luxury of making ERANG ON YOU AND ON THEL{ 
your own mistakes — and also SOMEDAY. 

paying for them. In an economic I don’t recommend that you tr7 
system which allows you to be and run the buying department cé 
your own judge and jury over your firm if you are a salesman. 
your commitments, it is inevi- But you are your customer’s ad- 
table that you will from time to visor, you are their main source 
time be unable to make the proper upon which they rely for guidanc2 
decisions due to FACTORS BE- and Id like to know how any 


























YOND YOUR CONTROL, and conscientious salesman can sell 
extraneous circumstances that anything unless HE'S SOLD ON 
could not be foretold in advance. IT FIRST. 

But there are certain methods of (3) Don’t overload your ae- 


procedure which you can follow 
that will help you make satisfac- 
tory investment decisions, and 
there are some things which you 
should avoid doing if your batting 
average is going to be a good one 
when it comes to selecting invest- 
ments for yourself, and if you 
are a securities salesman FOR 
YOUR CUSTOMERS. 


counts with too many closely hel’ 
issues where there is limited mar- 
ketability. 

During periods when under- 
writings move out the windovy 
very quickly it is also a fact that 
many small stock issues of com-- 
panies with only a limited num- 
ber of stockholders are offerecl 
to the public. Some of these stocks 


can be profitable and can grow 
a 2 2 Sean to into sizable ventures but they 
(1) Don’t be led around by Should noly be held by people 


who can hold them through a 
cycle. Sell these issues to the peo- 
ple who can afford to buy them. 
Dont be embarrassed someday b¥ 
customers who want out and can’t 
get out just because they hold too 
many securities with a limited 
market. 

(4) Use common sense. 

Don’t try to get rich in a year 
or two. Your high income tax will 
see to that anyway. Remember—- 
keep your customer’s interest in 
mind first, last and always. You 
will then be able to do business 
in the lean years when some of 
the 90-day wonders who are big 
heroes at the top of the boom may 
be looking for a job. 


Leedy, Wheeler Adds 
(Special to THe Financia, CHRONICLE) 
ORLANDO, Fila. Robert I.. 
Wagner has joined the staff o2 
Leedy, Wheeler & Alleman, Inc., 
Florida National Bank Building. 


E. C. Darbois Joins 
Curtis Merkel Co. 


(Special to THe Frnanci1aL CHRONICLE) 


ST. PETERSBURG, Fla. — Ed- 


those who are overoptimistic: 


During every prolonged period 
of confidence on the part of the 
business community, and the in- 
vesting public, you will notice 
that there is a continuously ac- 
celerating curve of optimism. Peo- 
ple who will not buy a stock be- 
cause it was too hazardous an 
investment during the first part 
of such a period, will buy in the 
second half of the boom. In the 
third and accelerating period of 
public enthusiasm they will pay 
18 and 20 times earnings when 
they would have only paid 10 or 
12 times before. 

This is the time, this last period 
of confidence, when the public is 
in a buying mood, that in a free 
economy the operators of estab- 
lished business firms sell stock to 
the public. Underwriters of se- 
curities are busiest then, and the 
insiders sell out at the highest 
prices. Rights are avidly taken up 
and the security salesman has 
customers who are NOT TOO 
HARD TO CONVINCE. This is 
the time when many securities 
salesmen have the following oc- 
cupational diseases: 


Overoptimism. mund C. Darbois has become as- 
Carelessness. sociated with Curtis Merkel Com- 
Complacency. pany, Inc., 601 First Avenue, 


North. Mr. Darbois was formerly 
manager of the research and ad- 
visory department of McCleary &: 
Co., Inc. Henry B. Santos has also 
joined the firm’s staff. 


(2) If your firm has made too 
many commitments and is being 
swept along by the enthusiastic 
way that new issues are being 
taken by the public, don’t neglect 
your customer’s welfare by selling 
securities you think are over- 
priced or unsuitable just to be a 
hero with your sales manager or 
your boss. 

You will not do your firm any 
favor by saying yes to everything 
that comes along even if you 
think you may get away with it 
and everything will work out all 
right. If are not sold on an 
issue don’t sell it. You are the 
best judge of what your customers 
need and can use. You WON’T BE 


Dempsey-Tegeler Branch 

LONG BEACH, Calif.—Demp- 
sey-Tegeler & Co. has opened a 
branch in the Farmers & Mer- 
chants Bank Building, under the 
management of Ansley L. Oltman. 


Sailing P. Baruch 


Sailing P. Baruch passed away 
Feb. 9 after a two weeks’ illness. 
Mr. Baruch was President of 
Baruch Brothers & Co., Inc. and 
was also active as a floor broker 
on the New York Stock Exchange. 


you 
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Continued from page 6 


United States Taxation 
And Foreign Investment 


ment is made, when the resulting 
economic development takes 
place, and when the income is 
received or the investment is 
repatriated by the United States 
investor. But the limits of time 
and space require a short answer. 
Most of us believe that except in 
unusual circumstances market 
forces do a better job of allocating 
resources within the United States 
than government would do. There 
is nothing in principle to suggest 
that market forces will not simi- 
larly result in enough foreign 
investment being made to meet 
the needs of the United States 
economy. 

It may well be, as is sometimes 
urged, that United States investors 
are not aware of the opportuni- 
ties of foreign investment and op- 
eration. It is undoubtedly true 
also that there is nothing like the 
prospect of a tax saving to make 
a businessmen sit up and take 
notice. But the communications 
techniques used in this country 
have proved very powerful; surely 
they can make United States busi- 
ness aware of foreign investment 
opportunities in ways that are less 
expensive than tax incentives and 
that would not cause unfairness 
to domestic business. 

In weighing the considerations 
which have thus far been de- 
scribed reasonable men can arrive 
at different conclusions. My own 
conclusion is that if tax incentives 
are to be justified it must be on 
the grounds of their support of 
foreign policy objectives, not on 
grounds of fairness or the needs 
of the United States economy. 





Foreign Policy and Tax Incentives 
The major foreign policy objec- 
tive relevant to this matter ap- 
pears to be the promotion of the 
economic development of the less 
industrial countries. The thesis 
that United States private foreign 
investment can and will, if en- 
couraged, accelerate such devel- 
opment seems to be in large part 
responsible for the Administra- 
tion’s recommendation of tax con- 
cessions for the income from such 
investment. The major objective 
is to increase the military security 
of the United States while saving 
the taxpayers money. The under- 
lying belief is that it will be dif- 
ficult, perhaps impossible, to 
achieve and maintain political 
stability and world peace in the 
absence of rising per capita levels 
of production and consumption in 
the less developed countries. 
Moreover, the competition of 
the free world with the Soviet 
Union for the minds and hearts of 
men seems destined to be carried 
on at least in part in the field of 
economic development. Even 
aside from this the United States 
stands to derive substantial long- 
run advantages from being a 
major source of foreign capital in 
the development of the under- 
developed countries — advantages 
in the form of both commercial 
and cultural ties. A United States 
businessman who has both a firm 
grip on democratic principles and 
a sympathetic understanding of 
the aspirations of underdeveloped 
countries can be an ambassador of 
good will and an instrument for 
promoting abroad our principles 
of economy and government. 
Reading the official statemenis 
in which tax incentives are rec- 
ommended gives the distinct im- 
pression that the policy is strongly 
motivated by an intention to sub- 
stitute the expansion of private 
foreign investment for govern- 
ment grants and loans. Enlarging 
private enterprise abroad and sav- 
ing the taxpayers money are ob- 
jectives that all or at least most 
of us will warmly support, but 
I believe there is involved here 
a major misreading of the rela- 


tionship of public an private in- 
vestment in promoting economic 
development. An important 
obstacle to private investment in 
many countries is the lack of a 
basic economic structure including 
a healthy, educated, and decently 
housed labor force, adequate 
transportation facilities, and am- 
ple electric power to meet present 
and prospective requirements. 
Taxes or no taxes, private invest- 
ment is not going into basic or 
scientific education, or into roads, 
health programs, water supply, 
sewage systems, or housing, and 
for various reasons it is not likely 
to go into railroads or into electric 
power plants. 

If the United States wants to 
stimulate private investment in 
underdeveloped countries, the 
most effective method would seem 
to be to help in the development 


of the basic economy. It is putting 
the cart before the horse to think 
that through tax incentives pri- 
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vate investment can do the job of 
public investment or can be 
greatly increased until an ade- 
quate economic base has been 
established. 

There is an element of danger 
in the Administration emphasis on 
tax concessions, namely, that we 
may persuade ourselves that 
granting tax concessions will ful- 
fill the responsibility of the 
United States for the economic 
development of the rest of the 
free world. When the results of 
tax concessions were found to be 
too little, it might then be too late 
to do the other things that need 
to be done. 

If that danger is avoided and 
private investment is seen in its 
proper perspective in a foreign 
economic policy that comprises 
many necessary elements, there is 
much to be said in favor of en- 
couraging private investment 
abroad. Such investment usually 
involves much more than cash or 


machinery and equipment. Some 
competent observers have sug- 
gested, perhaps extravagantly, 
that the major benefit of direct 
United States investment in an 
underdeveloped economy is that 
business management goes into 
the country, which it is not likely 
to do except as an accompaniment 
of the investment. Moreover, 
United States businesses abroad 
have to an increasing extent found 
it desirable and feasible to train 
local personnel and _ gradually 
withdraw United States personnel 
from the operation. 

Accepting the desirability of 
encouraging private investment 
abroad, it does not necessarily fol- 
low that tax concessions should be 
offered for this purpose. It is still 
necessary to weigh the prospec- 
tive benefits against the prospec- 
tive costs. On the benefit side 
tax incentives would undoubtedly 
have some stimulating effect on 


investment abroad, since there 


must be some cases in which the 
amount of tax concession would 
be the deciding factor in favor 
of making the investment. The 
amount by which private invest- 
ment abroad would be increased 
by tax concessions is another mat- 
ter: the studies that have been 
made of the problem indicate that 
it would be limited. The rates of 
profit that are being made by 
businesses in many countries are 
so high that taxation cannot be 
the obstacle that is preventing 
investment from the United 
States. There are many other ob- 
stacles to investment — among 
them the necessity of learning a 
new language and of working 
with people having different 
habits and attitudes; political in- 
stability and the possibility of 
expropriation or other adverse 
political action; the uncertainties 


of money convertibility — often 
the major obstacle; and the lack 
of the vital basic economic struc- 
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ture previously referred to. Ex- 
cept as these obstacles are largely 
overcome tax concessions may be 
expected to be relatively ineffec- 
tive as a stimulant to private in- 
vestment. 


Against the limited results to 
be expected from tax concessions 
must be weighed their costs in 
revenue and otherwise. The rev- 
enue loss would involve more 
than the taxes waived on new in- 
vestment resulting from the con- 
cessions. There would also be 
revenue loss from investment that 
would be made in the future 
without any tax concession, as 
well as revenue loss from the 
large accumulated total of foreign 
investment already made — much 
of it not in underdeveloped coun- 
tries—since it would not be prac- 
ticable to distinguish new from 
old investment. 


There is another aspect that re- 
quires attention. The granting of 
tax concessions would undoubt- 


edly be very favorably received 
by the governments of many of 
the underdeveloped countries. 
Some of these governments have 
strongly urged that the United 
States should not impose any tax 
on income from business carried 
on in their countries. They point 
out also that the United States 
system of taxation makes it dif- 
ficult for them to give incentives 
to stimulate investment by United 
States business. How much en- 
couragement the United States 
should give other countries to use 
tax concessions to attract invest- 
ment by United States business is 
an open question. The experience 
of our states and cities in com- 
petitively granting tax exemptions 
to attract investment has not been 
a very encouraging one. The 
widely publicized example of 
Puerto Rico is completely miis- 
leading, as far as other countries 


are concerned, since Puerto Rico 
has free access to the whole 


United market without tariffs or 
quotas. Nevertheless, while other 
countries might be disappointed in 
the results from tax concessions, 
their desire that such concessions 
be granted is a consideration that 
must be given some weight in 
determining United States policy. 
This, however, is a matter for 
bilateral treaties rather than gen- 
eral legislation. 

Another point that belongs in 
the foreign policy category is that 
present United States foreign tax 
credit encourages other countries 
to increase their income taxes so 
that those countries instead of the 
United States receive the taxes. 
It is urged that United States 
taxes on income from foreign in- 
vestment be reduced to remove 
this tendency. There can be no 
doubt that the tendency exists. I 
see no way of removing it except 
by giving up, in effect if not in 
appearance, the taxation of in- 
come from foreign investment, or 


by repealing the tax credit. There 
seem unnecessarily drastic alter- 
natives. Countries are not likely 
to impose higher taxes on their 
own businesses merely to take 
advantage of the foreign tax 
credit on incomes of United States 
businesses. In view of the strong 
position from which the United 
States can negotiate with the 
countries likely t be involved, it 
should not be difficult to prevent 
discriminatorily high taxes against 
U. S. businesses, especially if the 
United States is prepared to nego- 
tiate — as it now is doing — tax 
treaties in which tax incentives 
by the other country would be 
allowed in computing the foreign 
tax credit. 

If a general tax incentive is to 
be granted by statute, it should 
be carefully drafted to insure to 
the greatest extent possible that 
the tax relief applies only to in- 


come from investment and opera- 
tions which contribute to the 
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economic development of foreign 
countries, and which can actually 
be stimulated by tax relief. This 
would mean excluding from tax 
relief the income which is de- 
rived from the exportation of 
goods from the United States as 
distinguished from income derived 
from operations abroad that add 
to the usefulness of the goods, Ex- 
porters, of course, perform an im- 
portant function, but since the 
total volume of exports from the 
United States is dependent on our 
policy toward imports, on the 
amount of foreign innvestment 
being made, and on our govern- 
mental grants and loans, it would 
be futile as well as expensive to 
give tax relief in an effort to 
stimulate total exports. The stim- 
ulation of the exports of some 
commodities would be at the cost 
of exports of others. The Admin- 
istration proposals would not ap- 
ply the proposed tax relief to 
profits from exports, but the 
distinction is an administratively 
aifficult one to draw. 


Tax Deferment 


If tax benefits are to be granted, 
I would urge that this be done 
not by reducing rates but by de- 
ferring the payment of the tax 
as long as the income is reinvested 
abroad. Tax deferment would be 
a privilege of very substantial 
value to taxpayers. During the 
period over which the income was 
reinvested abroad, the company 
would be permitted to treat the 
deferred tax as an addition to its 
capital for the purpose of earning 
a return. If income was lift 
abroad for several years or more, 
earnings on the deferred taxes 
would be the equivalent of a sub- 
stantial reduction in the rate of 
tax. 


Tax deferment is already en- 
joyed by foreign subsidiaries; ex- 
tending it under appropriate 
safeguards would be a move to- 
ward uniformity. Tax deferment 
focuses the incentive on the re- 
investment of earnings abroad. 
The stimulus is thus on invest- 
ment, since the deferment ends 
when the income is brought home. 
Tax deferment recognizes the for- 
eign exchange difficulties which 
taxpayers often face. Generally 
speaking, under tax deferment 
the accuracy of the line distin- 
guishing income from exports and 
income from foreign investments 
would not be a very important 
matter, since exporters ordinarily 
would wish to have their income 


for use in the United States. 
Finally, if the deferment were 
found to be working badly it 


could be brought to an end and 
the taxes collected over a reason- 
able transition period. 

The objections to using rate 
reductions as a tax incentive de- 
vice with respect to income from 


investment abroad seem to me 
persuasive. Rate reductions do 
not place the incentive at the 


right point, namely, on increasing 
the investment abroad. They 
would make very important the 
accurate distinction between in- 
come from exports and income 
from investment and otner opera- 
tions. Once the principle of rate 
reduction was accepted, political 
pressures almost certainly would 
be applied over the years to ex- 
tend the scope of the income en- 
titled to benefits and to decrease 
the tax rates applying to income 
qualifying for benefits. This 
would not be conducive to a 
favorable climate in which to 
maintain the strength and integ- 
rity of the Federal tax system. 


Robert E. Nowell Now 
With Goodbody & Co. 


(Special to THe FINANCIAL CHFONICLE) 
ORLANDO, Fla. — Robert EF. 
Nowell has become essociated 
with Goodbody & Co., 2035 North 
Main Street. Mr. Nowell was 


formerly local manager for A. M. 
Kidder & Co. and prior thereto 
was with Thomson & McKinnon, 
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News ABOUT BANKS 


CONSOLIDATIONS 
NEW BRANCHES 
NEW OFFICERS, ETC. 
REVISED 
CAPITALIZATIONS 


AND BANKERS 





Chemical Corn Exchange Bank 
of New York has elected Adolph 
Zukor Chair- 
man of tne 
Advisory 


Board of its 
Times Square 
WLrtice at 


Broadway and 
44th Street, 
it was an- 


nounced on 
.ep. 15 By 
marotd 4H. 


Helm, Chair- 
man of the 
Ran SK. Fi y, 
Zukor is 
Chairman of 
the Board of 
Paramount Pictures Corp. which 
he founded under the original 
name of Famous Players-Lasky. 





Adolph Zukor 


Robert H. Craft, Executive 
Vice-President of the American 
Securities Corporation, has been 
elected President and a director 
of The Chase Bank, a _ wholly- 
owned subsidiary of The Chase 
Manhattan Bank, of New York, it 


was announced on Feb. 15, by 
John J. McCloy, Chairman. Mr. 
Craft, whose appointment will 


become effective March 1, suc- 
ceeds Edward L. Love, who has 
resigned as President but will 
continue as a director of The 
Chase Bank. Mr. Craft is a Vice- 
President of the Investment 
Bankers Association of America 
and Chairman of its Foreign In- 
vestment Committee. The Chase 
Bank was chartered in 1930 under 
the Edge Act which makes pro- 
vision for a broad range of finan- 
cial activities in the foreign field. 


% * 


Chemical Corn Exchange Bank 
of New York announces that its 
offering of 590,425 additional 
shares of canital stock has been 
fully subscribed for. Through the 
exercise of rights, which expired 
on Feb. 8, 579,995 shares, or 
98.23% of the total, were taken. 
The balance of 10,430 shares was 
purchased, under an agreement 
with the underwriters, by officers 
and employees of the bank. The 
offering was underwritten by a 
group headed by Kuhn, Loeb & 
Co.; The First Boston Corp.; 
Hemphill, Noyes & Co.; and W. C. 
Langley & Co. The offering was 
referred to in our issues of Jan. 
26, page 478, and Jan. 19, page 
280, in which it was indicated that 
the offering would increase the 
bank’s outstanding capital stock 
from 4,723,400 to 5,313,825 shares. 

The appointment of Franklin P. 
Johnson as a Vice-President and 
member of the Officers Personal 
Trust Committee of Manufac- 
turers Trust Company of New 
York is announced by Horace C., 
Flanigan, President. Mr. Johnson 
will continue to direct his efforts 
to special institutional services. 
He will also undertake certain 
research assignments in the Pen- 
sion Trust investment field. Mr. 
Johnson joined Manufacturers 
Trust in 1934. He had been ap- 
pointed an Assistant Secretary in 
1942 before leaving for service 
with the United States Army. 
After the war, Mr. Johnson in 
1949 was appointed an Assistant 
Vice-President. 

Directors of two Long Is'and, 
N. Y. banks, viz. the Hempstead 
Bank of Hempstead, N. Y. and the 
Wheatley Hills National Bank of 
Westbury, N. Y. have entered into 
a merger agreement, according 
to a joint announcement made on 
Feb. 13 by Bruce Wood Hall, 
Chairman of the Board of 


Hempstead Bank, and John J. 
Kuethen, President of Wheatley 
Hills National Bank. The agree- 
ment requires ratification by the 
stockholders of the two banks and 
the approval of the N. Y. State 
Superintendent of Banks to be- 
come effective. It is hoped that 
the merger may be accomplished 
by the beginning of April. Hemp- 
stead Bank was chartered in 1887 
and has paid uninterrupted divi- 
dends during the past 66 years. 
Mr. Hall became Chairman of the 
Board in 1953. His father, the 
late Martin V. W. Hall, had been 
President for many years. Walter 
G. Barker is now the President 
of the bank. Wheatley Hills Na- 
tional Bank, organized in 1920, 
has paid dividends since 1945. Mr. 
Kuethen has been President since 


1936. S. A. Warner Baltazzi and 
the late Francis P. Garvan were 
his predecessors in the _ office. 


Neither of the banks ever issued 
preferred stock or debentures. 
The assets of the merged banks 
would be $47,000,000 and capital, 
surplus, undivided profits and re- 
serves would amount to $3,500,000. 
The merger would result in the 
eighth office of the Hempstead 
Bank in Nassau County. All 
the active officers and _ other 
employees of the Wheatley Hills 
National Bank will be added to 
the staff of the consolidated 
bank. 

A stock dividend of $133,185 has 
resulted in increasing the capital 
of the Meadow Brook National 
Bank of Freeport, N. Y. (effective 
Jan. 25) from $6,659,255 to $6,792,- 
440. 

~ % 4 

The capital of the First National 
Bank in Yonkers, N. Y. was in- 
creased as of Jan. 24 from $1,000,- 
000 to $1,190,000, a stock dividend 
of $109,000 having been the means 
of enlarging the capital. 

Effective Jan. 27 the consolida- 
tion was effective under the 
charter and title of the County 
National Bank of Middleton, N. Y. 
of the Cornwall National Bank 
of Cornwall, N. Y. with the first 
named bank. The County National 
had a capital of $310,000, while 
that of the Cornwall National 
was $50,000. The County National 
as enlarged, has a capital of 
$360,000, in 36,000 shares of com- 
mon stock par $10 each, surplus 
of $680,000 and undivided profits 
of not less than $306,989. Last 
November, the County National 
Bank of Middletown (the name 
of which had previously been the 
National Bank of Middletown) 
took over the National Bank of 
Pine Bush, at Pine Bush, N. Y., 
reference to which appeared in 
our issue of Dec. 1, page 2326. 

Pa % 1 


The New York State Banking 
Department as of Feb. 1 approved 
the plans of the Security Trust 
Company of Rochester, N. Y. to 
increase its capital stock from 
$5,033,600, consisting of 201,344 
shares of the par value of $25 
each, to $5,196,100, consisting of 
207,844 shares of the same par 
value. 

According to the terms of a 
merger agreement unanimously 
approved by the Boards of Di- 
rectors at special meetings and 
subject to stockholders’ approval 
the Citizens Trust Company ef 
Paterson, N. J. will merge with 
the County Bank and Trust Com- 
pany of Paterson, N. J. on or 
about March 12. The plan of 
merger will be submitted to stock- 
holders at special stockholders’ 
meetings of each bank to be held 
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on March 8. Announcement of the 
action taken by their respective 
3oards of Directors was made 
jointly by C. Kenneth Fuller, 
Chair:nan of the Board of County 
Bank and Joseph F. Hammond, 
President of the Citizens Trust 
Company on Feb. 15. The pro- 


posal wouid unite two of Pat- 
erson’s leading banks; the 
County Bank with resources of 


over $111,000,000 and seven offices 
in Paterson, Passaic and Little 
Falls and the Citizens Trust with 
resources of approximately $20,- 
000,000 and two offices including 
the new drive-in Park Office in 
Paterson. The combined bank will 
have resources it is stated in ex- 


cess of $130,000,000 and capital 
funds of over $10,000,000. The 
merger will be effected through 


an exchange of stock on the basis 
of 1'% shares of County Bank 
stock for each share of Citizens 
Trust stock. The combined bank 
will operate under the name of 
the County Bank and Trust Com- 
pany. Joseph F. Hammond, Presi- 
dent of Citizens Trust Company, 
will become a director and Vice- 
Chairman of the Board. 


The First National 
Trust Co. of Paterson, 
ports an increase in 


Bank & 
N. J. re- 
its capital 


from $3,750,000 to $4,000,000 as 
of Jan. 27, the addition having 


been effected by a $250,000 stock 
dividend. 


J. Malcolm Johnston, Senior 
Vice-President, of the Grard 
Trust Corn Exchange Bank of 
Philadelphia, has been elected to 
the Board of 
Directors of 
the bank, it 
has been an- 
nounced by 
Goeffrey S. 
Smith, Presi- 
a‘en¢ M-r, 
Johnston is a 
veteran of 
40 years’ serv- 
ice with the 
bank having 
started as a 
clerk in 1916. 
He was first 
elected an of- 
ficer in 1924, 
was rnade Vice-President in 1940 
and later became head of the 
Trust Department. Later he was 
placed in charge of the Banking 
Department and made _ Senior 
Vice-President of the bank in 
1948. Since the Girard Trust-Corn 
Exchange merger in 1951, Mr. 
Johnston has been in charge of 
all of the bank’s operations. Dur- 
ing that period the bank’s ratio 
of operating cost to operating in- 
come has improved from 64% in 
1951 to 56.7% in 1955. On the 
bank’s board, Mr. Johnston will 
fill the seat left vacant by the 
death on Jan. 2 of Charles J. 
Rhoads, Senior member of the 
group. 


J. Malcolm Johnston 


William R. K. Mitchell, Chair- 
man, and Benjamin F. Sawin, 
President of the Provident Trust 
Company of Philadelphia, have 
announced that the merger of 
Ambler Trust Company with 
Provident Trust became ef- 
fective Feb. 14. On that date, 
Ambler Trust Company, which 
has served communities in Mont- 
gomery County, Pa. since 1917, 
became an office of Provident 
Trust. The plan of merger was 
approved by stockholders of both 
banks on Jan. 17, last, as noted in 
these columns Jan. 5. George 
Scherff, President of Ambler 
Trust, is in charge of the Ambler 
office as Vice-President of 
Provident Trust. All other active 
officers and employees of Ambler 
Trust have become members of 
the Provident organization. 


On Feb. 14, the merger of 
Interboro Bank and Trust Com- 
pany of ProSpect Park, Pa., with 
Broad Street Trust Company of 
Philadeiphia became effective in- 
creasing the number of Broad 





Street’s offices to 12 and its assets 
to more than $120,000,000. J. Ray- 
mond Miller, former President of 
Interboro Bank and Trust Com- 
pany and now a director and 
Vice-President of Broad Street 
Trust Company will remain in 
charge of this newest office. An 
item hearing on the merger ap- 
peared in our January 5 issue, 
page 75. 
% % 

The promotion of two officials 
and the appointment of two new 
officers of Central National Bank 
of Cleveland, Ohio were an- 
nounced on Feb. 9, by Loring L. 
Gelbach, President, following a 
meeting of the board of directors. 
William G. Stoll, formerly a 
Trust Officer, was elected a Vice- 
President. Ben F. Hopkins, Jr., 
was announced from Assistant 
Cashier to Assistant Vice-Presi- 
dent. Newly elected officers are 
J. Howard Fangboner, Trust Offi- 
cer and Donald J. Weitzel, As- 
sistant Cashier. 

+ a 

As a result 6f a stock dividend 
of $1,250,000 the Central National 
Bank & Trust Co. of Des Moines, 
Iowa, increased its capital as of 
Jan. 19 from $1,250,000 to $2,530,- 
000. 


% % 4 
On Feb. 7, the directors of the 
Commerce Trust Company of 


KanSas City, Mo. transferred $2,- 
000,000 from the undivided profits 
account to the surplus account. 
After this transfer the capital 
structure stands as follows: Capi- 
tal $9,000,000; surplus $20,000,009; 
and undivided’ profits $4,356,475, 


all of which it is stated was 
earned with the exception of 
$5,000,000 paid in 


capital. 
% % % 

The Florida National Bank at 
Orlando, Fla., announces a Capi- 
tal of $1,000,000 as of Jan. 20, the 
amount having been increased 
from $400,000, as a result of a 
$600,000 stock dividend. 

co % a: 

The declaration of a stock divi- 
dend of $500,000 by the Birming- 
ham Trust National Bank of B'r- 
mingham, Ala.,-has served to in- 
crease its capital from $2,000,0C 
to $2,500,000 as of Jan. 20. 


a we 


As a result of a stock dividend 
of $500,000, the Hibernia Naiional 
Bank in New- Orleans, La. in- 
creased its capital as of Jan. 20 
from $2,500,000 to $3,000,000. 

*% * as 

The Crocker-Anglo National 
Bank of San Franeisco, represent- 
ing the consolidation of the 
Crocker First National Bank and 
Anglo California National Bank, 
both of San _ Francisco, Calif. 
opened for business on Feb. 13 
with assets of approximately 
one and ae half billion’ dol- 
lars. In a joint announcement 
of the official opening, W. 
W. Crocker, Chairman of the 
Board, and Paul E. Hoover, Presi- 
dent and Chief Executive Officer, 
stated that at its outset the 
Crocker-Anglo Bank wiil oper- 
ate a total of 51 offices in north- 
ern and central California. The 
plans for the consolidation were 
announced on Nov. 2, and were 
approved by the shareholders of 
the two banks on Feb. 6. Tenta- 
tive approval of the consolidation 
by the Comptroller of the Currency, 
received in January, was followed 
by formal approval eariy in Feb- 
ruary. Principal officers of the 
bank in addition to Mr. Crocker 
and Mr. Hoover, are J. F. Sullivan, 
Jr., Chairman of the Execut ve 
Committee; Paul B. Kelly, First 
Vice-President, and William 
Pflueger, Executive Vice-Presi- 
dent. An item bearing on the 
merger was given in our Jan. 26 
issue, page 539. 


1 ws 


California Bank and Hollywood 
State Bank, both of Los Angeles, 
Calif, have reached an agreement 
whereby the Hollywood State 
Bank, 6801 Santa Monica Boule- 
vard, will be merged into and op- 


erated as an office of California 
Bank. Frank L. King, President 
of California Bank, and Wade E. 
Bennett, President of Hollywood 
State Bank, in a joint statement 
on Feb. 9, stated that arrange- 
ments for the propos2d merger 
have been approved by the direc- 
tors of both nanks. California Bank 
presently has 493 branch offices 
and total resources of more than 
$800,000,000. Total resources of 
the Hollywood State Bank are ap- 
proximately $43,000,000. It is ex- 
pected, subject to the approval of 
the shareholders of the two banks, 
that actual transfer of business 
will take place about April 15 or 
as soon thereafter as the neces- 
sary formalities have been con- 
cluded. 


Shareholders of Califoraia Bank 
were offered on February 9, 
rights to subscribe to additional 
shares of $12.50 par value capital 
stock. The shareholders, of record 
on Fen. 8, are receiving transfer- 
able rights to additional 169,209 
shares of capital stock of the bank 
at a subscription price of $42.50 
per share at the rate of one new 
share for each seven held. The 
right to subscribe expires on 
March 9. Blyth & Co., Inc. headsa 
group that will purchase any un- 
subscribed shares. The entire 
amount of $7,191,000 to be realized 
through the sale of the new capi- 
tal stock—$2,115,000 will be added 
to the capital stock accoint and 
$5,076,000 to surplus. Followirg 
the financing, capital funds ac- 
counts will be: capital stock, $16,- 
920,050; surplus $24,276 000, and 
undivided profits, $9,699,011. Total 
capital funds will be $5),836,C61. 
Gross earnings from operations of 
the bank for the year ended Dec. 
31, 1955 were $26,604,030 and net 
operating earnings were $4,922,502 
equal to $4.16 per share on 1,184,- 
404 shares presently outstanding. 
An item bearing on the new capi- 
tal stock appeared in the “Chron- 
icle” of Feb. 9, page 740. 

The Midland Bank of London 
announces that, after 40 years of 
service, W. G. Edington, Chief 
General Manager since November, 
1946, will retire from the post on 
March 31. He has been elected to 
a seat on the Board of the Bank 
and of the Midland Bank Executor 
& Trustee Company Ltd. 


Charles M. Harris With 
A. GC. Allyn & Go. 





Charles M. Harris 


KANSAS CITY, Mo. — Charles 
M. Harris has become associated 
with A. C. Allyn and Company 
Incorporated, 1016 Baltimore Ave. 
Mr. Harris was formerly a trader 
for Harris, Upham & Co. in 
Kansas City with which firm he 
had been associated for many 
years. 


Form United Securities 


TULSA, Okla.—United Securi- 
ties Company has been formed 
with offices at 1414 North E! wood 
to engage in a securities business. 
William E. Davis is a principal of 
the firm. 


Marlen Secs. Opens 


NEWARK, N. J.—Pasquale Ma- 
langa is engaging in a securities 
business from offices at 675 Mount 
Prospect Avenue under tie name 
of Marlen Securities Co, 
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Our Reporter on Governments 


By JOHN T. CHIPPENDALE, JR. 




















The Government market continues to move within the re- 
cently established trading areas, with the backing and filling 
process dependent in some measure upon what appears to be 
the opinions of the future course of business and the President’s 
intentions with respect to running for another term. Demand is still 
very sizeable for the near-term Government issues, even tnougn 
higher yields were obtained in the recent offering of Treasury 


bills. 


There is evidence of a growing interest in certain issues 


of the intermediate-term obligations. This is reported to be buy- 
ing by investors who want something more now than a very 


short-term roll-over proposition. 


The coming maturities of the Treasury are attracting more 
attention and opinions are now along the lines that a choice of 


maturities will be offered 


with the one year maturity to take 
care of the large holcings of Federal and some corporations. 
three-to-five-year maturity is also being talked about. 


A 
A long- 


term bond does not appear to be getting much consideration in 


the money market at this time. 


Short-Term Issues in Demand 


The money market is still being kept on the tight side by 
the powers that be, but in spite of this, considerable funds are 
finding an outlet in Government securities. The amount of money 
which is being put into the Government market is really quite 
large so far as the short-term Government obligations are con- 
cerned. There still appears to be a fair dcgree of competition 
for these securities, especially Treasury bills, with corporations 
the principal buyers, now being pushed somewhat by other in- 
terests, such as pension funds, foundations and public authorities. 
To be sure, most of this money is mainly interested in only a 
temporary haven, but it is tending to keep rates for near-term 


Treasury obligations from 


moving out of 


the range of yields 


which has been carved out of what is termed a tight money 


market. 


Other Issues Faverably Affected 


The demand for near-term Governments has not been exactly 
adverse as far as the effect upon the more distant Treasury issues 
is concerned. It is reported that the buying which has been going 
on in the intermediate and longer-term Government securities 
is of an improving quality, with the result that more of these 
obligations are being put away in what is called permanent homes. 
‘Lhere appears to be somewhat larger sized orders in the market 
now than was the case not so long ago for the more distant 


Goverrment securities, because 
had 


invested in these bonds. 


been going into other investment channels 
While 


it is evident that money which 
is now being 


it is still early to accurately 


forecast the future trend of the economic cycle, it is reported 
that the inflow of funds into the higher yielding Treasury issues 
is increasing, and this might be the forerunner of what will de- 
velop in the business picture, since uncertainty in the economic 
field usually brings with it lower interest rates. 


Forthcoming Refunding Seen Attractive 


The impending maturities of the Treasury are beginning to 
get more than a passing amount of attention now. The refunding 
of the March 15 and April 1 notes is what the money market 
is getting around to now because the way in which these ma- 
turities are handled could have an important influence upon the 
future course of events; both from the standpoint of the Govern- 
ment market as well as the way in which future monetary policy 
may be expected to be carried out. 

The unsatisfactory refunding of last December will no doubt 


be avoided this time. 


With what happened in the operation near 


the end of last year still not too far out of memory, it is believed 


that the refunding issue or 


issues 
owners of the maturing obligations, so that the Federal Reserve 


will be more attractive to 


Banks will not have to be in there again buying the new securities 
in order to make the Treasury refunding look not too bad. Tight 
money conditions in a refunding or a new money raising venture 
can play funny things on the money market or the Government 


market, 
aware 


and it 


of that, this time. 


is believed the 
Accordingly, the 


monetary authorities are well 


belief now among 


many money market specialists is that the refunding securities 
will be tailored to meet the needs of the owners in a tight money 


market. The Federal Reserve 


Banks 


own more than half of 


the £9,479,000,000 1% s and the 112s that come due on March 1 
and April 1. The $1,007 millions of the 112s of April 1 are prac- 


tically all owned by the Central Banks. 


notes 


234% bonds to mature. 


due on March 15. 





Jos. O’Day Opens 

HOUSTON, Texas— Joseph A. 
O’Day is engaging in a securities 
business from offices at 2202 Mid 
Lane under the name of Joseph 
A. O’Day & Co. 


Hallowell, Sulzberger Open 
New Branch in Penna. 
SCRANTON, Pa. — Hallowell, 
Sulzberger & Co. have opened a 
branch office in the Mears Build- 
ing under the management 
Harry H. Simms. 


of 





Kidder, Peabody Branch 


This is the first of the 


that come out of the conversion of the non-marketable 


Commercial banks and corporations are 
the main holders of the balance of the 1%% 


notes which come 


WINTER PARK, Fla.—Kidder, 
Peabody & Co. have opened an 
office at 137 East New England 
Avenue under the direction of 
Philip M. Stearns. 


New Roney Branch 
FLINT, Mich.—Wm. C. Roney 
& Company have opened a branch 
office et 517 Harrison Street, 
under the management of Ray- 
mond J. Kelly, Jr., and Louis E. 
Goecker. 


Richard Shipman With 
Leslie Secs. Gorp. 


Richard M. Shipman is now 
associated 
with Leslie 
Securities 
Corporation, 
$2 Weil 
Street, New 
York City, in 
charge of the 
trading and 
syndicate de- 
partment. Mr. 
Shipman was 
formerly 
Manager of 
the Syndicate 
Department of 
L. D. Sher- 
man & Co. 





Richard Shipman 


American Exchange 
Announces Appointm’ts 


Charles J. Bocklet, a stock spe- 
cialist, was elected Vice-Chairman 
of the American Stock Exchange 
board of governors at the board’s 
reorganization meeting, according 
to an announcement by Edward 
T. McCormick, Exchange Presi- 
dent. William Zeckendorf, Presi- 
dent of Webb & Knapp, Inc., one 
of the largest real estate firms in 
the United States, was appointed 
by My. McCormick and approved 
by the board to serve as a public 
governor of the market. 


Mr. Bocklet, an exchange 
member since 1936, has been a 
governor since 1952. He began his 
Wall Street career in 1923 in the 
employ of White, Weld & Co. The 
new Vice-Chairman has served on 
most of the Exchange Committees. 


Mr. Zeckendorf, together with 
reappointees George Rowland 
Collins, Dean of the Graduate 
School of Business Administration 
of New York University and 
Benjamin. H. Namm, President 
and Board Chairman of Namm 
Loeser’s, Inc., Brooklyn depart- 
ment store, will represent the 
public on the exchange’s board. 
Zeckendorf assembled the United 
Nations site on the East River 
and handled what is considered to 
be the largest single real estate 
transaction in the nation’s history 
with the sale of the Chrysler- 
Graybar properties in 1953. Webb 
& Knapp securities are listed on 
the American Stock Exchange. 

Governors who received ap- 
pointments as Committee Chair- 
men include: James R. Dyer, 
Board Chairman, who will head 
the Executive Committee; Mathew 
Dean Hall, Committee on securi- 
ties; Albert G. Redpath, Commit- 
tee on outside supervision; Joseph 
F. Reilly, Committee on floor 
transactions; John J. Mann, Com- 
mittee on Finance; A. Philip 
Megna, Committee on admissions; 
Joseph Gimma, Committee on 
arbitration; Harold A. Rousselot, 
Committee on Public Relations; 
George C. Donelon, Realty Com- 
mittee and I. W. Burnham, II, 
Committee on Business Conduct. 


New Westheimer Branch 


WILMINGTON, Ohio — West- 
heimer & Company have opened 
an office at 27 East Main Street, 
under the direction of Frank J. 
Casey. 


Harris & Co. Opens 


HOUSTON, Texas — Lewis E. 
Harris is engaging in a securities 
business from offices at 2480 
Times Boulevard, under the firm 
name of Harris & Company. 


C. R. Sherwood Opens 

REDWOOD CITY, Calif.—Cliff 
R. Sherwood is conducting a secu- 
rities business from offices at 650 
El Camino Real, under the firm 
name of Sherwood & Company. 
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Credit Squeeze an 
Ineffective Inflation Curb 


By PAUL EINZIG 


Noted British banking economist dismisses inflated bank credit 
as responsible for price inflation, claiming it is due to spiraling 
wages successfully financed from non-banking resources. Dr. 
Einzig believes a credit squeeze would curtail investment and 
capital expansion, and might indirectly reduce overfull employ- 
ment, but would not reduce money volume available for paying 
higher wages which, in turn, causes higher prices. 


LONDON, Eng.—A new fashion 
rising from the frantic search 
for the causes and remedies of 
inflation in Britain, is the “dis- 
covery” that 
the large 
amount of 
Treasury 
Bills is the 
principal vil- 
lain of the 
piece. The 
suggestion 
Was LIrs +t 
launched out 
by one of the 
leading bank- 
ers in his an- 
nual chair- 
man’s speech, 
and since then 
experts and 
pseudo-experts all over the coun- 
try have become extremely Treas- 
ury Bill conscious. The corre- 
spondence columns of newspapers 
and the mailbags of Members of 
Parliament contain scores of sug- 
gestions that the Government 
should end inflation by simply 
converting a certain proportion of 
its Treasury Bills into long-term 
loans, Or at any rate by financing 
in future any deficit by means of 
long-term issues instead of by 
Treasury Bills. It is suggested 
that the latter are _ practically 
eGuivalent to paper money, and 
that their issue is little better than 
covering deficit by means of the 
printing press. 

There is of course no question 
of using Treasury Bills in pay- 
ment for purchases, in the same 
way as notes or cheques are used. 
But an increase in the _ banks’ 
holdings of Treasury Bills enables 
them to expand credit. During 
recent years increasing impor- 
tance has come to be attached to 
the “liquidity ratio” of banks— 
that is, the proportion of their 
easily realizable assets to their 
total assets. It has become a prac- 
tice to regard 30% as the mini- 
mum. In the old days the banks 
were Only concerned with their 
cash ratio — that is, the percent- 
age of their cash plus their de- 
posits with the Bank of England 
to their sight liabilities. Tne 
conventional minimum is 8%. 
Even today the cash ratio is con- 
sidered more important than the 
liquidity ratio, but increasing im- 
portance is attached to the latter. 

If the banks’ holding of Treas- 
ury Bills increases they are able 
to expand credit, always provided 
that in doing so they do not re- 
duce their cash ratio below 8%. 
It is now suggested that, by re- 
ducing the volume of Treasury 
Bills, the Government could force 
the banks to intensify the credit 
squeeze. But, then, the same re- 
sult could be achieved in various 
other ways, too. 

It seems doubtful, however, 
whether such a reduction in the 
volume of bank credit could di- 
rectly affect the main cause of 
inflation, which is the wages 
spiral. By curtailing credit, the 
authorities could prevent an ex- 
pansion of production, in so far 
as the additional working capital 


Paul Einzig 





required for that purpose is fi- 
nanced with the aid of bank 
credits. They could also reduce 


the volume of money available for 
capital expenditure. 3ut they 
could not prevent industrial firms 
from granting wages increases. It 
has come to be realized that such 
increases do not depend on the 


willingness of banks to increase 
credit facilities to the firms con- 
cerned. Most firms are in a posi- 
tion to finance any additional 
monetary requirements due to 
wages increases without having 
to borrow more from their banks. 

It is easy nowadays for pro- 
ducers to add to the prices of 
their goods any additional cost of 
production. They can do so from 
the moment they conceded a new 
wages demand. This means that 
they can sell any previously pro- 
duced goods they may hold at the 
higher prices, even though they 
had been produced on the basis 
of lower wages. As and when the 
new output emerges from the 
pipeline, it is sold on the basis of 
the higher wages, even though 
during the earlier stages part of 
their cost was based on the lower 
wages. 

This means that the higher pro- 
ceeds usually amply cover the 
additional wages. There is no 
need for the firms to raise addi- 
tional credits. There are, of 
course, exceptions. Possibly some 
firms are engaged in selling goods 
ordered previously on the basis of 
the lower costs. But in the major- 
ity of cases British industrial 
producers insist on inserting in 
the agreement a clause under 
which they are entitled to add to 
the agreed price any increase of 
cost due to higher wages. 

The possibility of financing 
wages increases without the aid 
of additional bank credit is illu- 
strated by the experience of 1955. 
The credit squeeze resulted in a 
fairly appreciable reduction of 
bank deposits and bank advances. 
In spite of this there was an in- 
crease in the volume of produc- 
tion, in prices and in wages. There 
was also an increase in the note 
circulation, which is the result of 
the higher wages. Most wage- 
earners have no bank accounts, so 
that higher wages mean an in- 
creased requirement of Bank of 
England notes. It must also be 
borne in mind that non-bank re- 
sources have come to play an in- 
creasingly important part in 
financing business. The industrial 
and commercial firms themselves 
possess fairly substantial reserves, 
and they are in a position to bor- 
row from non-banking lenders. 

Having regard to all these cir- 
cumstances it appears that the 
credit squeeze can only produce 
a limited effect on the progress of 
inflation. In so far as it succeeds 
in curtailing production it tends 
to reduce the extent of overfull- 
employment, and to that extent 
it tends to weaken the bargaining 
position of the Trade Unions. But 
the idea that, in addition to this, 
the credit squeeze can check in- 
flation by reducing the volume 
of money available for paying 
higher wages is entirely mistaken. 
The granting of higher wages in- 
creases the volume of purchasing 
power of consumers, so that they 
are able to buy up the unchanged 
output at higher prices. It is only 
indirectly, by weakening the bar- 


gaining power of the Trade 
Unions, that the credit squeeze 
can affect wages demands and 


inflation. 


D. W. Falls Opens 


ALBUQUERQUE, New Mex.— 
D. W. Falls is conducting a secu- 
rities business from offices at 2600 
Broadway, S. E. 
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— py GERALD D. McKEEVER 
The Missouri Pacific Reorganization (Part II) 


The background of the Missouri Pacific reorganization was 
presented in last week’s column. This installment will be devoted 
to a brief description of the Missouri Pacific system and of the 
securities to be issued under the “agreed system plan” of reorgan- 
ization under which the Missouri Pacific and its subsidiary, 
the New Orleans, Texas & Mexico and the subsidiaries of the 
jatter are to be consolidated into one unified company embracing 
the total of some 9,500 miles of road, ranking it seventh in the 
United States by this measure, or just behind the Union Pacific. 
The $812 million proposed capitalization of this system will thus 
amount to over $85,000 per mile, however, as against only $55,000 
fer the Union Pacific, $44,000 for the Atchison and $39,500 for the 
Rock Island. Among the more lightly capitalized roads of the 
West (on a per mile basis) only the Southern Pacific tops the 
Missouri Pacific rate at $88,000 per mile and the only other 
which approaches it is the Northern Pacific at over $80,000 per 
mile. The latter, however, has support from a large proportion of 
non-operating income. 

The Missouri Pacific system extends in one direction directly 
west froin St. Louis to Pueblo, Colo. where it connects with the 
“Denver,’ and southwest in another direction to Laredo and 
El Paso, Texas on the Rio Grande via Little Rock and San 
Antonio, and with connecting lines to Houston and Galveston and 
ito Corpus Christi, all of which are linked by the line from Browns- 
ville to Lake Charles and New Orleans. There are also spurs 
irom the east-west line connecting with Omaha to the north and 
with Wichita to the south, while a branch of the southwestern 
trunk goes to Dallas and Fort Worth connecting at Fort Worth with 
the controlled Texas & Pacific which extends across central Texas 
to El] Paso. 

With so much of its mileage in the vigorously growing South- 
west, the Missouri Pacific has benefited accordingly. This has 
been the basis for successive demands for increased capitalization 
which have culminated in the $812 million total of the pending 
“agreed system plan.’ Nevertheless, the growth record of the 
system has been barely average rather than outstanding, with 
only the Missouri Pacific proper in the forefront in recent years. 
Based on the 1947-49 average as 100, the “MOP” itself had a 
revenue index of 108 in the generally unsatisfactory 1954 year 
as against 105 for the Southwest District and 104 for Class I. The 
corresponding indices for the Gulf Coast Lines (New Orleans, 
Texas & Mexico and subsidiaries except the International-Great 
Northern) were 97 and 101 respectively. 

Another factor that has had to be recognized is the gain in 
operating efficiency that has been achieved. Dieselization was 
completed early last year, but it averaged in 1954 98% for both 
ireight and passenger services and 93% for yard switching. The 
system transportation cost ratio, at the entirely satisfactory level 
of 36% under less favorable revenue conditions and less than 
complete dieselization in 1954, dropped to 35% for 1955. However, 
gains in efficiency have been far more pronounced over a longer 
period, the Missouri Pacific proper having achieved a 60% gain 
in gross ton-miles per freight train hour between 1946 and 1954, 
while an 80% gain is shown by the International-Great Northern. 
This much background should be helpful in appraising the securi- 
lies to be issued and allotted under the pending plan, which 
without taking into account the elements of growth and improved 
efficiency, might be considered quite fully priced on the basis 
of the protective margins afforded by current earnings. 

The proposed $812 million capitalization of the Missouri 
Pacific system is divided into five permanent classes (excluding 
equipment trust obligations as essentially temporary) as shown 
below together with the annual interest charges appurtenant 
thereto: (000 omitted) 


Principa! Amt. Annual Int. 








Equipment Obligations ___._________ *$70,377 $2,111 
First Mortgage 44%4s— 
eee” Rome Whee. 40.616 1,726 
merees. B-ao yeer...............+. 132,451 5,629 
Series C-50 year_____ ee ee 135,264 5,749 
General Mortgage Income 4%4s— 
merees A-Go Peer... ...........-.. 69,864 3,318 
Series B-75 year__ SES eye ee eee 67,543 3,208 
Incorne Debenture 5s-90-year________ 100,019 5,001 
Funded Debt and int. Charges_______ $616,134 $26,742 
Class A common (no par)___________ 7¥191,756 adres 
Class B common (no par)__-________ 74,066 pbc 
I hal $811,956 $26,741 


* As of Dec. 31, 1954. + Stated at $100 per share. 


In addition to the annual interest charges shown above there 
are also the annual charges for capital fund and sinking funds. 
The capital fund is set at $11 million annually for the first four 
years and then at 242% of revenues but it is diminished to the 
extent of depreciation charges on way and structures so that the 
net capital fund charge is now about $7% million annually. This 
and the $2,312,000 sinking fund for the first mortgage 4%s are 
deducted from earnings before arriving at the amount available 
ior interest on the series A income 434s. Then after the “A” in- 
come interest comes the $524,000 sinking fund for this issue which 
is deducted before arriving at the “B” income interest. Finally 
there is the $506,000 sinking fund for the “B” incomes ranking 
aiter the interest on this issue. The balance then is available 
jor the interest on the income debenture 5s which have no 
sinking fund. 

Annual interest, sinking fund and estimated net capital f nd 
thus total some $37.6 annually as against estimated 1955 available 
earnings of about $42.6 million. On a pro forma basis, fixed 
charges alone—primarily the interest on equipment trust obliga- 
tions and the first mortgage bonds—were covered about 2.8 times, 
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the interest on the Series A income 4%4s and prior charges about 
1.5 times. and the corresponding ratios for the series & income 
434s and the income debenture os were 1.33 times and 1.13 times 
respectively. The balance of a little over $5 million of estimated 
1955 earnings would amount to about $2.75 per share on the 
1.917.558 shares of Class A stock and nothing would be available 
for Class B since Class A has a $5 per share dividend preference. 
On a non-indenture basis, however, or “before funds” 1955 earn- 
ings amounted to about $8.25 per share on Class A. 

The first mortgage 4%s are secured by the first lien on all 
the road’s fixed property except equipment, and on securities 
and franchises, and the interest on this issue is fixed. The general 
income 4%4s are secured by the second lien on the same property 
subject to the 44s and interest is payable to the extent earned 


and is cumulative up to 1342% if not paid. The income debenture 
5s are unsecured, interest is payable only to the extent earned 
but is not cumulative, and this issue has no sinking fund. 

Next week’s installment will provide an evaluation of the 
new “MOP” issues together with the “work out” values of the 
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old issues based on allocations provided under the pending plan. 


Business Outlook for 1956 
And the Future Challenge 


exceeding expectations of the 
most optimistic. 


Statistical Highlights 


Here are a few of the statistical 
highlights of this period: 

At the low point of the adjust- 
ment unemployment reacned a 
peak of 3,700,0U0 persons, which 
was less than 6% of the work 
force. 

The maximum drop in produc- 
tion, as measured by the Federal 
Reserve Board Adjusted Index, 
was 14 points from the 1953 record 
high of 137. The average setback 
to production was, of course, much 
smaller. 

Within 12 months the economy 
was not only On its way up but 
heading for new highs. 


While national income declined, 
consumer disposable income after 
taxes, actually averaged higher in 
1954 than in 1953. Then, as is fresh 
in all our memories, the economy 
surged forward on all fronts in 
1955 to new peaks in production, 
employment, wages — actual and 
real — disposable income and just 
about everything else. 


At the year end gross national 
product was running at an annual 
rate of almost $400 billion, a fig- 
ure considered purely imaginative 
only three or four years ago. 
As we look back at this record 
I think we can and should find 
a great deal to give us confidence 
in the economy’s capacity to meet 
any needed adjustments in 1956. 
Some further review of the recent 
past will also give us insight, I 
believe, into the shape of things 
to come over the longer-range 
future. 


Future Trends 


What are some of the things you 
and I, as business men, may count 
on? What trends are we likely to 
encounter? What problems may 
lie ahead for our individual busi- 
nesses and for the economy as a 
whole? 


There is certainly not time here 
today for me to explore more than 
a few of the principle parts of 
the answers to these questions. 


I hasten to say, too, that since 
we are estimating the future, our 
views may not coincide. In fact, 
they may differ radically. That 
would be the usual order of 
things. 

First, I firmly believe that the 
need for long-range thinking and 
planning by businessmen is 
greater today than ever before 
because of the rapidity with 
which changes occur in our mod- 
ern-day way of life. Things move 
too fast today to be caught asleep 
or even to be complacent. New 
developments and new things, 
which in the past took a genera- 
tion to come into general use, 
now make their impact felt al- 
most overnight. 


Television is a classic case in 
point. Since TV was given the 
commercial go-ahead by the FCC 


eight years ago, it has become one 
ot the nations biggest industries. 
In that short period, more tnan 
75% of American families have 
bought TV receivers for their 
homes. The effects have been far- 
reaching on the sale of a variety 
of products, on advertising, on 
marketing techniques and on the 
whole entertainment world. 


Expected Factors 


Getting onto the things we may 
count on and must plan for is 
looking ahead five, ten or 15 
years. I place a permanent large 
military program first. I dont 
think many Americans placed too 
great store by the Russian smiles 
of last summer. Certainly now 
that they have been replaced by 
black scowls everything points to 
the maintenance of a high state 
of preparedness for many years 
to come. The billion dollar in- 
crease for defense in tne tiscal 
1957 budget indicates the trend, 
which obviously has a dual sig- 
nificance. 

First, there will be a continu- 
ing large volume of business to 
be done with the Armed Forces. 

Second, with other government 
costs, we can look forward to an 
annual Federal budget of 65 or 
more billions of dollars and cor- 
respondingly high taxes. Whether 
we personally believe it best or 
not, business it now appears is 
going to be among the last to get 
tax relief. For example, the 52% 
rate now seems scheduled to be 
extended again. Those of us in 
industries whose products bear 
heavy excise taxes have an addi- 
tional consideration to take into 
account. 


These long-range tax prospects 
are significant to every business- 
man in estimating his company’s 
future earnings and dividend pos- 
sibilities. They are even more im- 
portant, perhaps, in forecasting 
the extent to which future growth 
may be financed out of retained 
earnings and what share of new 
outside financing should come 
from interest bearing securities 
and what from equities. 


There is another, happier side 
to the tax situation that we should 
not overlook, however. Actually, 
the total tax burden for all levels 
of government is growing rela- 
tively lighter although in abso- 
lute terms it is tending to rise. 
Due to the growth in the econ- 
omy, all taxes today take ap- 
proximately 20% of Gross Na- 
tional Product compared with 
25% only a few years ago. Con- 
tinuance of this process, which I 
believe we can confidently expect 
so long as international conditions 
do not worsen, is one of our 
brightest hopes for the future. 


Another factor that I would 
give high precedence in affecting 
our future economy would be re- 
search and the money being in- 
vested in it. Last year an esti- 
mated $4,100,000,000 was invested 
on research. This figure is ex- 
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pected to jump to $4,500,000,000 in 
lyo6. 

New products and new methods 
are bound to come out of such 
an effort putting pressure on 
older products and on companies 
which fail to keep abreast. 

Another factor vitally affecting 
our future pianning in all types 
ot business is the trend toward 
greater mechanization. It is self- 
evident, I think, that the trend 
will continue. The increase in re- 
search, the ceaseless upward pres- 
sure On wages and the compulsion 
of competition toward more effi- 
cient production and distribution 
insure this trend. 

The result, of course, is that 
every business will require a pro- 
portionately heavier investment 
in fixed assets. This, plus the 
drive for more stable employ- 
ment, will mean every business 
will be under increasing pressure 
to keep its plants running con- 
tinuously at or very near ca- 
pacity. The implications here for 
people engaged in advertising and 
selling are transparently clear. 

We have all been conscious of 
the explosive growth in the popu- 
lation rate of the country which 
began jumping in World War iL 
and in recent years has been run- 
ning at a rate of four million 
babies annually. The impact of 
this on various businesses will be 
great. The dynamic effect on the 
total economy has been widely 
reviewed and I am sure needs 
no discussion here except to say 
that it is one of the strongest 
elements in the growth picture 
for the economy and one which 
no businessman can overlook re- 
lating to his own company. 

Another factor of great signifi- 
cance in the future to which less 
attention has been paid is the 
continued shift from farm to 
urban centers. Due to the revolu- 
tion in farm mechanization and 
the rapid strides in insect control, 
fertilization and seed improve- 
ment, fewer and fewer farm fami- 
lies are producing more and more. 
This has great marketing signifi- 
cance for many companies and 
also many implications for urban 
areas. 

A change of revolutionary pro- 
portions has also been going on 
in the distribution of income in 
this country. Even though most 
oi us have been aware of it gen- 
erally, the figures are startling. 
Last year, for example, the num- 
ber of consuming units with in- 
comes of $4,000 or more after 
taxes was 85% greater than in 
1941 after allowing for the change 
in the buying power of the dollar 
between 1941 and 1955. This 
means that the number of con- 
suming units in excess of $4,000 
has increased at a rate approxi- 
mately three and one-half times 
faster than the growth of popula- 
tion. A Federal Reserve study 
shows that families with incomes 
above the $4,000 level buy four 
times as many new automobiles 
as families with incomes below. 
Families in this bracket are likely 
to buy 60% more television sets 
per hundred families and so on. 


This growth in the number of 
middle income families and the 
equally rapid drop in low income 
families is unprecedented in his- 
tory. The trend is continuing and 
it is one of the most buoyant long- 
range factors in the economy. 


I have been hitting only some 
of the highlights of the great basic 
changes that have been going on 
in the economy within the last 
15 years. They make any slavish 
comparisons with past periods 
such as the 1920s and ’30s highly 
dangerous. All of us would, I 
think, do better to look ahead 
and base our thinking on these 
trends rather than to look for 
signs of the future in the pre 
World War II past. Men such as 
yourselves, engaged in marketing 
and advertising, have seen at first 
hand some of the effects of the 
combination of all these factors. 
You have seen the need to sell 
because of the tremendous in- 
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crease in our productive capacity. 
We have boosted expenditures on 
advertising almost vertically in 
the last half-dozen years until 
today they are doubling the early 
postwar years. 

In the last two and one-half 
years, when the economy finally 
emerged from the war and post- 
war influences, you have seen the 
consumer again become king and 
competition reach an_ intensity 
never before witnessed. Instead 
of cutting production, industry 
has fought to create markets. The 
totai effect as you know, has been 
an unprecedented era of pros- 
perity and plans. Economists 
have calculated that we have 
achieved a per capita increase in 
living standards of 25% in the 
last decade. Putting it another 
way, the average person is now 
spending $5 for goods and services 
—after allowance for changes in 
the purchasing power of the dol- 
lar—compared with $4 ten years 
ago. You can see the effects 
wherever you look; in increased 
home ownership, in the much 
higher percentage of families 
owning automobiles, in the great 
growth in number and variety of 
home appliances, in better diet, 
in more leisure, in fact, in every- 
thing. 

The competitive forces that 
bring about these great gains to 
consumers Cause stresses, some 
very painful, in the marketing 
structure. As all of us concerned 
with selling, know — especially 
within the last three years, the 
traditional discount structure in 
many lines has been shaken to its 
very foundations. The marketing 
philosophy, perhaps best symbol- 
ized by fair trade, is under ter- 
rific competitive pressure. The 
concept of large volume at a low 
per unit mark-up and _ profit 
margin, which has been a by- 
word in American manufacturing 
for a half century, is spreading 
to distribution. For many years 
it was pointed out that while the 
<ost of production was going 
down marketing costs showed 
little change. That statement cer- 
tainly no longer holds true and 
I personally believe that it will 
be less true in the years immedi- 
ately ahead. Whether as individ- 
ual businessmen some of us like 
this or not, seems to me to be ir- 
relevant. The trend is plainly 
evident. 

There have been excesses, of 
course. Each of you could cite 
examples. The classic I recall is 
the one-cent sale which an auto- 
mobile dealer purported to stage. 
While this revolution in market- 
ing is taking place, I think it is 
of utmost importance that all of 
us who have anything to do with 
advertising guard its integrity 
with greater zeal than ever. It 
was only half a century ago that 
caveat emptor expressed the atti- 
tude of many businesses. Mass 
production and mass selling of 
products to national and inter- 
national markets could not be 
based on such a philosophy. It 
could only grow in an atmosphere 
of confidence in claims and state- 
ments made by every one han- 
dling products from the manufac- 
turer through to the retailer and 
including advertising. The great 
preponderence of publishers and 
of manufacturers all accept this 
fact as cardinal policy and it is 
perhaps the first responsibility 
of people such as yourselves who 
are on the actual firing line in 
ndvertising to see that that policy 
is observed both in letter and 
spirit. 

I think I have indicated plainly 
how important I feel advertising 
is in the marketing process by 
which we are now moving un- 
precedented volumes of goods and 
by which we must move even 
vreater volumes in the years 
ahead. One of the things in the 
future which I believe to be most 
certain is that advertising volume 
will continue to climb faster than 
production. I know that you 
newspaper executives face an ex- 





tremely difficult problem in the 
newsprint shortage. I do _ not 
know what the solution is but I 
hope you find one. There is no 
substitute for advertising in the 
daily press. To move an ever in- 
creasing supply of goods Ameri- 
can business will need more and 
more advertising so the newsprint 
shortage is not only of moment 
to you but it is of vital impor- 
tance to all business and the 
whole economy. 


As a citizen of Detroit I 
learned first hand during our re- 
cent newspaper strike tne many 
unspoken ways that the news- 
paper serves the home. Not the 
least of these is the advertising 
columns themselves. It would be 
a major tragedy to our economy 
and literally our way of life if 
anything should curtail the news- 
papers’ role as a retlector of the 
economic flow through its adver- 
tising pages. 

When Detroit was deprived of 
its papers during a period of un- 
paralleled high income and spend- 
ing, the city nor its civic aspects 
were not themselves without the 
daily papers. 

I wanted to make that capsule 
report on our recent experience. 
There is one more economic factor 
I would like to mention briefiy. 
All of you, I am sure, are aware 
of the sharp rise in installment 
credit in tne last year to 15 
monihs. From time immemorial, 
any marked rise in the use of such 
credit has been viewed with alarm 
and mistrust in many quarters. 
Yet I think we all fully under- 
stand that consumer credit is an 
inseparable function of mass pro- 
duction and mass selling. I don’t 
need to cite to this audience the 
fine record the American people 
have had in repaying their install- 
ment contracts over a long period 
of years, including even the great 
depression. In the rapid recent 
rise there may have been some 
excesses but leaders in the indus- 
try and government credit author- 
ities report that corrective proc- 
esses already are operative. I 
mention this here because there 
is talk of some kind of govern- 
ment control on consumer credit. 
As I see it, there is nothing in 
the record to call for the rigidity 
and inflexibility which always at- 
tends government intervention. 1 
believe you will see the volume 
of consumer credit level off in 
1956 and that the combined good 
judgment of American buyers and 
the retailing and financing indus- 
tries will correct whatever ex- 
cesses may have existed for a 
brief time in the recent past. 

In concluding, I would say that 
as I review the many factors in 
our current economic scene, real- 
ism compels me to be an optimist. 
The American people, with stead- 
ily rising total personal income 
and more and more moving into 
the middle income category, have 
demonstrated that they want a 
pregressively higher standard of 
living. They want new products 
and they want more of improved 
old products. For example, a few 
years ago there was talk of a sat- 
uration point in the automobile 
industry. To the contrary, I have 
seen recent studies that indicate 
demand for automobiles in the 
years ahead will increase at a 
three times faster rate than the 
population. The fact is, as our 
experience shows, that the more 
people have the more they want 
and will work to get. In this con- 
nection, I think it is very inter- 
esting that the recovery from the 
1949 and the 1953 readjustment 
periods was sparked by heavy 
consumer buying. While business- 
men became cautious, reduced 
inventories and in some cases cut 
back expansion plans, the Ameri- 
can consumer went right on buy- 
ing. 

The road ahead will not, of 
course, be one smooth steady 
climb. We will have plateaus such 
as seems probable for 1956. We 
will have many problems and 
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many challenges. For example, 
when we talk about our speeaily 
growing population as a force cre- 
ating great and new demands, we 
must recognize that each year 
many jobs must be created. For 
the next 20 years, it is estimated 
that 20 million new jobs will be 
needed to employ the total work 
force. This is a challenge. But we 
have demonstrated in the last 





three years that American busi- 
ness and government are capable 
of maintaining a dynamic, grow- 
ing and high level economy, 
marked by a_ steadily rising 
standard of living for a steadily 
increasing percentage of a grow- 
ing population. To continue this 
in the years ahead is our great 
challenge and I believe we can 
meet it. 
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lines which does only about 9% 
more business. United is the lead- 
ing domestic carrier of air mail, 
but mail revenues now account 
for only some 4% of total receipts. 
Of course, United is entirely free 
{rom subsidy. 

The company boasts about 19% 
of all passenger traffic flown by 
the nation’s 13 domestic trunk air- 
lines. United is a major transcon- 
tinental carrier. Its various coast- 
to-coast routes connect many of 
the big cities of the East, such as 
New York, Boston, Philadelphia 
and Washington, D. C., with the 
prominent cities on the Pacific 
Coast. In between, the line serves 
Middle West and Rocky Mountain 
points. Non-stop ’round the clock 
flights are provided between New 
York and Chicago. United also has 
a thick network of routes up and 
down the entire length of the 
Pacific Coast. Its famous vacation 
flights to Hawaii leave from San 
Francisco and Los Angeles. Nat- 
urally there is intense competition 
from other airlines, but United is 
well fortified with a reputation for 
superior service and dependabil- 
ity. Its silver-colored ‘““Mainliners” 
with the blue and red trim are a 
thrilling sight at dozens of busy 
airports. 

Huge Growth in the Past—Still 
Greater Expansion Ahead: United 
Air continues to enjoy an enor- 
mous rate of growth. Passenger 
revenues today are a whopping 28 
times the level that prevailed just 
before World War II. And pas- 
senger business is 44% times what 
it was only 10 years ago. In 1955, 
United flew four billion passenger 
miles, an all-time record, and a 
20% gain over 1954. For 1956 there 
will be an additional increase of 
between 13% and 18%. Further- 
more, we can see the time coming, 
probably in the early 1960’s, when 
passenger traffic will run doubie 
even the present figure. The air- 
lines still have a vast potential 
market to tap, because more than 
85% of the American public has 
not yet ridden in an airplane. 
Cargo business continues to show 
sharp annual gains of 20% or 
more, 

United Investing Vast Sums in 
New Aircraft: United, like other 
airlines, is purchasing large fleets 
of new aircraft so that it can 
handle the greatly increased vol- 
ume of air travel that lies ahead. 
Today, the line operates 89 of the 
largest Douglas transports (DC-7s 
or DC-6s) plus 92 smaller aircraft. 
In addition, United will take de- 
livery this year and next year of 
a total of 43 more DC-7s or DC-6s. 
Five of these will be mammoth 
cargo planes. Total cost of the 43 
aircraft will be almost $65 million. 

But the biggest “headline” news 
is that United has ordered 30 
Douglas DC-8 jet airliners at a 
total cost of $175 million. Delivery 
of these pure jets will start in May 
1959. It also seems logical that 
United may order some _ turbo- 
prop planes for flights which in- 
volve one or two stops. Turbo- 
props are jet aircraft whose en- 
gines are harnessed to propellers. 


Financing of Aircraft Pur- 
chases Taken Care of: We are 
happy to point out that United 
has already arranged to finance 
these unprecedented purchases of 
new airplanes. In the first place, 
the company has contracted for 
the future private sale of $120 
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million of 4% debentures due 
1981, and a $30 million bank 
credit, with permission to post- 


pone the actual borrowing until 
as late as 1960. 

On top of this, United’s depre- 
ciation charges in the four years 
of 1956, 1957, 1958 and 1959 will 
amount respectively to about $21, 
$28, $32 and $32 million. This 
total depreciation cash-flow of 
$113 million will supply the re- 
mainder. United has a rapid de- 
preciation policy, writing off its 
DC-7s in five years and the bulk 
of its fleet in seven years. Addi- 
tional cash will be available from 
regular earnings, as well as from 
profits from sale of older aircraft. 

Hence, this program looks to be 
highly favorable because it doesn’t 
dilute the common _ stock, and 
there are no important near-term 
debt maturities to worry about. 


Earnings for 1955 at New Peak: 
United’s business is breaking all 
records and so are the line’s earn- 
ings. Net profit for 1955 likely 
rose to around $4 a share, or at 
least approached that figure, vs. 
$3.52 for 1954. Actually, cash-flow 
income came to a fat $10.55 per 
share, or so, because of extremely 
high depreciation charges. (Cash- 
flow income is the approximate 
$4 after all charges, as reported 
to shareholders, plus another. $6.55 
per share of depreciation.) 

There are about 3,208,000 com- 
mon shares outstanding. All of the 
preferred stock was retired last 
year through call and conversion 
into common. Note that United 
has only 37% as much stock out- 
standing as its largest competitor, 
American Airlines. American will 
have 8,648,000 common = shares 
when American’s preferred is all 
converted. Also note that United 
Air Lines common at $36 is quoted 
at only nine times reported earn- 
ings, a very conservative figure 
for one of America’s top growth 
stocks. And, United. common sells 
at only about 312 times its annual 
cash-flow income. 


Dividend Rate Raised Last 
Month to Highest in Histery: Last 
month, the dividend rate on 
United common was boosted to 
371% cents a quarter, the highest 
level in history. The yield is over 
4.1% on the $1.50 annual rate, and 
a year-end extra of some sort is 
also posssible. United, over the 
past five years, had been paying 
25 cents a quarter plus a 50 cent 
year-end extra. 

Big Maintenance Base at San 
Francisco Being Enlarged: I hope 
that you will have the opportunity 
to visit United’s maintenance base 
at the San Francisco airport. This 


base resembles a huge aircraft 
factory. Planes and engines are 


inspected and serviced to a degree 
of thoroughness that is surpassed 
nowhere else in the world. About 
¢6 million will be spent there be- 
tween now and early 1958 to en- 
large this facility into a $16 mil- 


lion plant that will maintain a 
future fleet of over 200 piston- 


engine aircraft and the 30 DC- 
pure jets, as well as any turbo- 
prop jets. 

United has purchased 200 C- 
band airborne weather radar units 
from RCA to be used in equipping 
its entire fleet. It was the first 
commercial airline to install such 


safety equipment. The average 
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United Air Lines captain has 
flown more than 2 million miles. 


United’s Future Seems Most 
Exciting: In recent weeks you may 
have read some stories to the ef- 
fect that the airlines might be 
ordering too much new equipment 
that airline traffic three to five 
years from now might not justify 
all the additional planes. Weli, 
don’t be afraid of that. The airline 
industry will continue to be one 
of America’s greatest growth busi- 
nesses. It has already surpassed 
the expectations of the most op- 
timistic observers. And it will 
continue to do so. 

Jet airliners will be expensive 
to place in operation as far as 
initial costs go, but they seem 
sure to boom traffic and will ul- 
timately lead to new peaks in 
earnings. 

Other skeptics question whether 
the new routes that have been 
awarded recently will make com- 
petition among the airlines too 
tough. No, this will only serve to 
stimulate further growth of air 
travel. 

United will certainly participate 
in the dynamic expansion ahead. 
The company has already won its 
place in the list of outstanding 
growth stocks. It has the know- 
how, the strategic routes, and an 
excellent management. Its terri- 
tory, especially out West, will 
grow by leaps and bounds. Presi- 
dent Patterson of United received 
his early business experience in 
San Francisco’s financial district, 
and he has built the company 
from a very small operation into a 
giant airline. 

The “quality” rating of United’s 
stock is on the way up. The line 
is breaking all previous records 
for operations and earnings. One 
might do well to “Fly United!” 
and “Buy United!” 


Chas. W. Scranton Adds 


(Special to THe FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 
BRIDGEPORT, Conn.—Charles 
W. Townsend is now with Chas. 
W. Scranton & Co., 239 John St. 


With Merrill Lynch 


(Special to T#e£ FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 
€TAMFORD, Conn. — Gilbert 
Fraunhar has joined the staff of 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & 
Beane, 80 West Park Place. 


With Goodbody & Co. 


(Special to THE FrNANCIAL CHRONICLE) 

WINTER PARK, Fla.—Herman 
A. Depperman has become asso-=- 
ciated with Goodbody & Co. Mr. 
Depperman was previously with 
A. M. Kidder & Co. and in the 
past was in the investment busi- 
ness in New York City. 


With Doolittle & Co. 
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BUFFALO, N. Y. — James E. 
Vaughn has become associated 
with Doolittle & Co., Liberty 


Bank Building, members of 
New York Stock 
analyst. 


Merrill Lynch Adds 


(Special to THE FINANn¢ 


the 
Exchange, as 


IAL CHRONICLE) 

CHICAGO, I1l.—James K. Logs= 
don is now with Merrill Lynch, 
Pierce, Fenner & Beane, Board of 
Trade Building. 


Joins Slayton Staff 
(Special to THe FINAN¢ 
ALTON, Ill.—George D. Harris 
is with Slayton & Co., 207 East 
Broadway. 


With Sherman Gleason 


IAL CHRONICLE) 


(Special to THE FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 
BOSTON, Mass. — Arthur J. 
Murphy has become connected 


with Sherman Gleason & Co., Inc., 
7 Water Street. 


Inv. Planning Adds 


Specia: to THE FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 
BOSTON, Mass. — Roger H. 
Hatch is now with Investors Plan- 
ning Corporation of New Eng- 


land, Inc., 68 Devonshire Street. 
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——= By OWEN ELY 
Outlook Continues Favorable for Electric Utilities 


Herbert R. Frankel, Associate Editor of “Electrical World,” 
recently made an address before the New York Society of Se- 
curity Analysts on the outlook for the electric power industry, 
from which we summarize as follows: 

Construction expenditures for the entire industry last year 
were $3.6 billion (compared with $4.1 billion in the record year 
1953) and are expected to increase to $3.9 billion this year. For 
the investor-owned utilities, expenditures of $2.7 billion in 1955 
were off slightly because of a decline in fuel-burning plant con- 
struction, but the figure is expected to increase to $2.9 billion 
this year. The utility companies are expected to spend about 
the same amount for new generating facilities this year as last, 
but other kinds of expenditures—for transmission, distribution 
and miscellaneous—are scheduled to rise. 

The upward trend in revenues should continue. Last year’s 
gain was 9.6% and the estimate for the current year is 8.5%. 
The operating ratio is expected to continue its downward trend, 
reaching 43.7% by the end of 1956, the lowest since 1945 when 
it stood at 41.8%. Net income is expected to improve from $1,246 
million last year to $1,333 million this year. 

Industrial sales (“large light and power” plus sales to AEC) 
are expected to be around 273 billion kwh for 1956 compared 
with 248 billion last year. Combining all public and private utili- 
ties (together with manufacturers) there was an increase of nearly 
17% in kwh sales last year, about two-thirds of the increase 
resulting from the upswing in industrial output which began in 
the latter part of 1954. Use of power by the Atomic Energy 
Commission about doubled in 1955 as compared with 1954, 
amounting to 47 billion kwh or about 10% of total industrywide 
sales. Energy was sold to the AEC for less than five mills per 
kwh compared with the regular industrial power rate of around 
10 mills. 

Residential kwh sales continued to gain rapidly last year, 
being up 11% over 1954. About one-fifth of the increase was 
due to new customers and four-fifths to increased use by existing 
customers. The average residential usage was 2,755 kwh _ per 
annum and it is predicted that the figure will rise to 3,000 this 
year. Residential usage is apt to increase along with “consumer 
disposable income” since this measures the ability of customers 
to buy appliances. It is estimated that consumers should have 
$13 billion more money to spend this year, or an increase of 
about 5%. Last year sales of appliances reached a record high 
of $7.9 billion retail value as compared with the old record of 
$7.4 billion during the Korean War. 


Over 85 million appliances were sold in 1955, some of course 
being replacements. As yet only eight appliances are heavily 
used, the saturation figures for all homes being as follows: 


COE SE Ae ee eee a eee 97% 
metrigerators .«=-=-<..<--<<. 94 
Stanaara Irons...........- 90 
“oe gl EE ee esa 88 
eee 84 
[ELOWIMONE —. 3c mwe mmo 76 
ee ee 74 
Vacuum Cleaners.........- 64 


With the increased use of appliances given the benefits of pro- 
motional rates, it is expected that the average residential kwh 
rate, now around 2.64 cents per kwh, will drop to 2.60 cents by 
the end of 1956. 

Sales to small light and power consumers (mainly com- 
mercial establishments) were nearly 81 billion kwh in 1955, and 
are expected to rise to 88 billion kwh this year, or a gain of 
over 9%. 

Turning to the “revenue dollar” of the investor-owned com- 
panies, fuel took about 16 cents of the dollar, salaries and wages 
18 cents, operating expenses 10 cents, depreciation 10 cents, taxes 
24 cents, and capital costs (interest, dividends and_ surplus) 
22 cents. For 1956 Mr. Frankel saw little change in the distribu- 
tion of the revenue dollar, 


The industry continues to make rapid progress in operating 
efficiency. The amount of coal required to produce one kwh 
dropped from 1.14 lbs. in 1953 to .96 lb. last year and is ex- 
pected to drop further to .93 this year. The most efficient fuel- 
burning plant can produce for less than three-quarters of a 
pound of coal per kwh. However, with coal costs rising some 
15 cents per ton, this will about offset the increased efficiency 
so that there will be little change in over-all cost. Labor ef- 
ficiency continues to improve since the new generating units 
operate with reduced personnel. In 1956 kwh generated per 
man-hour is expected to reach a record of 9.05 kwh per man- 
hour. 

Gains in kwh production for different areas are indicated 
below, and future outlook for gains is indicated in a general 


way by the capacity additions now scheduled for construction 
over the next two or three years. 


% Gain in KWH Output in Decade 


After After Planned Inc. 
World War I World WarII_ in Capacity 
New England...._.. 119% 83 % 26% 

Middle Atlantic________ 125 82 28 
East North Central_____ 155 151 29 
West North Central_____ 101 131 30 
South Atiantie .._.....- 170 150 33 
East South Central_____ 182 305 33 
West South Central_____ 341 211 47 
a 74 109 58 
CE a ee 144 158 45 
i 141 145 33 


The ten large electric companies with the largest proposed 
gains in kw capacity during 1956-1958 are as follows: Idaho 
Power 97%; Tampa Electric 94%; Dallas P. & L. 73%; Kansas 
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G. & E. 71%; 


57% : Northern Indiana P. S. 
Delaware P. & L. 56%, 


Southwestern G. 
60%: 
and Savannah E. & P. 53%. 


& E. 69%; Oklahoma G. & E. 


Texas Electric Service 57%; 


, 


Dividend payments are expected to increase this year, reach- 
ing 8.58% of common stock equity and earned surplus. 


Continued from page 11 


More Inspection and Conirols 


For Broker-Dealers and Advisers 


their customers and to prevent 
unfair and deceptive practices. 
Time would prevent my enumer- 
ating all of these requirements 
but there are some examples: 

Most members of exchanges and 
brokers and lealers must maintain 
specified books and records show- 
ing the transactions which they 
execute, the securities which they 
handle for customers; their long 
and short securities positions and 
other information with respect to 
their financial condition and 
amcunts due or payable to cus- 
tomers. These records are subject 
to inspection by the Commission’s 
staff at any time. 


Indebtedness Ratio 


The Commission also has a rule 
which makes it unlawful for a 
broker or dealer to effect a securi- 
ties transaction in the Over-the- 
Counter Market if his “aggregate 
indebtedness” exceeds 20 times his 
“net capital” as defined in the 
rule. Last summer the Commis- 
sion amended these definitions to 
afford greater protection to the 
customers of brokers and dealers. 
Before the rule was amended it 
provided that, in the computation 
of “net capital,’ there should be 
deducted 10% of the market 
value of securities which form a 
part of the broker-dealers capital. 
As amended, this percentage de- 
duction has been increased so that 
it is now 30% except in the case 
of certain preferred stocks and 
undefaulted debt securities. This 
30% deduction was also applied to 
certain commodity future con- 
tracts and to positions in open 
contractual commitments. 

The members of certain ex- 
changes whose rules and practices 
were deemed to impose more 
comprehensive requirements are 
exempt from the provisions of 
this rule, but this exemption is 
being studied to determine wheth- 
er these exchanges not only have 
net capital rules as comprehen- 
sive as those of the Commission, 
but also whether they have ade- 
quate inspection and other pro- 
cedures to enforce those rules. 


Hypothecation Rules 


In order to afford further pro- 
tection to securities carried for 
the account of customers, the 
Commission has adopted hypoth- 
ecation rules applicable to 
members, brokers and _ dealers. 
They prohibit: the commingling 
of customers’ securities without 
the written consent of each cus- 
tomer; the commingling the firm’s 
and customers’ securities in con- 
nection with a loan to the firm; 
and borrowing more on custom- 
ers’ securities than the customers 
owe on such securities. 


The Commission has adopted 
many regulations to implement 
the anti-fraud and anti-manipu- 
lative provisions of the Act. A 
Commission rule makes it unlaw- 
ful, in connection with the pur- 
chase or sale of a security, to 
make misstatements or mislead- 
ing omissions of material facts; 
to employ any device, scheme or 
artifice to defraud; or to engage 
in any act, practice or course of 
business which operates as a 
fraud or deceit. The rules pro- 
hibit broker-dealers from trading 
in a_ security over-the-counter 
during the period when the Com- 
mission has suspended the secu- 
rity from exchange trading. They 
require brokers and dealers to 
send written confirmations of 
transactions to their customers 


disclosing the capacity in which 
they are acting and the compen- 
sation which they have received 
or are to receive in connection 
with the transaction. 


National Securities Associations 

By an amendment to the Secu- 
rities Exchange Act enacted in 
1938, the Congress provided a 
mechanism by which brokers and 
dealers in the Over-the-Counter 
Market might engage in a degree 
of self-regulation under the gen- 
eral supervision of the Commis- 
sion in a manner somewhat com- 
parable to that provided for ex- 
changes. This was done by pro- 
viding for the registration of na- 
tional _ securities associations, 
which meet the requirements of 
the statute. While these require- 
ments are quite comprehensive, 
probably the most important is 
the requirement that the rules of 
the association must be designed 
to prevent fraudulent and manip- 
ulative acts and practices and to 
promote just and equitable prin- 
ciples of trade. The only organ- 
ization which has registered un- 
der this provision is the National 
Association of Securities Dealers, 
Inc. whose membership comprises 
most of the brokers and dealers 
active in the interstate Over-the- 
Counter Market. 

The Commission has authority 
over amendments to the rules of 
the association and over the ad- 
mission or expulsion of members. 
Generally speaking, any regis- 
tered broker and dealer can be- 
come a memberx of the association 
unless subject to specified dis- 
qualifications provided in the 
statute and the rules. The statu- 
tory disqualifications relate prin- 
cipally to conduct which is unlaw- 
ful under the Federal securities 
laws or in violation of rules pro- 
hibiting transactions inconsistent 
with just and equitable principles 
of trade. The association has re- 
cently amended its rules effective 
June 1, 1956, to require that those 
of its members who do not have 
one year’s experience in a speci- 
fied capacity in the securities in- 
dustry will have to pass an ex- 
amination demonstrating their 
knowledge of fundamental busi- 
ness practices and legal require- 
ments. 


Inspection and Enforcement 


The Commission enforces the 
requirements of the Federal secu- 
rities laws in a number of ways. 
It has authority to make investi- 
gations in the course of which it 
may subpoena witnesses and take 
testimony. If a violation is found 
to exist, it can apply to a Federal 
court for an injunction or it can 
refer the matter to the Depart- 
ment of Justice for criminal pros- 
ecution or, if the violator is a 
broker or dealer, it can commence 
administrative proceedings for the 
revocation of his registration or 
for his expulsion from any ex- 
change of which he may be a 
member or from the National 
Association of Securities Dealers, 
Inc. Other administrative sanc- 
tions such as proceedings to deny 
or suspend the registration of 
securities under the Securities Act 
or under the Securities Exchange 
Act are also available. 

Regular inspection of brokers 
and dealers is a vital part of the 


Commission’s enforcement pro- 
gram for the protection of the 


public and vublic investors. 
Broker - dealer inspections are 
conducted to assure compliance 
by registered brokers and dealers 
with the requirements of the Se- 
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curities Exchange Act and to dis- 
cover and prevent violations of 
the Federal securities laws. The 
inspectors check books and rec- 
ords to learn whether there has 
been compliance with Commission 
regulations relating to hypothe- 
cation of customers’ securities, 
extension of credit on securities, 
confirmations, maintenance of 
books and records, and the Com- 
mission’s net-capital rule. They 
also check for churning, switch- 
ing and other fraudulent prac- 
tices. These inspections frequent- 
ly discover situations which, if 
not corrected, might result in 
losses to customers. 

I do not mean to suggest that 
there are no violations of law go- 
ing on or that those that do occur 
are all detected by the Commis- 
sion. That would be too much to 
expect of any law enforcement 
agency, but I do mean to say that 
with the funds and _ personnel 
available to the Commission, 
much has been accomplished. The 
Commission expects to step up its 
broker-dealer inspection program 
in the immediate future. 


Investment Advisers 


Before closing I would like to 
say a word about the regulation 
of investment advisers. The In- 
vestment Advisers Act of 1940 
provides for the registration with 
the Commission cf persons en- 
gaged in giving investment advice 
for compensation with certain 
specific exceptions such as banks, 
publishers of publications of gen- 
eral circulation and certain pro- 
fessional men such as lawyers, ac- 
countants, engineers and teachers. 
The jurisdiction of the Commis- 
sion under this statute is, how- 
ever, very limited. Any invest- 
ment adviser who has not been 
convicted of certain types of 
crimes, is not subject to an order 
enjoining him from engaging in 


certain activities, and who files’ 


an accurate and complete appli- 
cation, is eligible to become reg- 
istered as an investment adviser. 
While the Act prohibits fraudu- 
lent and deceptive practices it 
does not empower the Commis- 
sion to conduct routine inspections 
of investment advisers or require 
them to maintain books and rec- 
ords. In fact, many of its provi- 
sions, even the anti-fraud pro- 
visions, are applicable only to 
investment advisers registered 
under the Act. 

In 1945 the Commission sub- 
mitted a report to Congress point- 
ing out many deficiencies in the 
Federal Investment Advisers Act 
and recommending a number of 
amendments to make it more ef- 
fective. Unfortunately no action 
has been taken on these recom- 
mendations. 

On the other hand, I was 
pleased to learn that our Illinois 
legislature has recently amended 
the Illinois Securities Law so as to 
require the registration of invest- 
ment advisers and also to permit 
more effective regulation of their 
activities. I am informed that 
under the Act the Secretary of 
State can adopt regulations to re- 
quire investment advisers to meet 
certain competency standards, to 
comply with certain financial re- 
sponsibility standards, and to 
maintain books and records: and 
that it also authorizes him to ex- 
amine books, records, advertise- 
ments and sales literature of in- 
vestment advisers. It is my under- 
standing that many regulations 
with respect to these matters have 
already been adopted. It is very 
gratifying to us at the Securities 
and Exchange Commission when 
state administrators engaged in 
activities similar to our own are 
able to take any action which 
helps to maintain the confidence 
of investors in the securities mar- 
kets. 

Conclusion 

In conclusion, let me stress the 
importance of the maintenance of 
the confidence of the American 


people in the securities markets. 
In our economy today, few citi- 
zens are unaffected by these mar- 
The 90 million Americans 


kets. 











Volume 


holding life insurance policies 
have an indirect interest in these 
markets through the great invest- 
ment in stocks and bonds of cor- 
porations held by insurance com- 
panies. Beneficiaries under pen- 
sion funds and holders of invest- 
ment company shares have an in- 
direct interest. And the 8 million 
citizens who directly own shares 
of corporations are vitally con- 
cerned. Our corporate wealth is 
very broadly held. The securities 
markets provide the mechanism 
by which business raises the cap- 
ital required to serve the eco- 
nomic needs of the people. They 
provide a mechanism by which 
industry may be broadly shared 
by the people. Ownership of 
American industry has become, 
through the operation of the cap- 
ital markets, freely transferable. 
Thus, investors are willing to 
place their savings at the disposal 
of industry and the capital so es- 
sential to the nation’s economic 
progress is provided. 

The Securities and Exchange 
Commission is not directly con- 
cerned with the economics of this 
process. It is not the Commission’s 
business whether prices of secu- 
rities on the markets go up or 
down. But we are vitally con- 
cerned that price movements re- 
sult from the free judgment of 
buyers and sellers trading in fair, 
honest and orderly markets. The 
Commission does not, and under 
the statutes is not permitted to, 
pass on the quality or investment 
merits of securities registered 
with it for initial sale or listing 
on exchanges. That is not our 
province. But it is our business to 
require, under the Securities Act 
and the Exchange Act, adherence 
to the “fair disclosure” standards 
of the law, the maintenance of 
free, fair and orderly securities 
markets, and the detection, pre- 
vention and punishment of fraud 
in the sale of securities. This is a 
great responsibility and requires 
the cooperation of analysts, secu- 
rities dealers, brokers, investment 
bankers, the exchanges, dealers’ 
associations, and ail those who 
have to do with the securities 
markets, working together for the 
best interests of the investors of 
America and the American people. 


With Nat’l Secs. Research 


(Special to Txe Frnanciat CH20NICLE) 
BOSTON, Mass. — Vincent D. 
Bunn has joined-the staff of Na- 
tional Securities & Research Cor- 
poration, 79 Milk Street. He was 
former!y with Lee Higginson Cor- 
poration. 


Joins Waddell & Reed, Inc. 


(Specia]. to THE FrnaNcIiaL CH2ONICLE) 
BOSTON, Mass.—Ralph D. Jos- 
lin is now associated with Wad- 
dell & Reed, Inc. He was formerly 
with Richard 7. Buck & Co., and 
Draper, Sears & Co. 


With Shearson, Hammill 


(Specia) to THz F 
SPRINGFIELD, Mass. — Merrill 


[NANCIAL CHRONICLE) 





Meadows is with Shearson, Ham- 
mill & Co., 1387 Main Street. 
With Federated Managem’t 
(Specia!] to THe FrvancraL CHRONICLE) 
WORCESTER, Mass. Thomas 
F. Rice has joined the staff cf 
Federated Management Corpora- 


tion, 21 Elm Street. 


Ashton Adds to Staff 


pe > T NCIAL CHRONICLE) 

DETROIT, Mich. — Eugene W. 
Carman is now with Ashton & 
Co., 15315 West McNichols Road. 


Chicago Analysts to Hear 


CHICAGO, Iil.—The Investment 
Analysts Society of Chicago will 
hold its luncheon meeting Thurs- 
day. Feb. 9, at the Adams Room of 
the Midland Hotel. Carl J. Gilbert 
of the Gillette Company will be 
speaker. 
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The State of Trade and Industry 


optimism regarding company-union negotiations in their 145-day 
sirike. 


Steel Operations Scheduled This Week at 
97.8% of Capacity 


First-half profits in the metalworking industry will average 
higher than those for the like period last year but probably won't 
maicn profits of the half just ended, “Steel” magazine predicted 
on Monday of this week. 

A survey taken by the national metalworking weekly indi- 
cated blue-chip companies, other than automotive, look for earn- 
ings that are 8 to 10% better than those in 1959’s first half and 3 
to 5% better than 1955’s second six months. 

“Steel” said an all-time six-month record for steel producers 
is in the making, with nonferrous prospects excellent, particu- 
lariy in aluminum. Competition is stiffer for fabricated metal 
products. 

Machinery makers expect about or nearly the best first-half 
profit on record. “Steel’’ noted that tool and die shops are com- 
pletely sold out the first half, with customers even freely offer- 
ing to pay premiums on hard jobs. 

Over-all demand for steel has eased somewhat, but steel pro- 
ducers can sell all they make, ‘Steel’ reported. For the last 
month, output of steel for ingots and castings has averaged 99% 
of capacity. This rate held through the week ended Feb. 12. 

“Steel's” price composite on finished steel remains at $127.91 
a net ton, but steelmaking scrap prices slid downward for the 
third consecutive week to $50.33 a gross ton, a decline of 17 cents 
from the preceding week. 

The American Iron and Steel Institute announced that the 
operating rate of steel companies having 96.1% of the steelmaking 
capacity for the entire industry will be at an average of 97.8% 
of capacity for the week beginning Feb. 13, 1956, equivalent to 
2,408,000 tons ef ingot and steel for castings as compared with 
69.1% of capacity and 2,439,000 tons (revised) a week ago. 

The industry’s ingot production rate for the weeks in 1956 is 
based on annual. capacity of 128,363,090 tons as of Jan. 1, 1956. 

For the like week a month ago the rate was 99.0% and pro- 
duction 2,437,000 tons. A year ago the actual weekly production 
was placed at 2,150,000 tons or 89.1%. The operating rate is not 
comparable because capacity is higher than capacity in 1955. The 
percentage figures for 1955 are based on annual capacity of 125,- 
828,310 tons as of Jan. 1, 1955. 


Electric Output Dropped Below Level of the Week Previous 


The amount of electric energy distributed by the electric light 
and power industry for the week ended Saturday, Feb. 11, 1956, 
was estimated et 11,343,000,000 kwh., a decrease below the week 
ended Feb. 4, 1956, according to the Edison Electric Institute. 

This week’s output fell 197,000,000 kwh. below that of the 
previous week; it increased 1,421,000,000 kwh. or 14.3% above 
the comparable 1955 week and 2,659,000,000 iwh. over the like 
week in 1954. 


Car Loeadings in Week Ended Feb. 4, Eased Further, 
Dropping 1.6% Under the Preceding Week 


Loadings of revenue freight for the week ended Feb. 4, 1956, 
decreased 10:861 cars or 1.6% below the preceding week, the 
Association of American Railroads reports. 

Loadings-for the week ended Feb. 4, 1956, totaled 680,989 
cars. an increase of 45,210 cars, or 7.1% above the corresponding 
1955 week. and an increase of 56,504 cars, or 9.1% above the cor- 
responding week in 1954. 


U. S. Car Output Registered a Slight Decline in Latest 
Period Below That of a Week Ago 


Car output for the latest week ended Feb. 10, 1956, according 
to “Ward’s Automotive Reports,’ dropped slightly under the pre- 
vious week. 

Last week the industry assembled an estimated 139,533 cars, 
compared with 140,582 (revised) in the previous week. The past 
week’s production total of cars and trucks amounted to 164,502 
units, or a decrease of 2,773 units below the preceding week’s 
output, states ‘‘Ward’s.” 

Last week’s car output dropped below that of the previous 
week by 1,049 cars, while truck output was lower by 1,724 ve- 
hicles during the week. In the corresponding week last year 
168,059 cars ana 14,774 trucks were assembled. 

Last week the agency reported there were 24,969 trucks made 
in the United States. This compared with 26,693 in the previous 
week and 14,774 a year ago. 

Canadian output last week was placed at 3,300 cars and 1,086 
trucks. In thesprevious week Dominion plants built 6,059 cars and 
1,138 trucks, and for the comparable i955 week, 7,294 cars and 
1,009 trucks. 


Business Failures Hold To Downward Course 

Commercial and industrial failures declined to 236 in the 
week ended Feb. 9 from 273 in the preceding week, Dun & Brad- 
street, Inc., reports. The toll was slightly below a year ago when 
238 failures occurred, and down considerably from the 277 in 1954. 
Continuing below the prewar level, failures were down 26% 
from the 1939 total of 318 for the comparable week of that year. 

Failures involving liabilities of $5,000 or more dipped to 
205 from 229 last week and 207 a year ago. Small failures 
with liabilitiés under $5,000, fell te 31 from 44 in the previous 
week, but equalled that of 1955. Thirty-six of the failing concerns 
had liabilities in excess of $100,000, climbing from 22 a week ago. 


Wholesale Food Price Index Eases the Past Week 

Reversing, the upward trend of the two preceding weeks, the 
wholesale food-price index, compiled by Dun & Bradstreet, Inc., 
turned downward the past week to stand at $5.90 on Feb. 7. This 
compared with $5.95 a week earlier, marking a drop of 12.9% 
trom the year-ago figure of $6.77. 
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Commodities quoted higher last week were wheat, milk, 
coffee, cottonseed oil, cocoa, eggs and potatoes. Lower in whole- 
sale cost were flour, rye, oats, barley, hams, bellies, lard, cheese, 
sugar, steers, hogs and lambs. 


The index represents the sum total of the price per pound 
of 31 raw foodstuits and meats in general use and its chief func- 


a to show the general trend of food prices at the wholesale 
evel. 


Wholesale Commodity Price Index Reflected Narrow 
Trend the Past Week With Grain Prices Mixed 


The daily whoiesale commodity price index, compiled by 
Dun & Bradstreet, Inc., moved in a narrow range during the past 
week. T'he index finished at 280.62 on Feb. 7, as compared with 
280.29 a week previous and with 278.73 on the corresponding date 
a year ago. 

Fluctuations in grain prices were mixed last week. Wheat and 


corn finished higher, while rye and barley trended lower and oats 
held mostly steady. 


—— 


Buying in wheat was stimulated by a heavy movement of cash 
wheat out of Chicago, persumably for export purposes, and by the . 


possibility that 90% price supports might be restored on basic 
crops. 


Additional moisture over the winter wheat belt was reported 
over the weekend but had little influence on prices. Corn showed 
strength in early dealings, reflecting limited market receipts and 
reports that producers were impounding large quantities of the 
yellow grain under the government loan. Oats prices remained 
steady as country marketings continued to decrease. Trading in 
grain and soybean futures en the Chicago Board of Trade broad- 
ened last week with daily average purchases totalling 38,700,000 
bushels, against 29,200,000 the previous week and 32,500,000 a year 
ago. 

Business in hard wheat bakery flours continued at a low level 
last week. Most bakers and jobbers still held substantial supplies 
and preferred to draw upon balances in the hope that prices will 
work downward before replacements become necessary. Interest 
in other types of flour was confined to necessary replacements. 


The uptrend in the green coffee market was sustained the 


past week with prices pushing into new high ground for the 
season. 


The rise reflected the upward adjustment in roasted coffees 
and expectations of additional advances at the wholesale level in 
the near future. 


Cocoa reversed its downward trend and scored a moderate 
rise for the week. Manufacturer Gemand showed improvement 
and grindings for the first quarter are expected to show a sub- 
stantial gain over the like period a year ago. Lard prices moved 
lower last week as a renewed heavy run of hogs offset further 
advances in vegetable oils. Live hog prices were off sharply for 
the week, reflecting the large receipts and a declining wholesale 
pork market. Cattle prices turned lower at the close, the result of 
heavier market receipts. 

Spot cotton prices developed further strength during the 
week and closed with a moderate net gain. 


Supporting influences included a continued tightening of the 
“free” supply situation, increased activity in the cotton goods mar- 
ket and Washington advices indicating a possibility of a 90% of 
parity loan rate for the 1956 crop. 


The mid-January parity price for upland cotton was placed 
by the Department of Agriculture at 34.85 cents a pound as com- 
pared with 35.09 cents a month earlier. Exports of cotton con- 
tinued at a low ebb and totalled oniy 8,000 bales during the latest 
weekly period, according to the New York Cotton Exchange, as 


against 33,000 bales a week previous and 57,000 bales in the same 
week last year. 


Trade Volume Rose During the Week and Was 
Moderately Above Like Period A Year Ago 


Retail trade expanded somewhat in the period ended on 
Wednesday of last week and the total dollar volume was mod- 
erately higher than a year ago. 


Clearance sales stimulated consumer purchasing of winter 
apparel and household goods. Sales of new automobiles were at 
the same level as in the previous week. 


The total dollar volume of retail trade in the week was 3 to 
7% higher than a year ago, according to estimates by Dun & Brad- 
street, Inc. Regional estimates varied from the comparable 1955 
levels by the following percentages: New England and Pacific 


Ccast +3 to +7: East +6 to +10; South 0 to +4; Middle West 
+2 to +6; Northwest +1 to +5 and Southwest —1 to +3%. 


Apparel stores reported increases and sales promotions en- 
couraged consumer interest in expensive dresses and sportswear. 
The buying of men’s apparel equalled that of the previous week, 
except for moderate gains reported in furnishings and sportswear. 
There was a noticeable expansion in volume in boys’ sportswear, 
while the call for children’s shoes declined moderately. 

Department store sales on a country-wide basis as taken 
from the Federal Reserve Board’s index tor the week ended Feb. 
4, 1956, increased 5% above those of the like period of last year. 
In the preceding week, Jan. 28, 1956, an increase of 8% was re- 
ported. For the four weeks ended Feb. 4, 1956, an increase of 5% 
was recorded. For the period Jan. 1, 1956 to Feb. 4, 1956 a gain of 
7% was registered above that of 1955. 

Retail trade volume in New York City last week was esti- 
mated by trade observers to have shown an increase of possibly 
1 or 2%, but compared with the corresponding period a year ago, 
little or no change was evident. 


According to the Federal Reserve Board’s index, department 
store sales in New York City for the weekly period ended Feb. 
4, 1956, increased 8% above those of the like period last year. In 
the preceding week, Jan. 28, 1956, an increase of 8% (revised) 
was recorded. For the four weeks ending Feb. 4, 1956, an in- 


crease of 7% was registered. For the period Jan. 1, 1956 to Feb. 
4, 1956 the index recorded a rise of 7% above that of the corre- 
sponding period in 1955, d 
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Are YOU 
Interested In 
Investing In 
National Growth Stocks 


Series? 

SePies ¢ 

National Growth Stocks Series is 
a@ common stock mutual invest- 
ment fund pro. iding a supery ised 
investment in securities selected 
for possible long-term growth of 
capital with special consideration 
given to corporations act ively en- 
gaged in newer scientific develop- 
ments and technologies. Prospec- 
tus and other information may be 


obtained 
dealer or 
National Securities & 


Research Corporation 
Established 1930 


120 Broadway, New York 5, New York 


from your Investment 











CEORGE A. BAILEY & CO. 


£45 LAND TITLE BLDG., PHILA. 10, PA. 
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INVESTORS 


A MUTUAL INVESTMENT FUND 


Prospectus upon request 


General Distributor 
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A prospectus on each 
fund is available from 


your investment dealer. 
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THe PARKER CORPORATION 
200 Berkeley Street 
Boston, Mass. 














isa U.S. mutual fund designed to pro- 
vide a diversified, managed investment 
fn stocks selected on the basis of pos- 
sible participation in Canada’s growth. 
Send for a free booklet-prospectus by 
mailing this advertisement to 


CALVIN BULLOCK 


Estahlished 1894 
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Address 
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Oils Bought by Funds Midst 


Overall 


months of 1955—building and con- 
struction, chemicals and the steels 
—were current ranking favorites 
along with the oil issues. Paper 
and pulp companies, natural gas 
producers and distributors and 
the drug products along with in- 
dustrial machinery and insurance 


companies were also well-liked. 


Topping the auto issues among 
the less popular groups were the 
electrical equipment stocks, as 
during the previous period, with 
Westinghouse again bearing the 
heaviest share of the selling. 
Metal and mining companies, 
merchandisers, textiles and agri- 
cultural equipments were also sold 
on balance. The food stocks, how- 
ever, which had been unpopular 
during the previous months of 
1955, found favor with purchasers. 
Opinion was divided on the elec- 
tric utilities, rails and aircraft, in 
contrast with a slight preponder- 
ance of buying in the air lines. 


Shifting from the Volatiles 


An indication of the extent to 
which some of the funds were 
continuing to cutback on the more 
volatile portions of their port- 


folios, as had been also pointed 
out during the survey of the pre- 
vious three months, is shown by 
the following run-down of the 
portfolio composition of a dozen 
funds, three of which, incidentally, 
are under the management of E. 
W. Axe and Co.: 


Common Stocks Plus Lower Grade 
Bonds and Preferreds 


—% Net Assets— 
Sept. 30 Dec. 31 
Open-End Balanced 
Funds: 
Axe-Houghton Fund 
TS si iciachitee Cectaitigk Bk 60.4% 53.8% 
Axe-Houghton Fund 
RE ic cece ere sane 74.0 70.5 
Boston Fund_______ 72.3 69.5 
General Investors 
— SE 77.8 75.5 
Shareholders’ Trust 
of Boston____.. _- 74.2 65.8 
Whitehall Fund____ 53.7 51.6 
Open-End Common 
Steck Funds: 
Axe-Houghton 
Stock Fund__-___- 78.3 72.4 
Delaware Furd____ 95.5 92.7 


Group Securities- 


Common Stock__. 98.2 93.3 
New England Fund_ 64.2 61.1 
Scudder Stevens & 

Clark-Com. Stk.__ 97.6 95.1 

Closed-End Companies: 

American European 
Securities ....__- 89.0 83.3 





Cautious Policy 


Conservative Approaches 

Of course, there were various 
approaches to this more conserva- 
tive picture. Some managements 
merely withheld new cash re- 
ceived from further purchases of 
junior equities; others sold com- 
mon stocks on balance and placed 
proceeds in cash and equivalents 
or investment grade corporate 
debt and preferreds. Illustratmg 
the latter procedure was the sale 
of the Axe Stock Fund of rail 
commons and reinvestment in the 
carrier senior equities. Tri-Con- 
tinental with its triple-decked 
capital structure has balanced the 
types of securities in its portfolio 
with its own capitalization, and 
eliminated the leverage influence. 


Francis F. Randolph, Chairman 
of the Board and President of 
Tri-Continental, points out in his 
annual report that “there is an 
economic philosophy, supported 
by competent students, which 
holds that the ghost of the busi- 
ness cycle has been put to rest 
and that business will move 
steadily forward for the next five 
to ten years with only minor re- 
adjustments. Against this 
philosophy the investor must bal- 
ance the history of booms that 
have come and gone and the 
evidence that there is instability 
in our economic. society that 
causes people in good times to 
overexpand, to overestimate the 
future and to create economic 
maladjustments and then, as the 
expansion runs out of steam, to 
grow cautious and to retrench so 
that the maladjustments multi- 
ply. Economic analysis unfortu- 
nately does not provide the answer. 
All that can be said is that the 
economic measurements of the 
present situation provide enough 
similarities to booms in the past 
which did lead to recession, to 
justify caution.” (Our italics.) 

Norman R. Steinmetz, President 
of General Public Service Corpo- 
ration, refers to another method 
of eliminating the leverage factor 
during the current period in his 
annual statement to stockholders: 
‘Historically, your corporation has 
always had in its capital structure 
varying amounts of debt and 
stocks senior to the Common 
Stock. Although the amount of 
leverage so provided has de- 
creased in recent years through the 
retirement of all its outstanding 
Preferred Stock and a reduction 
in the amount of bank loans out- 
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Keystone 
Custodian Funds 


With the investment objectives of 
RESERVES: Series B-i 
INCOME: Series B-2, B-3, B-4, 

K-1, S-1 and S-2 
GROWTH: Series K-2, S-3, S-4* 


Keystone Fund 
of Canada. Ltd. 


A fully managed Canadian 
Investment Company seeking 
long-term CAPITAL GROWTH and 
certain TAX BENEFITS under 
Canadian Laws 





Prospectus from your local investment dealer or 


The Keystone Company of Boston 


50 Congress Street 


(eS Ss sss 


Boston 9, Mass. 


standing, the amount of leverage 
in the future may be either in- 
creased or decreased in such 
amounts and at such times as the 
Board of Directors deems advis- 
able.”’ 


Year-end statements of the 
trustees of two of the funds which 
“cutback” during the final period 
of 1955, as indicated in the pre- 
ceding summary table, are of in- 
terest. It is the belief of the 
Shareholders’ Trust of Boston 
(John P. Chase economic adviser 
and trustee) that “the Federal 
Reserve Board will continue re- 
strictive policies as long as the 
credit situation threatens to get 
out of hand ... that the need for 
such measures indicates that the 
economic pace may have been too 
rapid and justifies the less ag- 
gressive investment policy being 
pursued by the Trustees, the Ad- 
visory Committee, and the Invest- 
ment Adviser. The changes made 
in the Trust’s portfolio during the 
year, particularly in the final 
quarter ... reflect this less ag- 
gressive policy... . Significant 
steps were taken to increase the 
defensive proportion of the port- 
folio as represented by invest- 
ments in cash, short-term securi- 
ties, high-grade fixed income 
securities and the less volatile 
public utility stocks and con- 
versely to decrease ... the more 
volatile industrial and rail equi- 


ties.” 


Retrenchment Policy 

And from the New England 
Fund (Henry E. Kingman, Chair- 
rman of the Trustees) we learn 
that their ‘experience since the 
early ’20s has convinced (them) 
that the soundest and most con- 
sistent capital growth opportuni- 
ties are to be found in the early 
stages of a market rise, and that, 
as the rise carries market prices 
into historically high ground, 
stock holdings should be gradually 
reduced to lessen the risks. This 
plan of retrenchment provides a 
greater degree of protection to 
capital at high market levels, and 
it also provides funds which are 
readily available for reinvestment 
at an advantageous time.” 

Contrast the attitude of Edward 
C. Johnson 2d, President of Fidel- 
ity Fund, in his letter to share- 
holders appearing in the annual 
report: After observing that 
“anyone who prophesies serious 
depression around the corner is 
probably just as wrong as the 
exponents of perpetual boom,” 
Mr. Johnson at a later point con- 
tinues: “Your management has 
always in mind the long-term 
increase in the average price of 

















Fundamental Investors, Inc. 


various groups of diversified 
stocks which has taken place in 
the past, these increases covering 
periods of war, peace, inflation 
and deflation. The record seems 
to indicate that if an investment 
company such as Fidelity Fund 
(which always keeps a highly 
diversified portfolio), has any 
question as to whether to main- 
tain a substantially fully invested 
equity position or not, it is better 
to err by continuing rather than 
by abandoning it. Then, if the 
decision is wrong in retaining the 
equity position, the long-term 
trend will tend to correct the 
error; whereas in the opposite case 
the long-term trend will accentu- 
ate the error. Therefore, we feel 
that the burden of proof is on 
those who suggest building up 
substantial defensive holdings at 
any particular time. Your man- 
agement’s decision at the present 
time is to keep its 90%-plus in- 
vested position in equity-type se- 
curities.” 

What about relative positions of 
individual issues within their in- 
dustry groups? Some shifts during 
the period under review stand out. 
In the railroad division, the Drey- 
fus Fund sold Rock Island and 
bought New York Central. Of 
course all of such changes are of 
interest when viewed within the 
framework of the _ particular 
furgd’s investment policies and 
Dreyfus is not hesitant to make 
frequent shifts in its holdings. 
Axe Stock Fund made an interest- 
ing switch in the allied equipment 
field, selling Alco Products and 
making a purchase of A.C.F. In- 
dustries. In the merchandising 
sector, Kroger found a place in 
Delaware Fund’s portfolio vacated 
by Safeway Stores. And, while the 
steels maintained their popularity 
and were bought on _ balance, 
there were still interesting shifts 
in portfolio holdings. Noteworthy 
was the sale by Institutional 
Foundation Fund of Bethlehem 
and National Steel and purchase 


of Armco and Jones and Loughlin. 


Two Newcomers 

Less familiar company names to 
answer portfolio roll calls for the 
first time included an industrial 
making a twin initial appearance. 
Stauffer Chemical was purchased 
by Commonwealth Investment 
Company and the Bullock Fund. 
Wellington purchased General 
American Corporation, Seattle 
and Chio Casualty. Other less 
familiar acquisitions were Photon, 
Incorporated, bought by Axe- 
Houghton Stock Fund, Metals and 
Controls Corporation by Mas- 
sachusetts Growth Stock Fund and 
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Diversified Investment Fund, Inc. 





Manhattan Bond Fund, Inc. 








Prospectuses available on 
these mutual funds through 
local investment firms, or: 








Diversified Growth Stock Fund, Inc. 


HUGH W. LONG AND COMPANY 


Elizabeth 3, New Jersey 


INCORPORATED 
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Balance Between Cash and Investments of 65 Investment Companies 


End of Quarterly Periods September and December 1955 
: : Investment Bonds and 


Net Cash & Governments 











Net Cash & Governments 


Preferred Stocks 





Com. Stks. Plus Lower 
Grade Bonds & Pfds. 


























Thousands of Dollars Per Cent Per Cent * Per Cent 

Open-End Balanced Funds: End of End of End of End of 
Sept. Dec. Sept. Dec. Sept. Dec. Sept. Dec. 
American Business Shares____-----____ 7,192 6,674 21.8 20.4 26.5 27.4 51.7 52.2 
Axe-Houghton Fund “A”______--_____- 4,572 4,435 10.0 9.5 29.6 36.7 60.4 53.8 
Axe-Houghton Fund “B”____--_-___-__- 2,035 3,937 4.1 73 21.9 22.3 74.0 70.5 
I bin mmccorss 4,132 7,588 3.0 5.3 24.7 25.2 72.3 69.5 
Commonwealth Investment____________ 11,333 10,412 10.1 9.7 15.8 17.4 74.1 72.9 
Diversified Investment Fund, Inc.______ 1,150 949 2.0 1.6 26.2 25.4 718 73.0 
no ncinmrm cine amines 348 367 8.2 8.0 22.9 22.0 68.9 70.0 
oS ., SEMIS cae Peery meee 46 272 1.0 4.8 3.6 3.3 95.4 91.9 
Eaton & Howard Balanced ____________ 9,056 10,608 5.7 6.4 25.5 24.4 68.8 69.2 

Fully Administered Fund— 

I SI ice meng enemen ems 1,453 1,459 18.1 17.8 6.7 6.6 75.2 75.6 
General Investors Trust______----__--- 321 340 10.1 10.1 12.1 14.4 77.8 75.5 
a is as nin saint ee 27,660 27,074 3.3 3.0 27.2 36.7 69.5 70.3 
Jonnston Mutual Fund___-__-_---_---- 360 300 8.3 6.5 20.8 21.7 70.9 71.8 
National Securities—Income___-______-_~- 1,245 994 2.4 1.9 12.6 12.3 85.0 85.8 
Nation-Wide Securities _______________ 3,850 3,913 15.1 14.7 30.5 28.6 54.4 56.7 
Te Be Be a a 2,142 3,092 18 2.5 26.7 26.4 71.58 71.1 
Scudder, Stevens & Clark_____________ 3,793 3,668 7.0 6.7 32.3 32.2 60.7 ‘61.1 
Shareholders Trust of Boston_________- 1,117 2,099 6.3 11.5 19.5 22.7 74.2 65.8 
Stein Roe and Farnham Fund____-____- 2,854 2,211 21.1 15.8 27.1 30.4 51.8 53.8 
bo EE en 3,404 3,143 32.8 29.6 22.6 23.0 44.6 47.4 
pe ee precy ae 48,593 49,360 10.5 10.0 22.9 22.4 66.6 67.6 
I i snd cst his eaidisne-aeaiet apis 219 141 3.3 2.0 43.0 46.4 53.7 51.6 
We I, Bl cc eneocerencnenes 1,028 376 10.2 3.6 None None 89.8 96.4 

Open-End Stock Funds: 

SEE ie no ne owcucbadenennae 36,621 37,141 10.9 10.6 None None 89.1 89.4 
Axe-Houghton Stock Fund____________ 337 232 4.7 3.2 17.0 24.4 78.3 72.4 
Bowling Green Fund___-___---_-______ 18 24 27 3.6 17.2 17.8 80.1 78.6 
Biue tage Mutual Fund..._._............ 1,414 1,875 5.6 72 None None 94.4 92.8 
prog -Gereet investing... 5... 1,867 1,401 2.4 1.7 11:7 12.9 85.9 85.4 
I lo i a cr ecg en csv 3,317 3,669 12.5 13.1 0.6 0.6 86.9 86.3 
II icteric cestniente ni eed wns 649 1,952 1.9 5.2 2.6 3.3 95.5 92.7 
Gs Vers sete Fund... 2,518 2,348 23.9 20.8 None None 76.1 79.2 
ORI NOR i rahe Sate ses 33,443 32,229 17.1 16.0 0.3 None 82.6 84.0 
Eaton & Howard Stock ..-...........-- 7,258 7,740 13.9 13.8 0.5 a3 85.6 85.1 
yo Bg eae sia o> t.5 e 6,648 8,659 3.3 4.0 3.2 3.6 93.5 92.4 
Fundamental Investors_______________~_ 6,126 7,301 2.0 2.2 None None 98.0 97.8 
OT Eo) en 3,402 2,544 17.2 12.2 0.4 5.6 82.4 82.2 
Grou; Securities—Common Stock Fund 313 1,270 1.8 6.7 None None 98.2 93.3 
moor eoraeee 1nVesRIwts ... 6 nce eee 7,649 11,584 3.4 4.9 None None 96.6 95.1 
tInstitutional Foundation Fund______-_-_~_ 412 263 6.5 3.8 10.2 11.0 83.3 85.2 
Investment Co. of America______----__ 5,544 5,500 8.0 y fir + None None 92.0 92.8 
Knickerpocker Fund... c-_-._...... 1,859 555 13.4 3.9 15.1 14.3 71.5 81.8 
Loomis-Sayles Mutual Fund___________ 9,462 11,542 19.9 23.4 26.3 22.3 53.8 54.3 
Massachusetts Investors Trust _________ 15,868 q 3 q None q 98.3 qT 
Massachusetts Investors Growth Stock__ 3,717 2,777 4.8 3.3 None None 95.2 96.7 
Mutual Investment Fund________-___-~- 1,148 839 15.8 10.1 11.7 12.4 123 77.5 
pe ee ee eee eee 1,040 618 2.0 1.1 None None 98.0 98.9 
National Securities—Stock___________~_ 1,539 2,728 1.3 2.1 None None 98.7 97.9 
Set eee: WN soc ck eke nee 824 1,041 6.6 8.0 29.2 30.9 64.2 61.1 
a sia ten ecntinienieh 538 470 4.9 3.9 13.0 11.5 82.1 84.6 
T. Rowe Price Growth Stock_____-_--- 928 955 16.5 15.4 a3 2.1 81.3 82.5 

Scudder, Stevens & Clark— 

Common Stock Fund_...........__. 247 546 2.4 4.9 None None 97.6 95.1 

Selected American Shares__---_------- 4,958 3,278 10.5 6.3 0.1 None 89.4 93.7 

Sovereign Investors. .................. 29 17 2.0 1.0 3.0 Ay 95.0 97.3 
State Street Investment Corp.__------- 28,000 21,213 17.5 13.0 0.8 0.1 81.7 86.9 
Wall Street Investing Corp.____---~- ine ee 1,401 1,307 21.8 19.4 None None 78.2 80.6 
Closed-End Companies: 
RL ey are 2,817 2,790 3.7 3.5 1.6 0.3 94.7 96.2 
American European Securities________~ 1,181 1,627 8.2 9.8 2.8 6.9 89.0 83.3 
American International _____._________- 1,050 798 3.1 23 2.4 0.4 94.5 97.3 
General American Investors___________ 6,396 6,109 10.6 9.9 None None 89.4 90.1 
General Public Service._..........._-- 1,442 385 7.3 2.0 None None 92.7 98.0 
Laren COeerennOn.. ... .. oe cedwnden 18,218 13,696 8.3 5.9 0.1 1.8 91.6 92.3 
National Ghares Corp. .2:-2-......-._.- 4,479 2,538 19.1 11.1 1.0 1.3 79.9 87.6 
tOverseas Securities ...............--.. 806 404 21.2 11.9 None None 78.8 88.1 
THi-Contiaente Corp... .ico6--.5- st. 1,248 998 0.5 0.4 18.7 19.7 80.8 79.9 
§U. S. & Foreign Securities___________-_ 9,476 7,576 7.1 5.9 None None 92.9 94.1 
SUMMARY 
*] bond d f d ks: Moody’s A h h 
ae = beats: Fitch's ana ‘erra BB and approximate Soubesienes Changes in Cash Position of 65 Investment Companies 
Sek Sar theca: ee doce amarmaa pikebe ton Open-End Companies: Plus Minus Unchanged Total 
with current balanced policy. $U. S. and International Securities Balanced Funds ______-~- 6 9] 12 23 
merged into U. S. & Foreign Securities. ‘Capital gain distribution Scere wane oe 12 13 7 32 
payable apt 18 offsets — oe cree —_ Seas 
H ’ i t e i ‘ - | i 
suliiisbes ‘io aaa in tee, oan pes nol a eccatier as = Closed-End Companies -__ 1 7 2 10 
would exceed that at end of September quarter totaling $15,868,000. — ee ae a= 
eee 19 25 al 65 
; * 
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Business Shares 


The Company supervises a portfolio ba!- 
anced between bonds and preferred stocks 
selected for stability, and common stocks 
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A MUTUAL FUND INVESTING IN SECURITIES OF THE SOUTHWEST 
prospectus may be obtained from your investment dealer or 


TEXAS FUND MANAGEMENT COMPANY 


Investment Advisor and Principal Underwriter 


TEXAS NATIONAL BANK BLDG., HOUSTON 1, TEXAS 
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FUND 











A MUTUAL 
INVESTMENT 
_ GROWTH 


FUND 





Prospectus from your dealer 
or mail coupon today to: 


—— DAVID L. BABSON —— 
DISTRIBUTING CORPORATION 


40 Broad St. ° Boston 9, Mass. 


lease send Aberdeen Fund Prospectus. 
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Why not Get the 
INVESTMENT FACTS 


about 
SELECTED 
AMERICAN 





SHARES -inc. 





...-amutualinvestmentfund = 
which supervises a diversi- 
fied portfolio of American 
securities, selected for the possibility of 
long term GROWTH of capital—and 
current INCOME, 


—for FREE copy of prospectus and 
other information—fill in name and 
address on coupon below and mail to 


Selected Investments Co. 
135 S. LaSalle St., Chicago 3, IL. 
ee ee ee ee ee ee ee rn 
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Please send me free prospectus and other | 
information on SELECTED AMERICAN 
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Have You Considered 


ELECTRONICS 


as an Investment Medium? 


You can inves? in a diversified group 
of electronics securities through 
the shares of 


TELEVISION - ELECTRONICS 
FUND, INC. 


Get the booklet-prospectus about the 
Company from your invesiment 
dealer or mail coupon to j 


| TELEVISION SHARES 
| MANAGEMENT CORP. 


| 
| 135 S.Lla Sale St. 115 Ercadway 
| Chicago 3, Ill. New York 6, NY. 
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Now L. L. Fane Co. 


PLAINFIELD, N. J.—The firm 
name of Investment Planning 
Company, 7-9 Watchung Avenue, 
has been changed to L. L. Fane 
& Co. 


L. H. Duke Opens 


COLLEGE PARK, Ga. — Lloyd 
H. Duke is engaging in a securi- 
ties business from offices at 912 
Harris Drive. 








7 4th CONSECUTIVE 
QUARTERLY 
DISTRIBUTION 


10 cents a share from investment 
income, and a special capital 
gains distribution of 8 cents a 
share, both payable March 20, 
1956 to sharcholders of record 
March 1, 1956. 


The Gang 
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FUND 
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Coffin & Burr 
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HUDSON FUND, INC. | 


A mutual, open-end, 
diversified investment | 
company with full 
management discre- 
tion. 


3 Information and prospectus 
from your investment dealer 


oe ee ee ee OF MAI] COUPON 10 ame mee ome ome 
TELEVISION SHARES 
MANAGEMENT CORP, 

135 S. LaSalle St. 

Chicago 3, Ill. 


115 Broadway 
New York 6, N.Y. 














more managements sold than 
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Changes in Gommon Siock Holdings of 49 Invesiment Manzgement Groups 


(September 30 — December 31, 1955) 





... Thursday, February 16, 1956 


Transactions in which buyers exceed sellers—or sellers exceed buyers—by two or more management groups. Issues which 


bought are in italics. 


new purchases or completely eliminating the stock from their portfolios. 











Numerals in parentheses indicate number of managements making entirely 





—Bought— Sold —Bought— Sold 
No.of No.of No. of No. of No.of No.of No. of No. of 
Trusts Shares Shares’ Trusts Trusts Shares Shares Trusts 

Agricultural Equipment Machinery ard Industrial Equipment 

4(1) 23,100 Deere and Co._________-_------~ 12,500 wie) ‘ : a ss 
None None J. I. Case heabiacs antigua demces eee 300 2(1) is oa eateecaias Tractor IS! BE oes ap "2) 

1(1) 5,000 =International Harvester__----- - 3,500 3(1) 2(1) 2 300 Ex-Cell-O EE III Mane None 

| ~ ZZ) 3,000 United Shoe Machinery None None 
Auto and Auto Parts 2 3,500 - Allis Chalmers .........------- 22,000 6(2%) 
2(1) 9,000 Mack Trucks 1_______________-_ None None 1 750 Halliburton Oil Well Cementing 7,600 4(2) 
Z(old) 900 General Motors 2_____- ee 3,150(old) 4 
— alia wg new )20 Metals and Mining 

None None’ Rockwell Spring and Axle__-_--- 4,000 2(1) 2(1) 8.925. Hudson Bay Mining & Smelting None None 
3 3,800 Kaiser Aluminum and Chemical None None 

Aviation 3(1) 1,900 Kennecott Copper: -.......-...- 22,500 1(1) 

¢ , : i 3(1) 2,700 miuminaum,. Ltd.==.=-.-....-...= 13,700 7(1) 

C > , g ( . ° ° 0 
rie hg eine on —s pied + I) None None American Zinc, Lead & Smelting 10,750 2(1) 
) ao Acie sige “elle ax rea poe ; None None Reynolds Metals _____--------- 31,125 4 

5(1) 19,000 North American Aviation____-- 3,300 2 N Ne Be Seely 5 ood 8300 4(1) 

3(3) 7,200 United Air Lines_______- __... 2,000 1 ous Sian Vor a Pie rade a a 5100 -2(1) 

2(1) 4.000 Bendix Aviation 3______________ 6,350 4(2) weed — oneieieaane Ps ssa een nee ” 

None None General Dynamics ________---- 800 Z : . 

I 150 United Aircraft _.----.-------- 2,150 3 Core SES 

5(2) 45,500 murroughns COrp> B22 25S 225 2,500 1(1) 
Beverages 8(2) 2,337%2 Internat’] Business Machines 1°_ t2% 2 
4(1) ee. See QO: die cctetneeinenwmanmien None None ‘Paper, Pulp and Printing 
zZ 2,750 Crown Zeierhet® 2.4......<6.. None None 
Building Construction and Equipment 4(1) 20,625: Dixie Cup —-2 =i. -.- cee None None 

7(2) 20,100 Carrier Corporation _____------ 10,000 es oe 7,600 Robert Gair ------------------ None None 
3(1) 13,000 Lone Star Cement______- Sica None None | 104) — 260! = International Paper %__--------- J500Cold) 1 
3(2) 17,900 Masonite ___------ , re 3,712 1(2) «| «—Simew) 12,3074 nile 
2(2) 13,600 National Homes “B”________--- None None ; 3. 24,000 Marathon Corp. --------------- None None 
ati) 11,408 - Notional Eeed .........-...--< 1,000 1 | 7(2)  10,225° Mead Corp.11__________-__-_--- None None 
2 26814 H. H. Robertson Co.3__________. None None | None None Union Bag and Paper-_-_-------- 4,200 2 
2 15,500 American Radiator.......=..-=. 16,400 6(2) | 
None None’ Penn-Dixie Cement? _________- 2.450 3 Petroleum 
None None Simmons Co, ----------------- 900 2 | 31) 4,000 Atlantic Refining --___-_-----_- None None 
None None York Corp. ------------------- 13,000 2(2) | 2(1) 10,800 Calgary & Edmonton Corp. Ltd. None None 

|. ee . SE EE nn wo et oe ee eee 3,435 4(2) 
eta Se a Ty 

7(2) 33,300 American Cyanamid4 ________- None _ None | 4(2) ae. 1(1) 
6(1) 12,725 Monsanto Chemical A 2 eS 2,000 1 3 5.900 Richfield Oil 2_..______________ 509 1 
3(2) 6,375 cea May Soca date ia - cone ae — eee pe we _ 

ee) ee ee eee Siler aoe ere ee mcmion 4 Bs ee ie ee ee re 
2 1,000 Tennessee Corp.” ----s--.------ None... None 5 217300 + vee ig oe ARERR OE Pe ee OS 1,360 2(2) 
ee ve ee nnn we |S 7,400 Socony Mobil Oil_-_----------- None None 
) uPont -__---------~---------- 6 3(0ld) 3,900) Standard Oil of California 3____ 880 4 
1 800 Gren Mathieson... ........... 11,925 3€1) 12(1) (new 8 231 
4(1) 13,000 Stendesa Ol (ied.) 25.5.5 None None 
Containers and Glass 12 5,423 Standard Oil of New Jersey 13__ 11,220 + 
> a : . ; 
2(1) 1,400 Owens-Corning Fiberglas ____-_~_ None None abe Bane - seers Shred Sei erdcve ets pee” oe ; 
2(old) 1,600) Owens Illinois Glass 8_________- None None 2(0ld) 5000) Texas Pacific Coal & Oil®______ None None 
1(new) 3.3005 pecs Po exas Pacific ky 
None None Corning ene Were... 1. nnun 5,900 2 | 2 2.900 Union Oil & Gas “A” and “B”__ None None 
| None None Flousten: Gel. ..( Tezvas) 2-2. 44,700 2 
Drug Products None None Paemutwe oe. Oe ee 24,000 2(2) 
: a tO a RE en See 20,500 3(3) 
71 10,200 MP OMIROIIVE: ...ccmssunon : | 

aaa; 29,400 — 1 My aoe) | None None’ Warren Petroleum __---~------ 8,000 3 
OURy MN obo on nnn cn anse lens. 19,400 3(114) | 
2 200 Unilever8# 9 None None | Natural Gas 
2 2,060 Warner-Lambert Pharmaceuti- | 6(212) 39,600 Colorado Interstate Gas_______-_ None None 

ON ae a i ee None None | 3(1) 3.712 El Paso Natural Gas 15________~_ 1,600 1 
boa® 2,800 International Utilities _____---~- None None 
. " 3 13,400 bene Star tas. .-- 525s. 2t None None 
Electrical Equipment 2(1) 12,200 Southern Production _________- None None 

4(1) 2,300 Minneapolis-Honeywell _______ 10,000 2 | 3(1) 42,600 Northern Natural Gas_____----- €3,700 5(3) 

2 1,200 i a None None z nee 

JR 7. OO}, None None | Public Utilities 

$ ye re eg Sectric ~------------- x2000 AC a 14,800 Columbus & Southern Ohio Elec. 1,000 = 1(1) 

re eet EE _ nen nn mn ; > a 9,494 Commonwealth Edison 16 _____- None None 

1(1) 4,000 International Tel. and Tel.__-_-- 9,000 3(1) | 2 8.000 lIowa-Illinois Gas & Electric___.. None None 

fet oone a segues“ pschet a ne 2 ; | 2(1) 5,100 Middle South Utilities________- None None 

V0 perry-hand ______- _----------- 51) 4 20,370 N. Y. State Electric & Gas1!7___ None None 
4(1) 20,800 Westinghouse Electric _----~--- 93,200 11(7) | 2(1) 14,000 Northern Indiana Public Service None None 
| 4(%) 11,100 Public Service of Indiana____~-- 3,500 1 
F : : : 5,7 ‘tric 18__.. 5,300 3(1) 
Financial, Banking and Insurance | 6(2) 45,759 Rochester Gas & Electric , 
2 5,200 South Carolina Electric & Gas_._ None None 

2(1) 1,900 Aetna Life Insurance Co._____- None None | 7 117,358 Southern Company !9 _____-__- 3,000 1 

2 5,250 Beneficial Finance Co.__------- None None None None Arizona Public Service______--- 7,000 2(1) 

3(1) 2,852 Boston Insurance Co.____------ None None 1 500 Kansas Power & Light___-____- 6.800 3 

2 7,500 Chase Manhattan Bank____---- None None 1 6,100 Niagara Mohawk Power____---- 30,300 3(2) 

2 6,500 Guaranty Trust Company._.... None None None None Pacific Gas & Electric______---_- 31,899 3 

ma) a pens <n gel i —— ah None None _ Virgina Electric & Power_-_-_-~~- 6,300 3(1) 

: A n allas__ one one 

=( 3) 8,500 Travelers Insurance ..........- 675 1(1) Radio and Amusement 

Z(t) 658 U. S. Fidelity & Guaranty_____- None None aa } t . 

None None Commercial Credit _.__-___---_- 2,700 2(1) = Baie. = gic een t Theatre_- — 2 one 

None None Maryland Casualty ___._._----- 9,000 2 one one siete bata a at ata aaa 09 

None None Standard Accident Insurance__.. 4,000 2(2) Railroads 

7(3) 23,200 Chesapeake and Ohio _____-_---~- 5,300 1 

Food Products 2 2,300 Kansas City Southern___---_--- None None 

et —_ Corn Products Refining_____-~_- 2,700 1 3 7,900 Louisville and Nashville_______- None None 
) Tee ae None None 3(1) rc Se (a ES es 700 1 

3(1) 7,000 National Dairy Products_--__-~- 200 1 None None Atlantic Coast Line________----- 3,000 2(2) 

. — Penick and Ford............... None None 1(1) $00 Chicago, Rock Island & Pacifie__ 22,500 8(4) 

2,000 National Biscuit ______________~- 9,500 3 2(1) 8,000 Seaboard Air Line___---------- 33,700 5(1) 
None None Standard Brands ___------~---- 11,000 3 2 1,000 Southern Pacific____----------- 24,600 4(1) 
None None Wilson and Co... ............- 15,300 2(2) None None - Western Pacific..=..--.-........ 8,500 4(2) 
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—Bought— Sold—— 
No.of No.of No. of No. of 
Trusis Snares Shares’ Trusts 

Railroad Equipment 

2 Ase so A ©. F. STI on recicscecicn None None 

4(1) 4,109 General Amer. Transportation__ 30,000 1(1) 

2 SUC. I iil eet en hitacaia ia None None 

2 10,000 Re. TE IE hisses ie atinines on None None 

Retail Trade 

3(1) 3,300 Associated Dry Goods_______-___ 10,000 i 

2 33500 ‘Maremal Fieid................. None None 
ee” eS a 8,500 2 

1 2,000 Federated Department Stores__- 3,900 3 
iWone None Safeway Stores ___-__---___---- 11,000 2(2) 

2(new ) 340 Sears Roebuck 20_____.__...... §14,000<old) J 

\40,1 70(new) 3 
Rubber and Tires 
2 4,500 ee ens sr een ee None None 
4(1) Se > Sr. ok aval None None 
Steels 

7(3) Sa.000  PemeeG Boe). ook ee eek 8,000 3 

6 9,400 Bethlehem Steel____________-__ 1,700 3(1) 

2 4,109 McLouth Steel.............-=m None None 

8(1) 39,860 United States Steel____________ 5,500 2(1) 

None None oe ee ee ee 6,310 z 
None None’ Harbison-Walker Refractories__ 5,630 2(1) 

None None Naren. meeel. 5 ce eee 18,500 4(1) 

Textiles 

I ICG 6 tteetl Pescoeds .....-.......... 6,900 4(1) 

None None M. Lowenstein and Sons______-_- 4,600 2 
None None Pepperell Manufacturing _______ 1,100 2 

None None Fk ee in oki 2d hess Raeonsciodd 29,500 2 

Tobacco 
ata) 7,300 American Tobaceo.=-....2...s. None None 
Miscellaneous 

2 1,300 General Shoe Corp.__.._..- ~~~ None None 

](old) nS So el ila None None 

1(1)(new) 3005 
None None DwMnene Maten. 3 en oe i 5,800 ath) 

FOOTNOTES 

1 Excluding additions received as 10% stock distribution. 

2 Excludizg additional shares resulting from 3 for 1 spiit-up. 

3 Excluding additions received as 5% stock distribution. 

4 1,500 shares received in conversion from preferred issue. 

5 Excluding additions received as 2% stock distribution. 

6 Excluding addiiions received as 4% steck distribution. 

7 Excluding additions received as 3% stack distribution. 

8 Excluding additional shares resulting from 2 for 1 split-up. 
8a In part represent 25% stock dividend. 

9 Purchased in part through rights. Basis: 1 for 20. 

10 Exclud'ng additional shares received as 21,% stock distributien. 

11 in nart represents 21, % shares distribution and cenversion from: preferred 

issue. 

12 18,uuu shares represent a distribution from M’ssion Corp. 

13 2,906 shares distributed by Standard Oil (Indiana). Basis: 1 for 150. 

14 Exchanged for Monsanto Chemical in merger. Basis: 114 Monsanto for 

each Lion. 

15 500 shares converted from preferred issue. 

16 8,667 shares acquired through rights, Basis: 1 for 15. 

17 8,170 shares acquired through rights. Basis: 1 for 10. 

18 20,945 shares acquired through rights. Basis: 1 for 7. 

19 Part acquired through rights. Basis 1 for 12. 

20 Excluding additicnal shares received as 1% stock distribution plus a 

3 icr 1 split-up. 
NOTE—tThis survey covers 65 investment cempanics, but purchases or 


sal 


es of funds sponsored by the same management are treated as a unit. 


For example, the three funds sponsored by Calvin Bullock are considered as 


having the weight of cne manager. 


Individual portfolio changes in the Loomis- 


Sayles Fund are not surveyed. 








SUMMARY 


Excess of Net Common Stock Portfolio Purchases or Sales of 
65 Inves:ment Companies 


Open-End Companies: Bought Sold Matched Total 
Balanced Funds _..._..-_- 6 g 8 23 
BEC J UNNRe n  w w 17 8 7 32 

Closed-End Companies __- 1 S 4 10 

I a Sa 24 22 19 65 
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For GROWTH... 


‘an a 

=. aii /—S “CAPITAL 
So VENTURE 

KNICKERBOCKER "77 7<*°<~ ‘yn 

FUND . FD 


A Mutual Fund: investing in 
Atomic, Electronic and 
- other Companies selected for 
GROWTH possibilities. 
for Prospectus and other information about 
Knickerbocker Fund or Capital Venture Fund, write: 


KNICKERBOCKER SHARES, INC. 20 Exchange Pl., N. Y. 5 





A Mutual Fund investing for s 
possible 


income consistent 


with long-term growth. 
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Oils Bought by Funds Midst 
Overall Cautious Policy 


Cosden Petroleum by Incorporated 
Investors. 


Popular Oils 


The most popular issue, how- 
ever, in the very well-regarded 
oil group was Phillips petroleum, 
six managements purchasing a 
total of 24,800 shares, half of 
whom made initial commitments. 
Phillips had shared first place in 
popularity during the previous 
three months along with Royal 
Dutch Petroleum, Socony Mobil 
Oil and Sinclair. The last named 
oil issue currently ranked number 
two, with five trusts acquiring a 
total of 21,300 shares. Two blocks 
of Sinclair equaling 1,300 were 
eliminated from portfolios. Four 
managements each _ purchased 
Secony. Mobil Oil, Standard Oil 
(Indiana), Shell, Texas and Pure 
Oil, the latter having been the 
least popular issue during the 
final 1955 quarter. Acquisitions of 
Socony equaled 7,300 shares, of 
Indiana Standard 13,000 shares, of 
Shell 4,500, Texas 11,200 and 
Pure Oil 17,100 shares. Atlantic 
Refining, Richfield, Royal Dutch 
and Superior Oil of California 
were each liked by three trusts, 
purchases totaling 4,000, 5,900, 
2,700 and 2,200 shares, respec- 
tively. Although 15 trusts acquired 
a total of 12,131 shares of Stand- 
ard Oil of California, much of 
this additional stock was pur- 
chased to round out amounts re- 
ceived as a 5% share distribution. 
The same circumstances accom- 
panied the acquisition by a dozen 
managements of 5,423 shares of 
Jersey Standard as well as seven 
purchases of Gulf totaling 5,834 
shares. The original Jersey dis- 
tribution was made by Standard 
of Indiana and the Gulf dividend 
equaled 4%. 

Selling in the petroleum divi- 
sion was relatively light, trans- 
actions approximating half of the 


purchases. Three eliminations of 
Ohio Oil totaled 20,500 shares, 
and a like number of reductions 


in portfolio holdings of Warren 
Petroleum equaled 8,000 shares. 
Two funds lightened commitments 
in Houston Oil amounting to 44,- 
700 shares. U. S. and Foreign Se- 
curitiecs was one of the heaviest 
sellers of the petroleum shares 
during the period under review 
while prominent among pur- 
chasers were Delaware’ Fund, 
Fidelity Fund, Mutual Investment 
Fund, National Investors and the 
T. Rowe Price Growth Stock 
Fund. 


In spite of the somewhat less 


enthusiastic immediate outlook 
for the residential building in- 
dustry, shares related to that 


business ranked second in favor 
with investment company man- 
agement during the final 1955 
quarter. As Professor John V. 
Lintner of the Harvard Business 
School, Economic Consultant to 
the Wall Street Investing Corpo- 
ration, observes in his economic 
report accompanying that fund’s 
Annual statement, “Most of the 
decline in residential construction 
foreseeable within the next six 
to twelve months has already 
occurred.” Wellington was an 
outstanding purchaser of these 
shares during the period making 
new commitments in Johns-Man- 
ville and National Lead while 
adding to holdings of American 
Radiator, Armstrong Cork, and 
Otis Elevator. 

Carrier was the best liked issue 
in the group, seven managements 
acquiring a total of 20,100 shares, 
two making initial purchases. 
Three portfolio eliminations 
equaled 10,000 shares. Lone Star 
Cement, Masonite and National 
Lead vied for second place in 
management estimation, each 
being purchased by three trusts. 
The Lone Star share total was 
13,000, the Masonite 17,900 and 
National Lead 11,400. Both Leh- 
man Corporation and General 
American Investors made original 
purchases of National Homes, as 
Value Line Fund continued its 
profit taking. H. H. Robertson also 
found a couple of purchasers and 


made a 5% capital distribution. 
American Radiator was the least 
popular stock in the _ building 
group as it had been during the 
previous period. Six trusts dis- 
posed ef a total of 16,400 shares, 
two eliminating the issue from 
their holdings. Penn-Dixie Cement 
was lightened in three portfolios 
and Simmons in two. A coupie 
of funds cleaned out 13,000 shares 
of York Corporation from se- 
curity holdings. 

Like the oils and_ building 
shares, the currently popular 
chemical group had experienced 
a mixed reception during 
previous September quarter of 
1955. But during the period under 
review purchases increased 20% 
while selling declined 25%. 
American Cyanamid was_ the 
popular issue as it had been dur- 
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Underwriting Mutual Funds 


Over the years, we have aided a growing number of 
investment companies through the successful under- 
writing and sale of new issues of Mutual Fund shares. 

Our broad experience in this field supplemented by 
a continuing evaluation of the various securities 
markets and the facilities of our nation-wide network 
of offices and correspondents may be of value to you 
in this connection. Please feel free to write us on your 
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ing the preceding three months, 
seven managements adding 33,300 
shares. One acquisition of 1,500 
shares represented stock received 
in conversion from the 3%4% 
preferred issue. Union Carbide re- 
turned to fund favor with five 
managements purchasing a total 
of 17,500 shares. Monsanto was 
added to existing holdings in five 
portfolios and initially included 
in a sixth. Part of the additions 
represented very small blocks ac- 
quired to round out ghares re- 
ceived in the 2% capital distribu- 
tion and stock received in the Lion 
oil merger. Stauffer, as previously 
mentioned, was a newcomer to 
two lists and Tennessee Corpora- 


Continued on page 36 











THE FULLY 
ADMINISTERED FUND | | 


Group Securities, INC. 
Incorporated 1933 





A mutual fund investing 
in bonds, preferred and 
common stocks, with the 
proportions “‘balanced”’ 
in accordance with man- 
agement’s judgment. 
A PROSPECTUS ON REQUEST 
from your investment dealer 


Distributors Group, Incorporated 
63 Wall Street, New York 5,N.Y. 
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Oils Bought by Funds Midst 


Overall 


tion was also added to a couple 
cf portfolios. DuPont again was 
the least liked issue in the chemi- 
cal division, six portfolio de- 
creases totaling 7,920 shares. Olin 
Mathieson also was lightened :n 
two lists and eliminated from a 
third. 
Steels Picked Up 

Selected American Shares and 
Delaware Fund were especially 
partial to the steel shares during 
the period under review but Axe 
“A” and “Stock Funds and the 
Common Stock Fund of Group 
Securities were sellers on balance 
Volume of purchases picked up 
about 20% over that of the third 
quarter of 1955, but still was weil 
below that witnessed during the 
early part of that year. United 
States Steel was the popular issue 
with eight acquisitions equaling 
30,800 shares; a couple of partially 
offsetting sales totaled 5,500 
shares. Armco was second in de 
mand, three new commitments 
and four portfolio increases 
amounting to 35,000 shares. Beth- 
lehem was also liked as 9,409 
shares were added to the existing 
holdings of six trusts. Current 
transactions in both Bethlehem and 
United States Steel contrast with 
those of the previous quarter 
when the two top industry giants 
both experienced considerable 
profit-taking. Another, but smaller 
company, McLouth Steel, was also 
liked by a couple of trusts during 





Prstilutional 
¢ BANK FUND 
¢ FOUNDATION FUND 
- GROWTH FUND 
¢ INSURANCE FUND 


Grstilutional 
* INCOME FUND, INC, 


Distributed by 
HARE’S LTD. 
19 RECTOR STREET, NEW YORK 6, N.Y. 


Prospectuses may be obtained from 
the above or local dealer. 
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Cautious Policy 


the period under review. National 
Steel was the least popular issue 
during the current quarter, three 
portfolio decreases and one elim- 


ination totaling 18,500 shares. 
Other steel issues to be sold on 
balance, each by a couple of 
funds, were Crucible and Harbi- 


son-Walker Refractories. 


Activity in Paper and 
Pulp Sector 

Purchases in the paper and pulp 
group were more than 50% 
greater than those of the previous 
three months. Dixie Cup was the 
favorite issue in the group, four 
funds acquiring a total of 20,625 
shares, one making an_6 initial 
commitment. Three managements 
purchased 24,000 shares of Mara- 
thon, the only industry repre- 
sentative to be bought on balance 
during the previous three-month 
period. Crown Zellerbach and 
Robert Gair were each liked by 
two trusts. With the exception of 
one 10,000 share purchase made 
by Massachusetts Investors Trust, 
additions of International Paper 
were mostly in relatively small 
amounts to round out odd lots re- 
ceived in the 2!'2% share distribu- 
tion. Similarly, three additions 
to holdings of Mead Corporation 
were made primarily to fill out on 
shares received as a result of its 
212% capital dividend. But both 
the J.ehman Corporation and 
Eaton and Howard Stock Fund 
acquired fairly _ respectabie 
amounts of this latter stock and 
Nation-Wide converted its pre- 
ferred. Selling in the group was 
extremely light and Union Bag 
and Paper was the only issue 
to be disposed of on balance, two 
funds lightening a total of 4,200 
shares. 


Bullish on Natural Gas Producers 

Investors Mutual was an out- 
standing bull @n natural gas stocks 
during the quarter, possibly in 
anticipation of affirmative action 
on the Harris-Fulbright Bill. The 
favorite issue was easily Colorado 
Interstate Gas, six purchases total- 
ing 39,600 shares, three of which 
represented initial commitments; 
there was a complete absence of 
selling. Three managements added 
a total of 13,400 shares of Lone 
Star and a like number bought 
3,200 shares of El Paso Natural 
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Gas, cne also converting a 500 
block share of the $4.40 preferred. 
Two nurchases each were made 
in shares of International Utilities 
and Southern Production. North- 
ern Natural Gas was the only 
representative in this group to 
experience concentrated selling, 
two portfolio decreases and three 
eliminations equaling _ 63,700 
shares. It should be observed, 
however that these transactions 
were in part offset by three pur- 
chases amounting to 42,€00 shares. 


Drugs Liked 


The T. Rowe Price Growth 
Stock Fund liked the drug group, 
making additions to its holdings 


of Warner-Lambert, Pfizer and 
Merck. In facet, it is of interest 
during the quarter that Merck 
and Pfizer ran ae neck and 
neck race for popularity hon- 
ors. Pfizer finished with a 
slight lead, five portfolio addi- 
ticns and one new commitment 


equaling 36,100 shares while three 
increases and two new purchases 
of Merck totaled 29,400 shares. 
Colgate-Palmolive was also well 
thought of, during the quarter, 
seven purchases totaling 10,200 
shares, Another management as 
well as Rowe Price also liked 
Warner-Lambert and acquisitions 
were made in Unilever in addition 
to the stock dividend. There was 
an absence of concentrated selling 
in the drug group. 

Machinery and Equipment 
Transactions 
Caterpillar was the favorite in the 
machinery and industrial equip- 
ment classification, one new pur- 
chase and three additions to exist- 
ing holdings 


equaling 12,300 
shares. Three managements in- 


creased their interest in Bucyrus 
Erie and two liked Ex-Cell-O. 
Two new commitments indicated 
an awakening interest in United 
Shoe Machinery. Allis Chalmers 
was decidedly unpopular, three 
portfolio decreases and three more 
eliminations amounting to 22,000 
shares. Halliburton Oil Well 
Cementing also received the bear- 
ish treatment during the period, 
four sales totaling 7,600 shares, 
half representing complete elim- 
inations. 


Life Insuranee Stocks Still 
Popular 


Purchases of insurance shares 
were, as usual, widely scattered 
throughout a fairly broad list. 
Boston Insurance and Travelers, 
however, were each liked by three 


managements. Aetna also found 
two purchasers as during the 
previous three months. Both 
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Capital Stock 


The subscription price is 
the net asset value per 
share, without the addi- 
tion of any sales load or 
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Mail the coupon below for 
a copy of the Prospectus 
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EACH MONTH YOU GET: 

@ Newspaper ad-mats 

@ Sales letters 

@ General literature 

@ “Using the Tax Laws to 
Sell Mutual Fund 
Shares” 

@ Case Histories from the 
field 

@ Investment Selling Bul- 
letin 

e Telephone Selling Tech- 
nique 

@ Fully planned Sales 
Meeting 


And more 





Watch your Mutual Fund 
sales and profits BOOM 
when you use MSS.... 


Modern Security Sales is a 36-times a year 
sales service for investment dealers. 
devoted 100% to streamlined, down-to-earth 
advertising. selling and merchandising of 
Mutual Fund shares. There is no other serv- 
ice in the industry offering as many usable 
tools and ideas. And you can have an an- 
nual subscription without any out-of-pocket 
expense. 


DEALERS: SEND FOR FREE SET 


A request on your letterhead will bring you 
a full month of service and full details with- 
out charge. Send for it now. 


KALB, VOORHIS & CO. 


MEMBERS N. Y. STOCK EXCH. 
25 BROAD ST., N. Y. 4, N. Y. 


It is 


AMER. SE (ASSOC) 
HANOVER 2-9580 
TWX NY 1-175 








Maryland Casualty and Standard 
Accident were each sold by a 
couple of trusts, the latter issue 


being eliminated from portfolio 
holdings. In the commercial bank 
group, Chase Manhattan, Guar- 


anty of New York and Republic 
National of Dallas were all liked 
by two funds all of which merely 
increased current holdings; there 
were no new commitments. 
Household Finance and Beneficial 
Finance were the smali_ loan 
favorites, the former offering 
rights to new shares. The large 
finance companies experienced no 
marked enthusiasm on balance for 
their shares during the period, al- 
though two new purchases were 
made in C.I.T. Financial; but there 
were offsetting sales. Commercial 
Credit, in contrast, was sold by 
two trusts, one eliminating the 
stock from its portfolio, theré 
was an absence of buying interest. 


Corn Products, Penick and 
Ford and National Dairy were the 
favorite food product companies 
during the quarter under review, 
each purchased by three funds. 
Two of the acquisitions of Corn 
Products represented new com- 
mitments in that issue. Foremost 
Dairies was also liked, one initial 
purchase and two portfolio addi- 
tions totaling 8,000 shares. Na- 
tional Biscuit and Standard 
Brands were sold on balance, each 
by three investment companies. 


Burroughs was one of the two 
office equipment favorites but this 
probably was in large measure 
due to its increasing interest in 
the electronics field. Three in- 
creases in existing holdings and 
two initial commitments totaled 
45,500 shares: a 2,500 share block 
was eliminated from a sixth port- 
folio. International Business 


Machines was also well liked, 
although some of the increases 
represented the usual rounding 


out of a stock dividend. Never- 
theless five additional purchases, 
were inade, two by Axe-Houghton 


Funds representing new commit- 
ments and the others by deVegh 
Mutual, Wellington and Funda- 
mental Investors. 

General American Transporta- 
tion was the best liked issue in 
another and heavier equipment 
field, four purchases totaling 
4,100 shares. A.C.F. Industries, 
Pullman and Union Tank Car 
were also each bought by a 
couple of trusts. Opinion shifted 
from the previous quarter’s bear- 
ish attitude on the tire and rubber 
stocks, four investment companies 
currently acquiring a total of 12,- 
000 shares of Goodyear, one mak- 
ingafirst-timepurchase. Firestone 


was also liked by a couple of 
managements. In the containe 
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and glass division, both Owens 
Illinois Glass and Owens-Corning 
Fiberglass were bought on light 
balance. Opinion was evenly 
divided on Continental Can while 
three new commitments and one 


portfolio increase in American 
totaling 29,000 shares over- 
shadowed three sales equaling 


2,500 shares. 

Activity in the tobacco shares 
was extremely light with Ameri- 
can Tobacco repeating the pre- 
vious period’s performance as the 
sole issue in the group to be 
purchased on balance. Two new 
commitments in American 
equaled 7,300 shares. A_ similar 
role was re-enacted by Coca-Cola 
in the beverage division, as four 
trusts purchased a total of 12,800 
shares. However, 11,000 shares 
were eliminated from two other 
portfolios. 


Some Airlines Bought 

Managements favored airlines by 
a small margin. Three funds made 
initial purchases in United Air- 
lines equaling 7,200 shares. In- 
vestors Mutual and deVegh Fund 
showed marked partiality towards 
this group. Activity in the air- 
craft division doubled that in the 
airlines, but management was 
evenly divided on either side of 
the market as it was in the next 
few industrial groups to be dis- 
cussed. (The preceding industries 
had all been given an edge by 
those making purchases.) Boeing 
was easily the aircraft favorite, 
five increased holdings and 
another initial commitment equal- 
ing 19,300 shares. Four trusts liked 
Douglas to the tune of 13,300 
shares and North American, the 
previous quarter’s pet issue, was 
also increased in the holdings of 
four funds and initially purchased 
by a fifth. United Aircraft was 
lightened by three managements. 


Utilities Mixed 


Electric Utilities, the most 
popular group during the preced- 
ing three months, currently ex- 
perienced a fairly even division 
between buyers and sellers. Nota- 
bly on the selling side were 
Wellington and Fidelity as well as 
Affiliated Fund, the last named of 
which had been a seller of the 
power and light shares for some 
time. Current liquidation in gen- 
eral was fairly well scattered. 
Three managements lightened 
holdings in each of four trusts—~ 
Kansas Power and Light, Niagara 
Mohawk Power, Pacific Gas and 
Electric, and Virginia Electric and 
Power. One portfolio decrease and 
another elimination were made in 
the shares of Arizona Public Serv- 
ice. Buyers unassisted by any 
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rights offering liked Public Serv- 
ice of Indiana, four managements 
acquiring 11,100 shares. Columbus 
and Southern Ohio Electric was 
added to three portfolios and two 
purecnases each were made of 
Iowa-fllinois Gas and _ Electric, 
Middi!e South Utilities, Northern 
Indiana Public Service and South 
Carolina Electric and Gas. 
Shareholders were offered righis 
to stimulate interest in four other 
electric utilities. The favorite in 
this soecial category was Southern 
Company, seven acquisitions total- 
ing 117,358 shares. Commonwealth 
Edison and Rochester Gas and 
Electric were each bought by six 
trusts and New York State Elec- 
tric and Gas by four. 


Split Rail Opinion 

Current opinion was also well 
split over the rails, which had 
been sold on balance during the 
previcus quarterly period. Rock 
Island was still the least popular 
carrier, four portfolio decreases 
and a like number of eliminations 
totaling 22,506 shares. Seaboard 
and Southern Pacific likewise 
maintained their unpopularity of 
the previous three months in the 
order named, five trusts selling 
the former and four the latter. 
Two funds decreased holdings and 
two eliminated stock of Western 
Pacific and a like number cleaned 
out their representation in At- 
lantic Coast Line. Buyers in the 
carrier group liked Chesapeake 
and Ohio far ahead of the other 
issues, four portfolio additions 
and three initial commitments 
totaling 23,20C shares. Louisiville 
and Nashville and Union Pacific 


were cach adced to the assets of 
three trusts and Kansas City 
Southern two. Buyers also matched 
sellers in the amusement stocks 
with three purchasers on balance 
favoring American Broadcasting- 
Paramount Theatres and two 
sellers lightening commitments in 
Technicolor. 

Sellers predominated in the 
electric equipment and electronics 
division as they had in the previ- 
ous three months. As mentioned, 
Westinghouse maintained a 
Gubious distinction as the least 
popular issue in the group, seven 
complete portfolio eliminations 
plus four other decreases totaling 
up to 53,200 shares. Partially 
offsetting were four purchases of 
20,800 shares. Sperry-Rand was 
also none too popular with six sales 
tallying up to 27,775 shares. Gen- 
eral Electric, the industry’s giant, 
experienced some _ liquidation, 
four decreases in portfolios equal- 
ing 21,400 shares. Tri-Continental 
had been a persistent seller each 
quarter during the 1955 year, cur- 
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rently disposing of 11,800 shares. 
On the year-end its investment 
was still valued at $5'% million, 
after having been cut in half 
during the preceding 12 months. 
Three managements also sold In- 
ternational ‘ielephone, although a 
fourth made a new commitment 
of 4,000 shares and smaller blocks 
of Raytheon were lightened in 
two portfolios. Minneapolis- 
Honeywell was the group favorite, 
four trusts making purchases 
equaling 2,300 shares and Sylvania 
with a eurrently excellent earn- 
ings statement was added to three 
existing holdings. Motorola and 
Square “D” were each liked by 
three trusts. 

Volume was relatively light, as 
it had been during the major por- 
tion of 1955 in the currently un- 
popular mining and metal equi- 


ties. Seven sales of Aluminium 
equaling 13,700 shares and four 


each of Reynolds Metals and St. 
Joseph Lead were notable on the 
more dour side. American Zinc, 
Lead and Smelting was also un- 
popular with two managements. 
Kaiser Aluminum and Kennecott 
split the honors as slight favorites, 
three purchases being made of 
each, and Hudson Bay Mining and 
Smelting was also liked by a 
couple of funds. -An interesting 
observation is made in the annual 
report of Fundamental Investors 
on its purchase in this group 
earlier in the year: “At the mo- 
ment the growth of our own econ- 
omy is being strengthened by an 
even faster rate of growth in the 
rest of the free world. Considera- 
tion of this factor has influenced 
an increase in the Fund’s metal 
holdings during the past year and 
increased emphasis within the 
petroleum list on the shares of 
companies having important pro- 
duction or marketing facilities 
outside of the United States.” 


Some Selling in the 
Merchandising 
- In the merchandising division, 
three managements sold Federated 
Department Stores and two light- 
ened commitments in Allied. 
Safeway was also decreased in 
two portfolios while one 14,000 
share block of the pre-split Sears 
stock and three of the new were 
by the trust management. 
Associated Dry Goods cur- 


sold 
was 


rently a better-liked issue in the 
merchandising division, three pur- 
chases totaling 3,300 shares. Mar- 
shall Field also found favor with 
a couple of funds. 
Peabody 


Cluett was the un- 
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popular stock in a not-too-popular 
textile division, four sales equal- 
ing 6,900 shares. M. Lowenstein, 
Pepperell and Stevens were also 
each sold on balance by two in- 
vestment companies. Activity in 
the agricultural equipments was 
light with Harvester and Case 
sold on balance, the side to which 
the funds currently leaned. How- 
ever, interest in Deere was contra 
the overall trend with four pur- 
chases of 23,100 shares. 


Interest in the Motors 


Interest in the auto and auto 
parts switched over from _ the 
overail bullish attitude of the 
previous three months, although 
General Motors had also been sold 
on balance during that period. 
But currently, as has been pointed 
out, General Motors was sold in 
fairly substantial volume _ and 
opinion was divided on Chrysler 
(which has been well bought in 
the September quarter). No con- 
centrated buying on balance was 
in evidence during the period 
under survey except for two pur- 
chases of Mack Trucks, one rep- 
resenting a new commitment. It 
will be interesting to have an 
exact detailed run-down on the 
purchases of Ford stock among 
the investment companies. How- 
ever, it is already known that 
many representative funds such 
as Massachusetts Investors Trust 
and Fundamental Investors did 
not participate in the initial of- 
fering. 


Phila.-Balt. Exchange 
Gets Nominations 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa. — The 
Committee on Elections of the 
Philadelphia-Baltimore Stock Ex- 
change has presented the follow- 
ing slate: President: Frank L. 
Newburger, Jr., Newburger & Co.: 
Board of Governors: 


Baltimore; J. Dorsey Brown, 
Dorsey Brown & Co., Baltimore; 
Harry C. Dackerman, Harry C. 
Dackerman & Co. S. Grey Dayton, 
Jr., Stokes & Co.; Henry R. Hal- 
lowell, Hallowell, Sulzberger & 
Co.; Walter A. Schmidt, Schmidt, 
Poole, Roberts & Parke; Edward 
J. Tague, Jr., E. J. Tague & Co.; 
and John S. Wynn, J. W. Sparks 
& Co. 


Forms F. A. Peters Co. 


PATERSON, N. J.—Mrs. F. A. 
Peters is engaging in a securities 
business from offices at 407 East 
42nd Street under the firm name 
of F. A. Peters & Co. 


Norman W. Jones Opens 

WASHINGTON, D. C.—Norman 
W. Jones is conducting an invest- 
ment business from offices at 3445 
38th Street, N. W. 


Edward J. 
Armstrong, Stein Bros. & Boyce, 
4 


Waison Ramsey With 
Lucas, Eisen Waeckerle 


KANSAS CITY, Mo.—J. Watson 
Ramsey, Jr. has opened his office to 
investment and 
business 


conduct an 
estate 


real 
at 510 £4Victor 
Building, 6 
West Tenth 
Street, Kansas 


He will be 
special sales 
representative 
for Lucas, 
Eisen & 
Waeckerle of 
Kansas City. 

Until re- 
cently Mr. 
Ramsey was 
Trust Officer 
of the Union 
National Bank 
here in Kansas 
City from which position he re- 
tired in November, 1955. He has 
had 42 years’ experience in the 
investment and mortgage field in 
this area. 

Mr. Ramsey is a native of In- 
dependence, Missouri, and was 
educated in the public schools 
and at Culver Military Academy. 
In 1932 he received a Bachelor of 
Law degree from the Kansas City 
School of Law and was admitted 
to the practice of law in Missouri. 
Mr. Ramsey lives at 9722 Lee in 
the Leawood Addition. 


FHLB Redeeming Notes 


The Federal Home Loan Banks 
retired on maturity yesterday 
(Feb. 15) $80,000,000 2.25% series 
A-1956 consolidated notes. Everett 
Smith is fiscal agent of the banks. 

Mr. Smith said that the retire- 
ment of the notes without refund- 
ing results from a seasonal cash 
inflow into the 11 regional Home 
Loan reserve banks due to repay- 
ment of loans made by the banks. 

Upon retirement of today’s ma- 
turity the banks will have out- 
standing $895,000,000 consolidated 
notes. 


David Gordon Co. Formed 


David Gordon & Co. has been 
formed with offices at 25 Broad 
Street, New York City to engage 
in a securities business. Partners 
are David Gordon and Emil Dul. 
Mr. Gordon was previously with 
Gordon Ross & Co. 





J. W. Ramsey, Jr. 


Form Daly Enterprises 

Harold Daly Enterprises, Inc. 
has been forn:ed with offices at 
80 Wall Street, New York City, to 
engage in a securities business. 
Ofticers are Harold Daly, Presi- 
dent; Thomas Green, Vice-Presi- 
eent: Lilien I. Daly, Secretary and 
Treasurer. 
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Guacharo Southwest, Inc. 


Formed in Cleveland 


CLEVELAND, Ohio—Guacharo 
Southwest, Inc. has been formed 
with offices in the Republic 
Building to engage in a securities 
business. Officers are Upshur 
Evans, President; Richard H. Rob- 
inson, Vice-President and Secre- 
tary; Howard C. Sykes, Jr., Vice- 


City, Missouri. President, Treasurer and Assistant 


Secretary. 





DEIAWARE 
FUND 


A mutual investment 
company which owns 
and supervises a di- 


versified group of se- 
curities. 
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Securities Now 


® Allegheny Manganese & Iron Corp. ; 
Dec. 28 filed 580,000 shares of common stock, of which 
530,000 shares are to be offered publicly. Price—$3 per 
share. Proceeds — For liquidation of liens on mining 
properties; for mining equipment and construction of a 
laboratory and jield office; for construction and equip- 
ment of a plant suitable for the processing of beneficia- 
tion of lower grades of manganese ore or Oriskany iron 
ore; and for working capital. Office—Charleston, W. Va. 
Underwriter—Mitchell Securities, Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Statement to be withdrawn. 

Aipha Plastics Corp. 
Nov. 18 (letter of notification) 300,000 shares of class A 
stock (par 10 cents). Price—$1 per share. Proceeds— 
$90,000 to redeem the preferred stock; $18,100 to be 
payable to stockholders for advances heretofore made 
to company; for payment of current obligations, etc.; and 
for working capital. Office—94-30 166th St., Jamaica, 
N.Y. Underwriter — J. E. DesRosiers, Inc., 509 Fifth 
Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
% Aluminum Co. of An.erica (2/27) 
Feb. 9 filed 150,000 shares of common stock (par $1). 
Price—To be supplied by amendment. Proceeds—To Ar- 
thur V. Davis, Board Chairman. Underwriter—The First 
Boston Corp., New York. 
% American Insurers’ Development Co., 

Birmingham, Ala. 

Feb. 10 filed 400,000 shares of common stock (par $1). 
Price — $2.50 per share. Proceeds — To expand service 
business. Underwriter—Odess, Martin & Herzberg, Inc., 
Birmingham, Ala. 

American M. A. R. C., Inc., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Dec. 30 (letter of notification) 300,000 shares of common 
stock. Price—At par ($1 per share). Proceeds—To pur- 
chase Hallett diesel engine business of Moore Machinery 
Co. of Los Angeles; complete purchase of the patent 
licenses from Diesel Power, Inc. and operating capital. 
Office—Oliver Building, Mellon Square, Pittsburgh 22, 
Pa. Underwriter—Langley-Howard, Inc., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Arizona Public Finance Co., Phoenix, Ariz. 
Sept. 16 filed 78,006,081 shares of common stock to be 
offered for subscription by holders of life insurance 
policies issued by Public Life Insurance Co. Price—20 
cents per share. Proceeds—For working capital. Under- 
writer—None, sales to be directly by the company or by 
salesman of the insurance firm. 

Atlas Investment Co., Las Vegas, Nev. 

Jan. 9 filed 20,800 shares of class B common voting stock, 
of which 12,000 shares are to be offered for public sale 
at $50 per share and 8,800 shares are to be offered in 
exchange for preferred stock. Proceeds—For payment of 
bank loans, and for capital and surplus. Underwriters— 
Rex Laub and Max Laub, of Tremonton, Utah, and M. D. 
Close Mortgage & Loan Co. and Jack Hemingway Invest- 
ment Co., of Las Vegas, Nev. 


Atlas Plywood Corp., Boston, Mass. 

Nov. 14 filed 97,144 shares of common stock (par $1) 
being offered in exchange for the outstanding 291,431 
shares of common stock of Plywood, Inc. on the basis of 
one Atlas share for each three Plywood shares held. 
Atlas then owned 496,680 shares cf Plywood, Inc. stock 
and desired to acquire at least an additional 133,809 
shares in order to bring its holdings of such stock to 
80%. At Jan. 19, Atlas owned more than 85% of Ply- 
wood stock and extended exchange offer to expire on 
Feb. 20. 


@® Augusta Newspapers, Inc., Augusta, Ga. 

Jan. 13 filed 10,000 shares of 6% cumulative preferred 
stock (par $19) and 93,926 shares of 642% convertible 
preference stock (par $7). Price — To be supplied by 
amendment. Proceeds — To purchase 6,735 additional 
shares of $100 par common stock of Southeastern News- 
papers, Inc. Underwriter—Johnson, Lane, Space & Co., 
Inc., Savannah, Ga. 


B. S. F. Co., Birdsboro, Pa. 
Dec. 30 filed 92,636 shares of capital stock (par $1) to 
be offered for subscription by stockholders of record 
Jan. 20, 1956, at the rate of one new share for each two 
shares held. Price—To be supplied by amendment. Pro- 
ceeds—For investment. Business—A registered invest- 
ment company. Underwriter—None. 

Baldwin Kitchen Cabinet Corp. 
Jan. 30 (letter of notification) 200,000 shares of common 


stock (par 10 cents). Price—$1.50 per share. Proceeds— 
For plant expansion and working capital. Office—9-11 
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Brooklyn Ave., Baldwin, L. I., N. Y. Underwriter—Hud- 
son Bergen Securities, Inc., Cliffside Park, N. J. 
Bankers Discount & Finance Co., Inc. 

Jan. 20 (letter of notification) 600,000 shares of common 
stock (par 10 cents). Price—50 cents per share. Proceeds 
—To purchase contracts, notes and mortgages from con- 
tractors. Office—Mt. Prospect Ave., Newark, N. J. Un- 
derwriter—Marlin Securities Co., same city. 

*% Bell Telephone Co. of Pennsylvania (3/6) 

Feb. 9 filed $35,000,000 of 40-year debentures due 
March 1, 1996. Proceeds—To repay outstanding advances 
from American Telephone & Telegraph Co., parent, and 


to reimburse the treasury for expenditures made for 
property additions and improvements. Underwriter — 
To be determined by competitive building. Probable 


bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Kuhn, Loeb & Co. 
and Lazard Freres & Co. (jointly); White, Weld & Co. 
and Union Securities Corp. (jointly); Morgan Stanley & 
Co.; The First Boston Corp. Bids—Expected to be re- 
ceived on March 6. 

Big Ridge Uranium Corp., Reno, Nev. 
Oct. 19 (letter of notification) 9,000,000 shares of common 
stock (par one cent). Price — Three cents per share. 
Proceeds—For exploration and development costs. Office 
—206 North Virginia St., Reno, Nev. Underwriter—Mid 
America Securities, Inc., Salt Lake City, Utah. 

Big Ute Uranium Corp., Overton, Nev. 
Oct. 28 (letter of notification) 3,000,000 shares of com- 
mon stock. Price—At par (10 cents per share). Proceeds 
—For mining expenses. Underwriter—James E. Reed 
Co., Inc., Reno, Nev. 

Blue Lizard Mines, Inc. 
Jan. 17 filed $900,000 of 8% convertible subordinated 
debentures due 1976. Price—100% of principal amount. 
Proceeds—To make additional cash payment on purchase 
contracted and for mining expenses. Office—Salt Lake 
City, Utah. Underwriter—None. 

Bonus Uranium, Inc., Denver, Colo. 
Oct. 28 (letter of notification) 3,000,000 shares of capital 
stock (par one cent). Price—10 cents per share. Pro- 
ceeds—For mining expenses. Office—1154 Bannock St., 
Denver, Colo. Underwriter — Mid-America Securities, 
Inc., Salt Lake City, Utah. 

B-Thrifty, Inc., Miami, Fla. 
Nov. 23 filed 37,000 shares of class A common stock (par 
$25). Price—$38 per share. Proceeds—To open addi- 
tional retail stores. Business — Supermarket concern. 
Office—5301 Northwest 37th Ave., Miami, Fla. Under- 
writer—None. 


® Burroughs (J. P.) & Sons, Inc. (2/17) 

Feb. 2 (letter of notification) 5,000 shares of common 
stock. Price—Estimated at $5 per share. Proceeds— 
To George L. Whyel, Treasurer. Office—625 West Sec- 
ond St., Flint, Mich. Underwriter — Eisele & King, 
Libaire, Stout & Co., New York, N. Y. 

® Carolina Telephone & Telegraph Co. (2/21) 
Feb. 1 filed 66,640 shares of common stock (par $100) 
to be offered for subscription by common stockholders 
of record Feb. 14, 1956 in the ratio of two new shares 
for each five shares held; rights to expire on March 23. 
Southern Bell Telephone & Telegraph Co., owner of 
31.67% of the outstanding stock, intends to sell its 52,762 
rights (36,162 at competitive bidding and 16,600 pri- 
vately). Price—$125 per share to stockholders. Proceeds 
—To reduce bank loans. Underwriter—None. Bids—To 
be received up to 11 a.m. (EST) on Feb. 21. 


Century Acceptance Corp. 

Nov. 7 filed $750,000 of participating junior subordi- 
nated sinking fund 6% debentures due Nov. 1, 1970 (with 
detachable common stock purchase warrants for a total 
of 22,500 shares of common stock, par $1 per share). 
Price—At 100% (in units of $500 each). Proceeds—For 
working capital, etc. Underwriter—Paul C. Kimball & 
Co., Chicago, Ill. Offering—Temporarily postponed. 


Chemical Vertures Syndicate, Ltd. 
Dec. 23 (letter of notification) 295,000 shares of common 
stock (par one cent). Price—$1l per share. Proceeds— 
To acquire property, purchase inventory and for work- 
ing capital and general corporate purposes. Office—129 
South State St., Dover, Del. Underwriter—Mortimer B. 
Burnside & Co., Inc., New York. 


* Coastal States Gas Producing Co. (2/21) 

Feb. 10 filed by amendment (tormerly filed under Coas- 
tal States Oil & Gas Co.) 100,000 shares of common stock 
(par $1) and $2,500,000 of 5% convertible subordinated 
debentures due Feb. 1, 1971. Price—To be supplied by 
amendment. Proceeds — To pay off loans incurred for 
land purchases; for construction of gas pipelines; and 
for further drilling costs, etc. Business—To develop oil 
lands. Office—Corpus Christi, Tex. Underwriter—Blair 
& Co. Incorporated, New York. 


% Co-Em Co. Mining & Explorations Co., Inc. 

Feb. 9 (letter of notification) 50,000 shares of common 

stock. Price—$l per share. Proceeds—For mining ex- 

omg Office—Salt Lake City, Utah. Underwriter— 
one, 





Colohoma Uranium, Inc. (3/1) 
Nov. 9 filed 2,500,000 shares of common stock (par one 
cent). Price—40 cents per share. Proceeds—For explora- 
tion and development expenses and for general corpo-= 
rate purposes. Office—Montrose, Colo. Underwriters—— 


General Investing Corp., New York; and Shaiman & Co., 
Denver, Colo. 
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*% INDICATES ADDITIONS 
SINCE PREVIOUS ISSUE 
® ITEMS REVISED 


® Consolidated Cigar Corp., New York (2/29) 
Feb. 7 filed 90,000 shares of common stock (no par). 
Price—To be supplied by amendment. Proceeds—For 
general corporate purposes, Underwriter — Eastman, 
Dillon & Co., New York. 
® Cooper-Jarrett Inc. (2/17) 
Jan. 10 filed (with ICC) 125,000 shares of common stock 
(par $1). Price—To be supplied by amendment. Pro- 
ceeds—To selling stockholders. Underwriter—Allen & 
Co., New York. 

Copper Corp., Phoenix, Ariz. 
Jan. 27 (letter of notification) 1,200,000 shares of com- 
mon stock. Price—At par (25 cents per share). Proceeds 
—For expenses incident to mining operations. Address 
—P. O. Box 175, Phoenix, Ariz. Underwriter—Keim & 
Co., Denver, Colo. 

Couture National Car Rental System, Inc. 
Jan. 39 (letter of notification) $300,000 of 6% convertible 
subordinated debentures due Feb. 1, 1971. Price — At 
par. Proceeds—To finance vehicle purchases. Office— 
825 Fifth Ave., Miami Beach, Fla. Underwriter—At-vill 
& Co., Inc., same city. 
® Crown City Plating Co., Pasadena, Calif. 
Feb. 3 (letter of notification) 14,999 shares of common 
stock (par $10). Price—$20 per share. Proceeds — For 


working capital and other corporate purposes. Office— 
165 South Fair Oakes Ave., Pasadena, Calif. Under- 


writer—Pasadena Corp., Pasadena, Calif. 

® Cuba (Republic of) (2/20-24) 

Nov. 21 filed $2,000,000 of 4% Veterans, Courts and 
Public Works bonds due 1983. Price—To be supplied 
by amendment. Proceeds — To Romenpower Electra 
Construction Co. Underwriter—Allen & Co., New York. 


@® Cumberiand Corp., Lexington, Ky. (2/20) 
Dec. 30 filed $900,000 of 12-year 5% sinking fund deben- 
tures due Jan. 15, 1968, and 90,000 shares of common 
stock (par 50 cents) to be offered in units of $500 of 
debentures and 50 shares of stock. Price—To be supplied 
by amendment (about $550 per unit). Proceeds — To 
build plant to make charcoal brickettes and chemical 
byproducts, notably furfural. Underwriters — William 
R. Staats & Co., Los Angeles, Calif.; Carl M. Loeb, 
Rhoades & Co., New York, N. Y., and The Bankers Bond 
Co., Louisville, Ky. 

CeKalb-Ogle Telephone Co., Sycamore, Hil. 
Dec. 30 (letter of notification) 25,695 shares of common 
stock. Price—At par ($10 per share). Proceeds—To be 
used for conversion to automatic dial operation. Office 
—112 West Elm Street, Sycamore, lll. Underwriter— 
None. 


Dennis Run Corp., Oil City, Pa. 

Nov. 28 (letter of notification) 46,000 shares of common 
stock (par $1). Price—$6.50 per share. Proceeds—To 
pay bank loans and debts; and for working capital, 
Office—40 National Transit Bldg., Oil City, Pa. Under- 
writer—Grover O'Neill & Co., New York. 

*% Duro-Test Corp., North Bergen, N. J. (2/28) 
Feb. 8 filed 42,758 shares of cumulative preferred stock, 
series of 1956 ($25 par-convertible on or prior to March 
15, 1966) to be offered for subscription by common 
stockholders of record Feb. 27, 1956, at the rate of one 
preferred share for each six common shares heid; rights 


to expire on March 14. Price — To be supplied by 
amendment. Proceeds — For expansion of plant and 
equipment and of distributing and research facilities; 
and for working capital. Underwriter — Auchincloss, 


Parker & Redpath, Washington, D. C. 


® Eagle Fire Insurance Co. 
Feb. 1 (letter of notification) 72,165 shares of common 
stock (par $1.25) to be offered for subscription by 
stockholders on the basis of one share for each five 
shares held; rights to be exercisable over a 45-day pe- 
riod. Price — $3.60 per share. Proceeds — For working 
capital. Office—26 Journal Square, Jersey City 6, N. J. 
Underwriter—None. 

East Basin Oil & Uranium Co. 
Oct. 25 (letter of notification) 1,500,000 shares of come 
mon stock (par one cent). Price—20 cents per share. 
Proceeds—For expenses incident to drilling for oil and 
gas. Office—Colorado Bldg., Denver, Colo. Underwriter 
—Philip Gordon & Co., Inc., New York. 
@® Elgen Corp., Dallas, Texas 
Jan. 17 filed 38,600 shares of common stock (par 25 
cents) being offered for subscription by stockholders of 
record Feb. 6 on a 1-for-10 basis; rights to expire on 
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Feb. 29. Price—$12.25 per share. Proceeds — To repay 
bank loans; for new construction; and for other corpor- 
ate purposes. Business—Furnishes oil and gas industry 
with an electrical well logging service. Underwriter— 
None. 
Emp.re Petroleum Co., Denver, Co‘o. 

Jan. 18 filed $2,000,000 of series “C’” 6% convertible 
debentures due 1970 and 1,000,000 shares of common 
stock (par $1), of which $1,500,000 principal amount of 
debentures are to be offered publicly; the remaining 
$500,000 of debentures and the stock to be reserved for 
sale by the company to associates of the officers of the 
company and to the company’s present security holders. 
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It is not the intention of the company to sell any of 
the common stock at this time. Price—For debentures, 
at par (in denominations of $1,000 each) and for stock 
$2 per share. Proceeds—To retire royalty units and de- 
bentures; for capital expenditures; and for working 
capital. Underwriter—For $1,500,000 of the debentures— 
H. Carl Aiken Investments, Denver, Colo. 

Farm & Home Loan & Discount Co., 

Phoenix, Ariz. 

Dec. 1 filed 240,000 shares of class A (voting) common 
stock (par $25 cents); 214,285 shares of class B (voting) 
common stock (par 35 cents); and 300,000 shares of class 
C (non-voting) common stock (par 50 cents). 





Of these 

February 17 (Friday) Seaboard Air Line RR.___----- -Equip. Trust C-fs. 

Burroughs (J. P.) &-Sons, Inc.__________ Common [meds Note Ber) 70,cee wee 
(Eisele & King, Libaire, Stout & Co.) $25,000 Southwestern Public Service Co._________- Bonds 

Cooper-Jarret t ati a eae es Common (Dillon, Read & Co., Inc.) $10,000,000 

(Allen & Co.) 125,000 shares 

March 1 (Thursda 

eo ae eee Class A ( y) 


(Hayden, Stone & Co.) 200,000 shares 


February 20 (Monday) 
- 8)  _ , Se ee Bonds 
(Allen & Co.) $2,060,000 “? 


Cumberland Corp. 


oe ae ._Debentures & Cominoa 
(William Staat 


& Co.; Carl] M. Loeb, Rhoades & oP. 
and The Bankers Bond Co.) $990, 009 > 
Long Island Arena, Inc.___..._________- Cofimon 
(Dunne & Co.) $787,500 : 
Puerto Rico (Commonw fealty Of)... 4 Bonds 
(Bids noon EST) $9,500,000 ee 
Raytone Screen Corp.................... Common 
(A. J. Graysun & Co., Inc.) $300,090 
February 21 (Tuesday) 
Carolina Telephone & Telegravh Co._____ Common 


(Bids 11 a.m. EST) 26,162 rights 
Coastal States Producing Co. __ 
Debentures & Commcn 


500,0C0 debentures and 
of stock 


(Blair & Co. Incorporated) $2 
190,0C0 shares 
Company, Inc 
(The First Boston Corp.) 300 000 shares 
Louisville & Nashville RR.____- Equip. Trust CAs. 
(Bids noon EST) $2,645,000 
Miehle Printing Press & Mfg. Co.__Cl. 


th, Barney & Co.) 


Koppers 


A Common 
261,816 shares 


St. Louis Giaial Casting, Inc.___ 


____....C€ommon 
(A. G. Edwards & Sons) 280,000 shares 
Sith: Aiswert, Ime)s ccd whee tf Common 
(Offering to stockholders—to be underwritten by Auchincloss, 
Parker & Redpath) 422,992 shares 
Bowthnern. Onyeem- Cec... 2. - ..cencmecen Debentures 
(Johnston, Lemon & Co. and Union Securities Corp.) $2,650,000 
Tennessee-Gas Transmission Co.________ Preferred 
(Stone & Webster Securit.es Corp and White, Weld 


& Co.) $19,002,000 
Walden Telephone Co._________________ Preferred 
(Blair & Co. Incorporated) $75,000 


February 23 (Thursday) 
American Security & Trust Co. of 
SEE CLEL LEN OLINE : CE Common 


(Ofiering to stcckholder.—underwritten by Alex. Brown & Sons; 
Auvi:s. s*, Parker & Redpath; and Folger, 


Nolan-W. B. Hibbs & Co.) $5,879,000 
Glasscock (C. G.) Tidelands Oil Co.______Commoeon 
(First California Co.: Williem R. S‘aats & Co.;: and 
Eastman Dillon & Co.) 350,000 shares 
Illinois Central RR.___________-_ Equip. Trust Ctfs. 
(Bids noon CST) $9,900,000 
Southern Indiana Gas & Electric Co._____ Common 
(Offering to stockholders—underwritten by Smith, 
Barney & Co.) 83,030 shares 
February 27 (Monday) 

Aluminum Co. of Attierica_- "=. **_. Common 
(The First Beston Corp.) 150,000 shares 
Kansas Gas & Electric Co._______________._Bonds 
(Bids 11 a.m. EST) $7,000,000 
Kansas Gas & Electric Co.______ _._....Common 
(Bids 11 a.m. EST) 200.000 shares 
Piasecki Aircraft Corp. Debentures 
(Emanuel, Deetjen & Co.) 

Ritter Finance Co., I _Debens. & Class B Com. 


(Stroud & Co.. Inc.) $1.000.900 debentures and 


125,000 share of stock 
Western Greyhound Racing, Inc._______.._Common 
(M. J. Reiter Co.) $2,250,000 
February 28 (Tuesday) 
Di uro- Test ne “2: re ro éJ3 sécun +> retorted 
Offe > common stockholder nderwritten by 
ae hinclo Parker & Redpath) $1,068,950 
Ryder System, Ince. - ea 
(Blyth & Co., Inc.) 151,050 shares 
Spokane Natural Gas C O.- Notes & Common 
rhe W i & Co $3,505,000 of notes and 79,109 
snare Ol 
Texas Eleciric Service Co._________________ Bonds 
(Bids 11:30 a.m. EST) $10,000 000 
Travie <a: \ 322. eye _Commen 
(Smith, Barney & Co.) 120,000 shzre 
February 29 (Wednesday) 
Consolidate d Cigar Corp.- : ._._Common 
(Eastman, Dillon & Co. ) 90 000 snares 
General Steel Castings Corp.__--_----.---Common 
(Hornblower & Weeks) 165,000 shares 
Northern States Power Co.______________ Common 
(Bids 10 a.m. CS1) 704.466 shares 
Northern States Power Co._____________ Preferred 


(Bids 11 a.m. CST) $10,000,000 


Chicago & North Western Ry.__-_Equ/‘p. Trust Cifs. 
(Bids noon CST) $3,900,000 


Colohoma Uranium, Inc.___-------------- Common 
(General Investing Corp.) $1,000,000 
ieQ-F Giew Biers Co..~....-- cuss ccud Common 
(O-fering to stockholders—no underwriting) 251,405 shares 
ge en a Se eee Bonds 
(Bids 11 a.m. EST) $4,000,000 
Beeeeeni: POW Cesc wink ceeumsicnce Preferred 


(Bids 11 a.m. EsT) $4,000,000 
megel Paper. COOP. : ~~ - 4.0 o.ss.nuducwed- Detertures 
(Morgan Stanley & Co.) $6,000,000 
ee IE, Cis ii dn iach ikke wiih inte sda Common 


(Otfering to steckholders—underwritten by Morgan 
Stenley & Co.) 194,155 shares 


Rokeach ’(i:) GesSuns.mc. Common 
(Jay W, Saufmarn & Co.) 400,000 shares 
Van Wweaters ce seogers, Int...........2 5... Common 
(Blyth & Co., Inc.) 63,560 shares 
March 5 (Monday) 


Westcoast Transmission Co., Ltd..___Debs. & Com. 
(Eastman, Dillon & Co.) $20,500,000 debetnures and 
615,000 shares of stock 
March 6 (Tuesday) 

Bell Telephone Co. of Pennsylvania_____~- Debens. 
(Bids to be invited) $35,000,000 
March 7 (Wednesday ) 


Houston Lighting & Power Co.___________-- Bonds 
(Bids to be invited) ¢30,000,000 


Pacific Coast Aggregates, Inc.__ ._____--__- Common 
(Blyth & Co., Inc. and Schwabacher & Co.) 450,000 shares 
March 8 (Thursday ) 

Oklahoma Gas & Electric Co.__________- Common 
(Offering to stockholders—to be underwritten by Merrill Lynch, 
Pierce, Fenner & Beane) 298,479 shares 
March 13 (Tuesday) 

Bank. of America, N. T. & S. A._____----- Common 


(Olferinz to stockholders—to be underwritten by Blyth & Co., 


Inc. and Dillon, Read & Co. Inc.) 1,600,000 shares 
March 14 (Wednesday) 

I ee sinc orm twarseenev ee es Common 
(Offering to stockholders—-bids to be invited ) 202,657 shares 
March 15 (Thursday) 
Pk Se aac Pn aS a Bonds 


(Bids to be invited) $14,000,000 
March 20 (Tuesday) 


Louisiana Power & Light Co._______--_-- Preferred 
(Bids 11:30 a.m. EST) $7,000,000 
Narragansett Electric Co.......--<.<.-<.—~- Bonds 
(Bids to be invited) $10,000,000 
Pennsylvania Electric Co....-............. Bonds 


(Bids to be invited) $25,000,000 


Pennsylvania Electric Co.- onncwnonnat POrerred 
(Bids to be invited) ~ $3,000, 000 
March 22 (Thursday) 
Rotary Electric Stee] Co... ...._--_-~.- Common 
(Offering to stocknolauers-—to be underwritt< on by 
W. E. Hutton & Co.) 
March 27 (Tuesday) 
New York Telephone Co._____________-_----Bonds 
(Bids to be invited) $55 060 000 
March 29 (Thursday) 
Georgia Power Co.-_ FRR EE: Bonds 
(Bids to be. invit ed) $16 000,000 
April 4 (Wednesday) 

Central Hlinois CSE? ee 
(Offering to stockhol to be underwritten by Union 
Securitie Cor p.) approx. $5,00 0 000 
April 16 (Monday) 

Kansas City Power & Light Co. __.Preferred 
(Blyth & Co., inc.) $12,000,000 
April 18 (Wednesday ) 

New England Electric System _-_-_- _...Common 
(Offering to stockholder: Bics to be invited) 834,976 shares 
May 1 (Tuesday) 

Columbia Gas System, Inc.__________._._ Debentures 
(Bids to be invited) $40,000,000 
September 25 (Tuesday) 

Virginia Electric & Power Co.__________---- Bonds 


(Bids to be invited) $20, 000, 000 
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shares, 40,000 are to be offered to officers, directors and 
_employees of the company. Class A, B and C stock will 
“also be issued to policyholders of the Farm & Home 
Insurance Co. in exchange for the assignment of their 
insurance dividends. Price — At their’ respective par 
values. Proceeds—For working capital. Underwriters— 
James E. McNelis and John J. Rhodes. 


Farmer’s Educational and Co-Operative Union of 
America, Denver, Colo. 

Nov. 23 filed $2,300,000 of registered debentures, series 
A; $500,000 of registered savings debentures, series B; 
and $1,200,000 of registered savings debentures, series 
C. Price—At par (in units of $100, $125 and $120, re- 
spectively). Proceeds — To be loaned to or invested in 
Union subsidiaries; to retire outstanding indebtédness; 
and to expand the Union’s educational activities. Under- 
writer—None. Debentures to be sold by salesmen, deal- 
ers and agents, and by officers, directors and employees 


of the Union, which is often referred to as National 
Farmers Union. 


First Bank Stock Corp., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Feb. 6 tiled 221,500 shares of capital stock (par $10) to 
be offered in exchange for the capital stock of the fol- 
lowing banks (except the preferred stock of Duluth Na- 
tional Bank) at the following ratios of exchange: (a) 
115 shares for each of the 75,000 shares of capital stock 
(par $20) of Northern Minnesota National Bank of 
Duluth (Minn.); (b) 1.2 shares for each of the 25,000 
shares of capital stock (par $10) of Batavian National 
Bank of LaCrosse (Wis.); (c) nine shares for each of 
the 3,000 shares of capital stock (par $100) of First Na- 
tional Bank of Virginia (Minn.); (d) eight shares for 
each of the 3,000 shares of capital stock (par $100) of 
The First National Bank of Hibbing (Minn.); (e) 3.5 
shares for each of the 4,000 shares of common stock (par 
$50) of Duluth National Bank which will be outstanding 
after a 100% common stock dividend has been distrib- 
uted; and (f) 13 shares for each of the 1,000 shares of 


capital stock (par $100) of Worthington National Bank, 
Worthington, Minn. 


*% Fluorspar Corp. of America, Portland, Ore. 

Jan. 25 (letter of notification) 25,000 shares of common 
stock (par $1). Price—$3.50 per share. Proceeds—For 
mining expenses. Office—820 Failing Bldg., Portland, 
Ore. Underwriter—None. 


Fort Pitt Packaging International, Inc. 

June 30 filed 300,000 shares of common stock (par 10€), 
of which 250,000 shares of for account of company and 
50,000 shares of five selling stockholders. Price—$3 per 
share. Proceeds—For working capital; for exploitation 
of “Totosave” system; and for marketing of “Tropic- 
Ray” infra-red space heater. Office — Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Underwriter—Barrett Herrick & Co., Inc., New York, 


Frontier Assurance Co., Phoenix, Ariz. 
Dec. 2 (letter of notification) 2,000 shares of class B 
voting common stock (par $25), being offered for sub- 
scription by holders of class A common stock on a 2- 
for-1 basis from Jan. 15 to April 1, 1956. Price—$36.50 
per share. Proceeds—For capital and surplus. Office— 
4143 N. 19th Ave., Phoenix, Ariz. Underwriter—None. 


Gas Hills Mining and Oil, Inc. 
Jan. 4 (letter of notification) 1,200,000 shares. of com-= 
ron stock (par five cents). Price — 25 cents per share. 
Proceeds—For expenses incident to mining operations. 
Office—Kemmerer, Wyo. Underwriter—Philip Gordon 
& Co., Inc., New York 6, N. Y. 


®@ General Steel Castings Corp. (2/29) 

Feb. 1 filed 165,000 shares of common stock (par $1) of 
which 67,799 shares are to be sold for account of the 
company, 67,201 by American Steel Foundries and 30,- 
000 shares by Baldwin Securities Corp. Price—To be 
supplied by amendment. Proceeds—For repayment of 
bank loans and other general corporate purposes, Un- 
derwriter—Hornblower & Weeks, New York. 


General Telephone Co. of California 
Jan. 17 filed 718,862 shares of 442% cumulative preferred 
stock (par $20), being first offered in exchange for 718,- 
262 shares, a part of the outstanding 1,437,724 shares, of 
cumulative preferred stock, 5% 1947 series (par $20) on 
& basis of one new share and $1.50, plus 84% cents ac- 
crued dividend to Feb. 29, 1956, for each old share; offer 
to expire on Feb. 24. Unexchanged new preferred 
stock to be offered publicly. Price—$20.50 per share. 
Proceeds—To repay bank loans. Underwriters—Paine, 
Webber, Jackson & Curtis, New York, and Mitchum, 
Jcnes & Templeton, Los Angeles, Calif. 

General Uranium Corp. (N. J.), New York 

Jen. 18 filed 400,000 shares of common stock (par 10 
cents). Price—$1 per share. Proceeds—For plant facil- 
‘ties, survey of property and underground development. 
{rnderwriter—None. Maurice Schack, Middletown, N., Y., 
ts President. 
© Glasscock (C. G.) Tidelands Oil Co. (2/23) 
Jen. 18 filed 350,000 shares of common stock (par $1). 
Price—To be supplied by amendment. Proceeds—From 
szle of stock, together with funds from private sale of 
$5,000,000 notes to insurance company, to repay advances 
to company, to pay for cost cf new drilling platform and 
fer cost of other captal expenditures and for working 
cepital. Office—Corpus Christi, Tex. Underwriters— 
First California Co., San Francisco, Calif.; William R. 
Stcats & Co., Los Angeles, Calif.; and Eastman, Dillon 
& Co., New York. 

Golden Dawn Uranium Corp., Buena Vista, Colo. 
Dec. 27 (letter of notification) 3,000,000 shares of capital 
stcck (par five cents). Price—10 cents per share. Pro- 
2eeds — For mining expenses. Underwriter — Bel-Air 
Securities Co., Provo, Utah. 





Continued on page 40 
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Good Luck Glove Co., Carbondale, Ili. _ 
Jan. 30 filed $550,000 of 6% 10-year convertible sub- 
ordinated debentures due April 1, 1966. Price—100% 
of principal amount. Proceeds—To repurchase stock of 
company held by C. T. Houghten. lt nderwriter—Edward 
D. Jones & Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


Grammes (L. F.) & Sons, Inc., Allentown, Pa. 
Jan. 27 (letter of notification) 1,279 shares of common 
<tock (no par) to be offered to present stockholders and 
employees. Price—$22 per share. Proceeds —To increase 
working capital. Office — Jordan & Union Sts., Allen- 
‘town, Pa. Underwriter—None. 


% Gray Manufacturing Co., Hartford, Conn. 
Feb. 7 (letter of notification) 2,675 shares of common 
stock to be issued to key employees upon exercise of 
stock options. Price—At market. Preceeds—For work- 
ing capital. Office—16 Arbor St., Hartford, Conn. L nder- 
writer—None. 

Guaranty Income Life Insurance Co. 
ec. 30 (letter of notification) 24,000 shares of capital 
«tock (par $5) to be offered first to stockholders; then 
velicyholders and the public. Price—$10 per share. Pro- 
<seds—For working capital. Address—P. O. Box 2231, 
Baton Rouge, La. Underwriter—None. 


Gulf Natural Gas Corp., New Orleans, La. 
Mec. 30 filed $600,000 of 10-year 5% debentures due 
-3an. 1, 1966. Price—100% of principal amount. Pro- 
-zeeds—For construction costs. Underwriter—None. 


Gulf Oii Corp., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Jan. 10 filed 1,534,446 shares of capital stock (par $25) 
teing offered in exchange for shares of common stock 
2 Warren Petroleum Corp. in the ratio of four shares of 
Gulf for each five shares of Warren. If, prior to the 
€xpiration of the offer, less than 1,753,133 Warren shares 
490%) but at least 1,558,340 shares (80%) are deposited 
“nereunder, Gulf may at its option accept all shares of 
Warren so deposited. Offer will expire on March 2, 
wnless extended to April 2. 


Hammermill Paper Co., Erie, Pa. 

Dec. 20 filed 166,400 shares of common stock (par $2.50) 
to be offered in exchange for shares of capital stock 
<f Watervliet Paper Co. in the ratio of 26 shares of 
Semmermill common stock for each 25 shares of Water- 
wliet stock. This offer is subject to acceptance by hold- 
<rs of at least 128.000 shares (80% of outstanding Water- 
wliet stock). Underwriter — None. Statement effective 
~an. 10. 


Helio Aircraft Corp., Canton, Mass. 
Mec. 29 filed 150,000 shares of common stock (par $1). 
€ rice—To be supplied by amendment. Proceeds—For im- 
~rovements, research, development and working capital. 
<Mffice—Metropolitan Airport, Canton (Norwood P. O.), 
Mass. Underwriter—To be supplied by amendment. 


Helio Aircraft Corp., Canton, Mass. 
Nov. 3 (letter of notification) 24,000 shares of common 
wecck. Price—$5 per share. Proceeds—For administra- 
ve and engineering expenses. Office — Metropolitan 
firport, Canton (Norwood P. O.), Mass. Underwriter— 
“one. 


Hometrust Corp., Inc., Montgomery, Ala. 
Zan. 5 filed 125,000 shares of common stock (par $1). 
Price—$5 per share. Proceeds—To expand operations 
of subsidiary and increase investment therein. Under- 
writer—None. 


Household Gas Service, Inc. 
“an. 6 (letter of notification) 920 shares of 6% cumula- 
tive. preferred stock. Price—At par ($25 per share) and 
accrued dividends. Proceeds—To repay indebtedness and 
for working capital. Office — Clinton, N. Y. Under- 
writer—Mohawk Valley Investing Co., Utica, N. Y. 


* Houston Lighting & Power Co. (3/7) 

Feb. 9 filed $30,000,000 of first mortgage bonds due 1986. 
Proceeds — To repay bank loans and for construction 
program. Underwriter—To be determined by competi- 
tive bidding. Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. 
Inc.; Smith, Barney & Co., Lazard Freres & Co. and 
Blyth & Co., Iric. (jointly); Lehman Brothers, Union 
Securities Corp. and Salomon Bros. & Hutzler (jointly); 
Kidder, Peabody & Co.; Equitable Securities Corp. 
Bids—Expected to be received on March 7. 


Mydro-Loc, Inc., Seattle, Wash. 
Oct. 25 (letter of notification) 1,674 shares of capital 
stock. Price—At par ($100 per share). Proceeds—For 
working capital, etc. Office—603 Central Bldg., Seattle 
‘. Wash. Underwriter—Pacific Brokerage Co. of Seattle, 


ideal-Aerosmith, Inc., Hawthorne, Calif. 
Dec. 16 (letter of notification) 150,000 shares of capital 
stock (par $1). Price —$2 per share. Proceeds — For 
€quipment, machinery, inventory, etc. Office—12909 So. 
Cerise Ave., Hawthorne, Calif. Underwriter—Samuel B. 
Franklin & Co., Los Angeles, Calif. 


inland Mineral Resources Corp., N. Y. 
Dec. 12 (letter of notification) 600,000 shares of com- 
zmon stock (par one cent). Price—50 cents per share. 
Froceeds—For mining expenses. Office—42 Broadway, 
New York, N. Y. Underwriter—G. F. Rothschild & Co., 
Same address. 


insulated Circuits, Inc., Belleville, N. J. 
Nov. 10 filed 100,000 shares of 6% convertible preferred 
stock (cumulative if and to the extent earned). Price— 
At par ($5 per share). Proceeds—For general corporate 
purposes. Underwriter — Alexander Watt & Co., Inc., 
New York. 
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international Basic Metals, Inc. 
Jan. 27 (letter of notification) 1,000,000 shares of com- 
mon stock (par 10 cents). Price — 25 cents per share. 
Proceeds—For mining expenses. Office—155 West South 
Temple St., Salt Lake City, Utah. Underwriter—Melvin 
G. Flegal & Co., Salt Lake City, Utah. 


international Metals Corp. 
Oct. 4 filed 400,000 shares of common stock (par 10 
cents). Price—$l per share. Proceeds—To finance ex- 
ploration and development of mining properties of Re- 
cursos Mineros Mexicanos, S. A., Mexican subsidiary, 
and to discharge note. Office — Houston, Tex. Under- 
writer—Gearhart & Otis, Inc., New York. 


International Plastic Industries Corp. 
Oct. 12 (letter of notification) 150,000 shares of common 
stock (par 10 cents). Price—$2 per share. Proceeds— 
For advances to Arliss Co., Inc. for purchase of equip- 
ment, etc. Office — 369-375 DeKalb Ave., Brooklyn 5, 
N. Y. Underwriter—Kamen & Co., New York. 


““isras”’ Israel-Rassco Investment Co., Ltd. 
Sept. 28 filed 9,000 ordinary shares. Price—At par (100 
Israel pounds each, or about $55 in U. S. funds), payable 
in State of Israel Independence Issue Bonds only. Offiee 
—Tel Aviv, Israel. Underwriter — Rassco Israel Corp, 
New York. 


Kansas Gas & Electric Co. (2/27) 

Jan. 27 filed $7,000,000 of first mortgage bonds due 1986. 
Proceeds—To repay bank loans and for construction pro- 
gram. Underwriter — To be determined by competitive 
bidding. Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; 
Union Securities Corp. and Stone & Webster Securities 
Corp. (jointly); Kidder, Peabody & Co. and Merrill 
Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane (jointly); Lehman Bro- 
thers and Bear, Stearns & Co. (jointly); Blyth & Co., 
Inc. ard The First Boston Corp. (jointly); Glore, Forgan 
& Co. and Goldman, Sachs & Co. (jointly); Harriman 
Ripley & Co., Inc. Bids—Expected to be received up to 
11 a.m. (EST) on Feb. 27. 


Kansas Gas & Electric Co. (2/27) 

Jan. 27 filed 200,000 shares of common stock (no par). 
Proceeds—To repay bank loans and for construction pro- 
gram. Underwriter—To be determined by competitive 
bidding. Probable bidders: Glore, Forgan & Co. and 
Goldman, Sachs & Co. (jointly); Merrill Lynch, Pierce, 
Fenner & Beane, Kidder, Peabody & Co. and White, 
Weld & Co. (jointly); Lehman Brothers; Union Securi- 
ties Corp. Bids—Expected to be received up to 11 a.m. 
(EST) on Feb. 27. 


Kassel Base Metals, Inc. 

Feb. 6 (letter of notification) 120,000 shares of capital 
stock (par 10 cents), of which 20,000 shares are being 
sold by Burt Hamilton Co. and 100,000 shares by Kassel 
company. Price—$2.25 per share. Proceeds—For min- 
ing expenses. Office—1019 Adolphus Tower Bidg., Dal- 
las, Texas. Underwriter—First Western Corp., Denver, 
Colorado. 


*% Koal-Krudes, Inc., Spokane, Wash. 

Feb. 6 (letter of notification) 1,138,100 shares of com- 
mon stock (par 10 cents). Price — 25 cents per share. 
Proceeds—For expenses in the manufacture of coal char 
and the extracting of oil trom coal. Office—711 Hutton 
Bldg., Spokane 4, Wash. Underwriter—None. 


Koppers Company, Inc. (2/21) 
Jan. 30 filed 300,000 shares of common stock (par $10). 
Price — To be supplied by amendment. Proceeds—For 
expansion program. Underwriter — The First Boston 
Corp., New York. 


* L & N Mining Co., Battle Mountain, Nev. 

Feb. 2 (letter of notification) 1,500,000 shares of common 
stock (par 5 cents). Price—10 cents per share. Proceeds 
For mining expenses. Office—H. O. Motel Building, 
Front & Humbolt Sts., Battle Mountain, Nev. Under- 
writer—None. 


Lawyers Mortgage & Title Co. 

Jan. 11 (letter of notification) 60,412 shares of common 
stock (par 65 cents) to be offered first to stockholders. 
Maxwell M. Powell (Vice-President) and Rudolph J. 
Welti (a director) will purchase up to a total of 10,000 
shares each of any unsubscribed shares. Price—$1.50 per 
share. Proceeds — For working capital. Office — 115 
Broadway, New York, N. Y. Underwriter—None. 


Lisbon Uranium Corp. 

Dec. 26 filed 1,306,209 shares of common stock (par 15¢) 
to be offered for subscription by common stockholders 
of record Jan. 27, 1956, at the rate of three new shares 
for each ten shares held (with an additional subscription 
privilege). Price—$4 per share. Proceeds—To repay ad- 
vances by Atlas Corp. of approximately $4,039,000, which 
has or will be used to acquire option to purchase the 
so-called Barrett claims and pay balance of purchase 
price; for exploration and drilling expenses, and for 
other corporate purposes. Office—405 South Main St., 
Salt Lake City, Utah. Underwriter—None, but Wasatch 
Corp., a subsidiary of Atlas Corp., will purchase any 
unsubscribed shares. 


% L-O-F Glass Fibers Co., Toledo, O. (3/1) 

Feb. 10 filed 251,405 shares of common stock (par $5) 
to be offered for subscription by common stockholders 
of record Feb. 29, 1956, at the rate of one new share for 
each 10 shares held. Price—$12 per share; rights to ex- 
pire on or about March 26, 1956. Proceeds—For capital 
improvements; additional equipment, and working capi- 
tal. Underwriter—None. 


@ Long Island Arena, Inc. (2/20-24) 

Jan. 25 filed 525,000 shares of common stock (par 10 
cents). Price—$1.50 per share. Proceeds—For construc- 
tion of arena. Office—Commack, L. I., N. Y. Underwriter 
—Dunne & Co., New York. 





Lost Canyon Uranium & Oil Co. 
Oct. 6 (letter of notification) 3,000,000 shares of non- 
assessable capital stock (par one cent). Price—10 cents 
per share. Proceeds—For expenses incident to mining 
operations. Office — Simms Bldg., Albuquerque, N. M, 
Underwriter—Mid-America Securities Inc. of Utah, Salt 
Lake City, Utah. 


% Louisiana Power & Light Co. (3/20) 

Feb. 9 filed 70,000 shares of cumulative preferred stock 
(par $100). Proceeds—For property additions and im- 
provements. Underwriter—To be determined by com- 
petitive bidding. Probable bidders: Kidder, Peabody & 
Co. and Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane (jointly); 
Equitable Securities Corp. and Union Securities Corp. 
(jointly); W. C. Langley & Co. and The First Boston 
Corp. (jointly); Lehman Brothers; Blyth & Co., Inc. 
Bids—To be received up to 11.30 a.m. (EST) on March 20, 


Manufacturers Cutter Corp. 
Oct. 18 (letter of notification) 300,000 shares of class A 
common stock. Price—At par ($1 per share). Proceeds— 
To repay loans, and for new equipment and working 
capital. Business—Cutting tools. Office—275 Jefferson 
St., Newark, N. J. Underwriter—Paul C. Ferguson & Co., 
same city. 


Marine Midland Corp. 
Feb. 6 filed 65,500 shares of common stock (par $5) to 
be offered in exchange for outstanding common stock 
of The First Bank of Herkimer at rate of 642 shares of 
Marine Midland common for each share of First National 
common heid as of record Feb. 24, 1956. 


% McCormick & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 

Feb. 6 (letter of notification) 1,666 shares of common 
stock (no par). Price—At market as established (not 
to exceed $30 per share). Proceeds—For working capi- 
tal. Office — 414 Light St., Baltimore 2, Md. Under- 
writer—None. 


Wiercantile Acceptance Corp. of California, Calif. 
Jan. 18 (letter of notification) 15,000 shares of 5% cumu- 
lative first preferred stock. Price — At par ($20 per 
share). Preceeds — For working capital. Office — 333 
Montgomery St., San Francisco, Calif. Underwriter— 
Guardian Securities Corp., San Francisco, Calif. 


% Micro-Mechanisms, Livingston, N. J. 
Feb. 10 (letter of notification) 2,500 shares of 6% cumu- 
lative preferred stock (par $10) and 5,000 shares of com- 
mon stock (par $1). Common stock may only be sub- 
scribed for in combination of two shares of common 
stock with each share of preferred stock subscribed 
for. Price—For preferred, at par and dividends, and for 
common, $2 per share. Proceeds—For working capital. 
Office—2 Easi Northfield Road, Livingston, N. J. Under- 
writer—None. 

Midiand General Hospital, Inc., Bronx, N. Y. 
Jan. 12 filed 24,120 shares of common stock (no par) 
and 30,000 shares of $6 dividend preferred stock (no 
par). The company does not intend presently to sell 
more stock than is required to raise, at most, $2,700,000. 
Price — $100 per share. Proceeds — For construction, 
working capital, reserve, etc. Underwriter—None. 


® Miehie Printing Press & Mfg. Co. (2/21) 

Jan. 27 filed 261,816 shares of class A common stock 
(par $7.50), of which 211,816 shares are being sold by 
certain stockholders, and 50,000 shares by the company. 
Price--To be supplied by amendment. Proceeds—To- 
gether with other funds, to purchase the remaining 50% 
stock interest in the Dexter Folder Co., Pearl River, N. Y. 
Office—Chicago, Ill. Underwriter — Smith, Barney & 
Co., New York. 


Mineral Projects-Venture C, Ltd., Madison, N. J. 
Feb. 7 filed $4,000,000 of participations in capital as lim- 
ited partnership interests in the venture to be sold in 
minimum units of $25,000. Proceeds—For expenses in- 
cidental to oil exploration program. Underwriter—Min- 
eral Projects Co., Ltd., on “‘best efforts basis.” 


Mississippi Power Co. (3/1) 
Feb. 3 filed $4,000,000 of first mortgage bonds due March 
1, 1986 and 40,000 shares of cumulative preferred stock 
(par $100). Proceeds — Toward the construction or ac- 
quisition of permanent improvements, extensions and 
additions to the company’s utility plant. Underwriters— 
To be determined by competitive bidding. Probable bid- 
ders: (1) For bonds—Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Merrill 
Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane; Lehman Brothers; Kid- 
der, Peabody & Co.; Union Securities Corp., Equitable 
Securities Corp. and Drexel & Co. (jointly). (2) For 
preferred stock—W. C. Langley & Co.; Glore, Forgan & 
Co. and Sterne, Agee & Leach (jointly); The First Bos- 
ton Corp.; Blyth & Co., Inc.; Kidder, Peabody & Co. and 
White, Weld & Co. (jointly). Bids—To be received up 
to 11 a.m. (EST) on March 1 at office of Southern Serv- 
ices, Inc., Room 1600, 250 Park Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 

Modern Homes Corp., Dearborn, Mich. 
Jan. 20 filed 125,000 shares of common stock (par $1). 
Price—$4 per share. Proceeds—To reduce current liabil- 
ities, to finance contemplated increased volume of busi- 
ness and for working capital. Business — Manufactures 
and sells prefabricated homes. Underwriter—Campbell, 
McCarty & Co., Inc., Detroit, Mich. 

Monitor Exploration Co., Denver, Colo. 
Dec. 9 (letter of notification) 300,000 shares of common 
stock (par five cents). Price—$1 per share. Proeeeds— 
For mining expenses. Office—623 First National Bank 
Building, Denver 2, Colo. Underwriter — Globe Secu- 
rities Corp., Jersey City, N. J. 


% Mormon Trail Mining Corp., Salt Lake City, Utah 
Feb. 9 (letter of notification) 3,000,000 shares of capital 
stock (par one cent). Price—10 cents per share. Pro- 
ceeds—For mining expenses. Office—223 Phillips Petrol- 
eum Bldg., Salt Lake City, Utah. Underwriter—Frontier 
Investment, Inc., Las Vegas, Nev. 
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Mt. Vernon Mining & Development Co. 


Nov. 16 (letter of notification) 300,000 shares of com- 
mon stock. Price—At par ($l per share). Proceeds— 
For mining expenses. Office—422 Continental Bank 
Bldg., Salt Lake City, Utah. Underwriter — Ackerson- 
Hackett Investment Co., 701 Continental Bank Bldg., 
same city. 


National Lithium Corp., Denver, Colo. 


Dec. 27 (letter of notification) 300,000 shares of common 
stock (par one cent). Price—$l per share. Preceeds— 
For mining expenses. Office — 556 Denver Club Bldg., 
Denver, Colo. Underwriter — Investment Service Co., 
same city. 


National Old Line Insurance Co. 


Nov. 15 filed 50,000 shares of class A common stock 
(par $2) and 50,000 shares of class B common stock 
(par $2). Price—To be supplied by amendment. Pre- 
ceeds — To selling stockholders. Office — Little Rock, 
Ark. Underwriter—Equitable Securities Corp.. Nash- 
ville, Tenn., and New York, N. Y. Offering—Indefinitely 
postponed. 


Nevada Natural Gas Pipe Line Co. 


Jan. 30 filed $1,000,000 of 542% subordinated sinking 
fund debentures due March 1, 1976, and 160,000 shares 
of common stock (par $1) to be offered in units of $25 
of debentures and four shares of stock. Price—$50.50 per 
unit. Proceeds—To repay bank loans and for new con- 
struction. Office—Las Vegas, Nev. Underwriter—First 
California Co., San Francisco, Calif. 


%* New Britain Gas Light Co., New Britain, Conn. 


Feb. 10 (letter of notification) 8,326 shares of common 
stock (par $25) to be offered for subscription by common 
stockholders on a 1-for-9 basis. Price — $29 per share. 
Proceeds—For financing future plant additions. Office— 
35 Court St., New Britain, Conn. Underwriter—None. 


New South Textile Mills, Jackson, Miss. 
Jan. 13 filed 2,298,000 shares of common stock (par $1). 
Price—$3 per share. Proceeds—For acquisition of prop- 
erties and general corporate purposes. Underwriter— 
To be named by amendment. 


Nicholson (W. H.) & Co., Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
Jan. 16 filed 20,000 shares of common stock (par $5). 
Price—$25 per share. Proceeds — For working capital. 
Underwriter—None. A. E. Nicholson Jr. of Kingston, Pa. 
is President. 


North American Contracting Corp. 
-Jan. 19 (letter of notification) 300,000 shares of common 
stock (par 10 cents). Price—$l1 per share. Preceeds— 
For expenses incidental in general contracting and con- 
struction business. Office—9480 New Fort Road, Fort 
Washington, Md. Underwriter — The Matthew Corp., 
Washington, D. C. 


% North American Finance Co., Phoenix, Ariz. 

Jan. 26 (letter of notification) 150,000 shares of class B 
common stock (par $1). Price—$2 per share. Proceeds— 
For working capital and office expansion. Office—345 
W. LeMar Road, Phoenix, Ariz. Underwriter—None. 


North Pittsburgh Telephone Co., Gibsonia, Pa. 
Jan. 6 (letter of notification) 4,000 shares of common 
stock to be offered for subscription by stockholders. 
Price—At par ($25 per share). Proceeds—To be used to 
reduce the demand notes outstanding. Officee—Gibsonia, 
Allegheny County, Pa. Underwriter—None. 


Northern States Power Co. (Minn.) (2/29) 

Jan. 20 filed 100,000 shares of cumulative preferred stock 
(par $100). Proceeds — To repay bank loans and for 
construction program. Underwriter—To be determined 
by competitive bidding. Probable bidders: Blyth & Co., 
Inc. and The First Boston Corp. (jointly); Lehman Bro- 
thers and Riter & Co. (jointly); Merrill Lynch, Pierce, 
Fenner & Beane; Harriman Ripley & Co. Inc. and Union 
Securities Corp. (jointly). Bids—Tentatively expected 
to be received up to 11 a.m. (CST) on Feb. 29. 


Northern States Power Co. (Minn.) (2/29) 


Jan. 20 filed 670,920 shares of common stock (par $5) 
to be offered for subscription by common stockholders 
of record March 1 at the rate of one new share for 
each 20 shares held; rights to expire on March 20. 
Proceeds — To repay bank loans and for construction 
program. Underwriter—To be determined by competi- 
tive bidding. Probable bidders: The First Boston Corp., 
Blyth & Co., Inc. and Kuhn, Loeb & Co. (jointly); Leh- 
man Brothers and Riter & Co. (jointly); Smith, Barney 
& Co.; White, Weld & Co. and Glore, Forgan & Co. 
(jointly). Bids—Tentatively expected to be received up 
to 10 a.m. (CST) on Feb. 29. 


Oak Mineral & Oil Corp., Farmington, N. M. 
Nov. 8 (letter of notification) 2,000,000 shares of common 
stock (par five cents). Price—15 cents per share. Pro- 
ceeds—For exploration and development and other gen- 
eral corporate purposes. Underwriter—Philip Gordon & 
Co., New York. 


%* Pacific Coast Aggregates, Inc. (3/7) 

Feb. 10 filed 450,000 shares of common stock (par $5). 
Price — To be supplied by amendment. Proceeds — To- 
gether with other funds, to purchase assets of Santa Cruz 
Portland Cement Co.; for capital improvements, and 
working capital. Underwriters — Blyth & Co., Inc., and 
Schwabacher & Co., both of San Francisco, Calif. 





%* Pacific Hotels, Inc., Seattle, Wash. 


Feb. 8 (letter of notification) 30,000 shares of common 
stock (par $5). Price-_-$10 per share. Proceeds—For pur- 
chase of hotel properties or interest therein, and for 
working capital. Office—12th floor, Olympic Hotel Bldg., 
Seattle, Wash. Underwriter—None. 


Paria Uranium & Oil Corp. 


Oct. 17 (letter of notification) 3,000,000 shares of com- 
mon stock (par five cents). Price—10 cents per share. 
Proceeds — For mining expenses. Office — Newhouse 
Bldg., Salt Lake City, Utah. Underwriter — Western 
States Investment Co., Tulsa, Okla. 


% Perma Glass Fibre Fabrics Inc. 


Feb. 10 (letter of notification) 200,000 shares of common 
stock (par 1 cent). Price—$1.50 per share. Preceeds— 
For purchase of building and machinery and for work- 
ing capital. Office—1150 Broadway, Hewlett, L. I., N.Y. 
Underwriter—Golden-Dersch & Co., New York. 


Piasecki Aircraft Corp. (2/27-3/2) 


Jan. 17 filed 200,000 shares of common stock (par $1) 
(statement to be amended—company to issue convertible 
debentures instead of stock). Price—To be supplied by 
amendment. Proceeds—To repay outstanding notes and 
for working capital. Office—Philadelphia, Pa. Under- 
writer—Emanuel Deetjen & Co., New York 


Pipelife Corp., Tulsa, Okla. 
Nov. 29 filed 115,000 shares of common stock (par $1). 
Price—$4 per share. Proceeds—To pay current accounts 
and notes payable; for research and development; and 
general corporate purposes. Underwriter — North 
American Securities Co., Tulsa, Okla. 


* Plastics (J. E.) Manufacturing Corp. 

Feb. 10 (letter of noiification) $254,000 of 10-year 6% 
convertible debentures, due April 1, 1966, and 30,000 
shares of common stock (par 10 cents) to be offered in 
units of a $100 debenture and 10 shares of stock. Price— 
$102 per unit. Proceeds—For machinery and equipment. 
Officee—555 West 23rd St., New York 11, N. Y. Under- 
writer—John R. Boland & Co., Inc., New York. 


® Poloron Products, Inc. (2/17) 

Jan. 27 filed 200,000 shares of class A stock (par $1), of 
which 100,000 shares are to be sold for account of the 
company and 100,000 for selling stockholders. Price—$6 
per share. Proceeds—For working capital. Business— 
Accessories for picnics, etc. Office—New Rochelle, N. Y. 
Underwriter—Hayden, Stone & Co., New York. 


Prudential Loan Corp., Washington, D. C. 

Nov. 22 filed 111,000 shares of 44-cent cumulative prior 
preferred stock (par $5) and 55,500 shares of 10-cent par 
common stock to be offered in units of one share of 
preferred stock and one-half share of common stock. 
Price—$6.75 per unit. Proceeds—Fcr general corporate 
purposes. Underwriter — Straus, Blosser & McDowell, 
Chicago, Ill. 


Radiation, Inc., Melbourne, Fla. 
Jan. 13 filed 150,000 shares of class A common stock 
(par 25 cents). Price—$5 per share. Proceeds—To retire 
unsecured notes; to expand facilities; for working capi- 
tal, etc. Underwriter—Johnson, Lane, Space & Co., Inc., 
Savannah, Ga. 


@® Raytone Screen Corp. (2/20) 

Jan. 9 (letter of notification) 100,000 shares of common 
stock (par 10 cents). Price—$3 per share. Proceeds— 
To pay current liabilities and for working capital. Busi- 
ness—Manufacture and sale of motion picture theatre 
screens and distribution of screen paint. Office — 165 
Clermont Ave., Brooklyn 5, N. Y. Underwriter—A. J. 
Grayson & Co., Inc., Hempstead and New York, N. Y. 


Redlands Oil Co., Ltd. 
Jan. 23 filed $1,000,000 of partnership interests to be 
offered in minimum amounts of $25,000. Proceeds—To 
acquire leases for drilling for oil and gas and for devel- 
opment costs. Underwriter — Name to be supplied by 
amendment. 


Reno Hacienda, Inc., Inglewood, Calif. 
Dec. 19 filed 4,000,000 shares of common stock. Price— 
At par ($1 per share). Proceeds—To purchase real prop- 
erty, for construction of buildings and other facilities 
and for general corporate purposes. Underwriter—Wil- 
son & Bayley Investment Co. 


Republic Benefit Insurance Co., Tucson, Ariz. 
Sept. 30 filed 150,000 units in a dividend trust and stock 
procurement agreement to be offered to certain mem- 
bers of the general public who are acceptable applicants 
and who are to become active policyholders in the com- 
pany. Price—$2 per unit. Proceeds—For general cor- 
porate purposes. Underwriter—None; to be oficred by 
Leo Rich, Robert Kissel and Sidney M. Gilberg, as Trug- 
tees. 


Reynolds Minerals Corp., Denver, Colo. 
Jan. 30 (letter of notification) 40,000 shares of common 
stock (par $1). Price — $6 per share. Proceeds — For 
mining expenses. Office—822 First National Bank Bldg., 
Denver 2, Colo. Underwriter—Luckhurst & Co., Inc., 
New York. 


Reynolds Mining & Development Corp. 
Nov. 22 filed 1,500,000 shares of common stock (pgr 
one cent). Price—50 cents per share. Proceeds—Fcr 
working capital and mining expenses, Office — Moab 
Utah. Underwriter — The Matthew Corp., Washington, 
we 
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Riddle Airlines, Inc., Miami, Fla. 
Dec. 20 filed 967,500 shares of common stock (par 32 
cents) to be offered for subscription by stockholders af 
the rate of one new share for each four shares helé 
(with an oversubscription privilege). [The company has 
obtained from certain stockholders waivers of subscrip— 
tion rights applicable to not less than 100,000 shares and 
such shares are to be offered to the general public free 
of the stockholders’ prior rights.] Price—To be sup- 
plied by amendment. Proceeds—To repay bank loam 
and for working capital. Underwriter—Eisele & King, 
Libaire, Stout & Co., New York. 


%* Riegel Paper Corp., New York (3/1) 

Feb. 9 filed $6,000,000 of sinking fund debentures due 
1981. Price—To be supplied by amendment. Proceeds— 
For expansion and equipment. Underwriter — Morgan 
Stanley & Co., New York. 


%* Riegel Paper Corp., New York (3/1) 

Feb. 9 filed 194,155 shares of common stock (par $10) 
to be offered for subscription by common stockholders 
of record Feb. 29, 1956, at the rate of one new share for 
each five shares held; rights to expire on March 14. 
Price — To be supplied by amendment. Proceeds — For 
expansion and equipment. Underwriter—Morgan Stan- 
ley & Co., New York. 


Ritter Finance Co., Inc. (2/27-3/2) 
Feb. 6 filed $1,000,000 of 534% subordinated sinkirg 
fund debentures due 1971 and 125,000 shares of class B 
(non-voting) common stock. Price—To be supplied by 
amendment. Proceeds — For making of loans and te 
reduce bank debt. Office—Wyncote, Pa. Underwriter— 
Stroud & Co., Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 


@ Rokeach (I.) & Sons, Inc., Flushing, N. Y. (3/2) 
Jan. 27 filed 400,000 shares of common stock (par $1). 
Price — $3 per share. Proceeds — To eliminate ber- 
rowings from commercial factors and enable the com— 
pany to finance its own accounts; for working capital; 
and other general corporate purposes. Business—Manu— 
facturer of kosher food products, soaps and cleansers. 
Underwriter—Jay W. Kaufmann & Co., New York. 


Royal Oil & Gas Co., Denver, Colo. 
Jan. 20 (letter of notification) 5,978,000 shares of com— 
mon stock (par one cent). Price—Five cents per share. 
Proceeds—For expenses incident to oil and gas produe— 
tion. Office—534 Commonwealth Building, Denver, Colo. 
Underwriter—Columbia Securities Co., Denver, Colo. 


® Ryder System, Inc., Miami, Fla. (2/28) 

Jan. 30 filed 151,050 shares of common stock (par $5). 
Price — To be supplied by amendment. Proceeds—Toa 
help finance purchase of five other truck lines. Under- 
writer—Blyth & Co., Inc., New York. 


@ St. Louis Steel Casting, Inc., St. Louis (2/21) 
Jan. 25 filed 280,000 shares of common stock (par five 
cents). Price — $6.10 per share. Proceeds — To reduce 
bank loans. Underwriter—A. G. Edwards & Sons, St. 
Louis, Mo. 


San Juan Racing Association, Inc., Puerto Ries. 
Sept. 27 filed 4,000,000 shares of common stock (par 50 
cents), of which 3,800,000 will be represented bv 3,000,066 
voting trust certificates and 800,000 warrants. These or— 
ferings are to be made in two parts: (1) an offering, at 
50 cents per share, of 200,000 shares for subscription bg 
stockholders of record April 30, 1955, on a two-for-ons 
basis; and (2) a public offering of 3,000,000 shares, to be 
represented by voting trust certificates, at 58.8235 cents 
per share. Proceeds—For racing plant construction. Um- 
derwriter—None. Hyman N. Glickstein, of New Yor& 
City, is Vice-President. 


Saratoga Plastics, Inc. 


Jan. 20 (letter of notification) 100,000 shares of com- 
mon stock (par $1). Price—$1.75 per share. Proceeds— 
To strengthen the over-all financial structure of the 
company. Office—North Walpole, N. H. Underwriter— 
First New Hampshire Corp., Concord, N. H. 


Sayre & Fisher Brick Co. 


Sept. 30 filed 325,000 shares of capital stock (par $2). 
Price—To be supplied by amendment. Proceeds — For 
prepayment of outstanding 542% sinking fund bonds due 
1970; balance for general corporate purposes, includirg 
additions and improvements and working capital. Under- 
writer — Barrett Herrick & Co., Inc., New York City. 


Seaboard Drug Co., Inc. 
Jan. 19 (letter of notification) 300,000 shares of Class A 
stock (par 10 cents). Price—$1 per share. Proceeds— 
For purchase of Mericin, Calona and Avatrol; market 
testing of Homatrone; and for working capital. Office— 
21 West 45th St., New York, N. Y. Underwriter—Foster- 
Mann, Inc., New York City. 


*% Sears, Reebuck & Co. 

Feb. 10 filed 766,359 shares of common stock (par $3) 
to be offered to selected employees of the company and 
its subsidiaries pursuant to its ‘Employees Stock Plan” 
adopted by stockholders in 1951. 


Shangrila Uranium Corp. 
Dec. 30 (letier of notification) 300,000 shares of com- 
mon stock. Price—At par ($1 per share). Proceeds— 
For mining expenses. Underwriter—Western States In- 
vestment Co., Tulsa, Okla. 


Continued on page 42 
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Slick Airways, Inc., Burbank, Calif. (2/21) 
Jan. 31 filed 422,992 shares cf common stock (no par) to 
be offered for subscription by stockholders at the rate 
ef one new share for each share held of record Feb. 17, 
1956; rights to expire on March 6. Price—To be supplied 


by amendment. Proceeds — To repay certain indebted- 
ness; to purchase additional equipment and facilities; 
and for working capital. Underwriter — Auchincloss, 


Parker & Redpath, Washington, D. C., and New York. 


%* South States Oil & Gas Co. 

Feb. 8 filed 245,000 shares of common stock (par $1). 
Priee—S$5 per share. Proceeds—To pay for note issued 
in part payment for acquisition of property; for acqui- 
sition of further oil and gas leasehold interests; for de- 
velopment and drillings costs; and working capital. 
Office — San Antonio, Tex. Underwriters — Dittmar & 
Co.; Russ & Co.; and Dewar, Robertson & Pancoast, all 
of San Antonio, Tex. 


Southern Indiana Gas & Electric Co. (2/23) 
Feb. 2 filed 83,030 shares of common stock (no par), to 
be offered for subscription by common stockholders of 
record Feb. 21, 1956 on the basis of one new share for 
each 11 shares held; rights to expire on March 8. Price 
—To be supplied by amendment. Proceeds—For repay- 
ment of bank loans and for new construction. Under- 
writer—Smith, Barney & Co., New York. 


® Southern Oxygen Co., Bladensburg, Md. (2/21) 
Feb. 1 filed $2,650,000 of 6% convertible subordinated 
debentures due April 1, 1966, of which $1,400,000 prin- 
cipal amount will be offered in exchange for presently 
outstanding 6% convertible subordinated debentures 
due 1962, par for par. The old debentures have been 
called for redemption and payment March 31, 1956 at 
10012% and accrued interest. On exchanges the one-half 
of 1% redemption premium will be paid. Price—To be 
supplied by amendment. Proceeds—To redeem old de- 
bentures, to purchase property and equipment, for new 
construction and working capital. Underwriters—John- 
ston, Lemon & Co., Washington, D. C., and Union Secu- 
rities Corp., New York. 


Southwest Manufacturing Co. of Little Kock, Ark. 
Jan. 17 (letter of notification) $100,000 of 6% convertible 
debentures due 1965 and 20,000 shares of common stock 
(par $1). Price—Of debentures, at par (in denominations 
of $1,000 each); and of stock, $5 per share. Proceeds— 
For expansior program. Office—-Little Rock. Ark. Un- 
derwriters—Hill, Crawford & Lanford, Inc., and South- 
ern Securities Corp., both of Little Rock, Ark. 


Southwestern Public Service Co. (2/29) 
Feb. 3 filed $10,000,000 of first mortgage bonds due 1981 
and 120,000 shares of cumulative preferred stock (par 
$25). Price—To be suvplied by amendment. Proceeds— 
To repay bank loans. Underwriter—Dillon, Read & Co. 
Inc., New York. 


% Spencer Kellogg & Sons, Inc. 

Feb. 7 (letter of notification) 5,000 shares of common 
stock (par $1). Price—At market (estimated at about 
$19.75 per share). Proceeds — To selling stockholder. 
Underwriter—Dominick & Cominick, New York. 


Spokane Natural Gas Co. (2/28) 
Feb. 2 filed $3,505,000 of subordinate interim notes due 
Jan. 31, 1962 and 70,100 shares of common stock (par 
$1) to be offered in units of $50 of notes and one share 
of stock which will not be separately transferable until 
May 31, 1956. Price — To be supplied by amendment. 
Proceeds—Together with funds from bank loan of $6,- 


275,000, for construction program. Underwriter—White 
Weld & Co., New York. ssi 


Spurr Mining Corp. 
Nov. 9 (letter of notification) 300,000 shares of common 
stock. Price—$1 per share. Proceeds—For mining ex- 


penses. Underwriter—Cavalier Securities Co., Washing- 
ton, D. C. 


Strategic Metals, Inc., Tungstonia, Nevada 
Jan. 4 (letter of notification) 1,200,000 shares of com- 
mon stock. Price—25 cents per share. Proceeds—For 
expenses incident to mining operations. Underwriter— 
R. Reynolds & Co., Salt Lake City, Utah. 


% Suburban Land Developers, Inc., Spokane, Wash. 
Feb. 2 (letter of notification) 920 shares of 6% cumula- 
tive non-voting preferred stock ($100 per share) and 
2,160 shares of common stock (par $10), Price—Of pre- 
ferred, $160 per share; and of common, $15 per share. 
Proceeds—For improvements and working capital. Of- 
fice—909 West Sprague Ave., Spokane, Wash. Under- 
writer—W. T. Anderson & Co., Inc., Spokane, Wash. 


Sulphur Exploration Co., Houston, Texas 
Nov. 21 filed 600,000 shares of 6% convertible non- 
cumulative preferred stock to be offered for subscrip- 
tion by common stockholders on the basis of one pre- 
ferred share for each common share held. Price—At 
par ($2 per share). Proceeds—For construction and op- 
eration of sulphur extraction plant. Underwriter—To 
be named by amendment. L. D. Sherman & Co. New 
York, handled common stock financing in August, 1954. 


Summit Springs Uranium Corp., Rapi i 

5 ‘ pid City, S. D. 
Oct. 3 (letter of notification) 1,200,000 shares of eh dhs 
stock (par 10 cents). Price—25 cents per share. Proceeds 
—For expenses incident to mining operations. Office— 


Harney Hotel, Rapid City, S. D. Underwriter— 
Brickley, same address. — 
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Superior Uranium Co., Denver, Colo. 
Nov. 9 (letter of notification) 29,600,000 shares of com- 
mon stock. Price—At par (one cent per share). Pro- 
ceeds—For mining operations. Office—608 California 
Bldg., Denver, Colo. Underwriter—Securities, Inc., P. O. 
Box 127, Arvada, Colo. 


Sweetwater Uranium Co. 
Sept. 9 (letter of notification) 3,000,000 shares of capita) 
stock (par one cent). Price—10 cents per share. Pre- 
ceeds—For mining operations. Office—6U5 Judge Bldg., 
Salt Lake City, Utah. Underwriter—Skyline Securities, 
Inc., Denver, Colo. 


Taylor Petroleum Corp., Norman, Okla. 
Feb. 1 filed 200,000 shares of common stock (par $1). 
Price—To be supplied by amendment. Proceeds—For 
working capital, drilling and completion of additional 
wells, possible acquisition of interests in additional oil 
and gas leases and exploration for oil and gas. Under- 
writer—Hayden, Stone & Co., New York. 


Tele-Broadcasters, Inc., New York 
Jan. 11 (letter of notification) 200,000 shares of common 
stock (par five cents). Price—$1.50 per share. Proceeds 
—For conversion of station “WARE” to full-time broad- 
casting; to buy a fourth radio station; and for general 
corporate purposes. Underwriter—Joseph Mandell Co., 
48 Hudson Ave., Waldwick, N. J. 


Tenison Drilling Co., Inc., Billings, Mont. 
Dec. 12 filed 400,000 shares of common stock (par 10¢). 
Price—$1 per share. Preceeds—For drilling test costs, 
payment of notes and accounts payable and loans and 
for general working capital. Underwriter — Carroll, 
Kirchner & Jaquith, Inc., Denver, Colo. 


Tennessee Gas Transmission Co. (2/21) 
Jan. 27 filed 400,000 shares of cumulative convertible 
second preferred stock (par $100). Price—To be sup- 
plied by amendment. Proceeds —- To repay bank loans 
and for new construction. Underwriters—Stone & Web- 
ster Securities Corp. and White, Weid & Co., both of 
New York. 


Texas Eastern Transmission Corp. 
Nov. 30 filed 200,000 shares of cumulative preferred 
stock (par $100). Price—To be supplied by amendment. 
Proceeds—Toward redemption of presently outstanding 
190,000 shares of 5.50% first preferred stock. Under- 
writer—Dillon, Read & Co., Inc., New York. Offering— 
Temporarily postponed. 


Texas Electric Service Co. (2/28) 

Jan. 27 filed $10,000,000 of first mortgage bonds due 1986. 
Proceeds—To repay bank loans and for new construc- 
tion. Underwriter — To be determined by competitive 
bidding. Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; 
The First Boston Corp.; Union Securities Corp.; Kuhn, 
Loeb & Co., Lehman Brothers and Blyth & Co., Inc. 
(jointly); Hemphill, Noyes & Co. and Drexel & Co. 
(jointly); Kidder, Peabody & Co. and Merrill Lynch, 
Pierce, Fenner & Beane (jointly); Harriman Ripley & 
Co. Inc. and Stone & Webster Securities Corp. (jointly). 
Bids—Tentatively scheduled to be received up to 11:30 
a.m. (EST) on Feb. 28. 


Tex-Star Oil & Gas Corp., Dallas, Texas 
Jan. 20 (letter of notification) 99,990 shares of common 
stock (par $1). Price — $3 per share. Proceeds—For 
working capital and general corporate purposes. Office 
—Meadows Building, Dallas, Texas. Underwriter — 
Thomas F. Neblett, Los Angeles, Calif. 


* Tomrock Copper Mines Ltd., Toronto, Canada 
Feb. 9 filed 200,000 shares of common stock (par $1) to 
be offered publicly to residents of the United States. 
Price — 50 cents per share. Proceeds — For exploration 
and development costs. Underwriter—Harold W. Lara, 
241 Sanford St., Rochester, N. Y. 


® Trane Co., LaCrosse, Wis. (2/28) 

Feb. 38 filed 120,000 shares of common stock (par $2). 
Price—To be supplied by amendment. Proceeds—For 
capital expenditures and general corporate purposes. 
Underwriter—Smith, Barney & Co., New York. 


Trans-American Development Corp. 
Nov. 14 (letter of notification 45,000 shares of 8% cumu- 
lative preferred stock (par $1) and 45.900 shares of 
class A common stock (par $1) to be offered in units 
of one share of each class of stock. Price—$1 per unit. 
Proceeds—For working capital. Office—5225 Wilshire 
Blvd., Los Angeles, Calif. Underwriter—None. 

Trinidad Brick & Tile Co. 
Dec. 14 (letter of notification) 800 shares of common 
stock (par $100); and $75,000 of 6% construction notes 
due Dec. 15, 1963. Price—At par. Proceeds—For pay- 
ing notes payable and accounts payable.and operating 
capital. Office—Trinidad, Colo. Underwriters—Fair- 
man, Harris & Co., Inc., Chicago, TI. 

Tunacraft, Inc., Kansas City, Mo. 
Jan. 17 (letter of notification) $250,000 of 6% 12-year 
registered subordinated sinking fund debenture notes 
due Jan. 1, 1968. Price—At par. Proceeds—To reduce 
outstanding secured obligations. Underwriter—McDon- 
ald, Evans & Co., Kansas City, Mo. 

Underwriters Factors Corp. 
Dec. 7 (letter of notification) 29,500 shares of 63%% 
participating convertible preferred stock (par $10) and 
2,950 shares of common stock (par one cent) to be 
offered in units of 10 shares of preferred stock and 
one share of common stock. Price — $100.01 per unit. 
Proceeds — To increase working capital. Office — 51 


Vesey St., New York, N. Y. Underwriter—New York 
and American Securities Co., 90 Wall St., New York, 
N. Y. 


Union of Texas Oil Co., Houston, Texas 
Jan. 19 (letter of notification) 240,000 shares of common 
stock (par 10 cents). Price—$1.25 per share. Proceeds— 
For expenses incident to oil production. Office — San 
Jacinto Building, Houston, Tex. Underwriter—Mickle & 
Co., Houston, Texas. 


U. S. Automatic Machinery & Chemical Corp. 
Nov. 4 (letter of notification) 300,000 shares of class A 
common stock (par 10 cents). Price—$1 per share. Pro- 
eeeds — For general corporate purposes. Office—8620 
Montgomery Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. Underwriter—Co- 
lumbia Securities Corp., 135 Broadway, New York. 


Urania, Inc., Las Vegas, Nev. 
Jan. 20 (letter of notification) 50,000 shares of capital 
stock. Price—At par ($1 per share). Proceeds—-For ex- 
penses incident to mining operations. Office—1i802 South 
Main St.. Las Vegas, Nev. Underwriter—Fenner-Streit- 
man & Co., New York City. 


Utco Uranium Corp., Denver, Colo. 
Jan. 30 (letter of notification) 200,000 shares of com- 
mon stock, which are covered by an option held by the 
underwriter. Price—10 cents per share. Proceeds—For 
mining expenses. Office—310 First National Bank Bldg., 
Denver, Colo. Underwriter — Amos C. Sudler & Co., 
same city. 


* Van Waters & Rogers, Inc., Seattle, Wash. (3/1) 
Feb. 14 filed 63,560 shares of common stock (par $1). 
Price—To be supplied by amendment. Proceeds—To re- 
duce bank borrowings and for working capital. Under- 
writer—Blyth & Co., Inc., San Francisco and New York. 


Vance Industries, Inc., Evanston, Ill. 
Jan. 24 (letter of notification) 7,000 shares of common 
stock (par one cent). Price—$7 per share. Proceeds— 
To selling stockholders. Office — 2108 Jackson Ave., 
Evanston, Ill. Underwriter—Arthur M. Krensky & Co., 
Inc., Chicago, Il. 


Wagon Box Uranium Corp., Provo, Utah 
Nov. 21 filed 2,000,000 shares of common stock (par 
five cents). Price—25 cents per share. Proceeds—To 
explore and acquire claims, for purchase of equipment 
and for working capital and other corporate purposes. 
Underwriter—H. P. Investment Co., Provo, Utah and 
Honolulu, Hawaii. 


Walden Telep"tone Co., Wa'den, N. Y. (2/21) 
Feb. 1 (letter of notification) 1,500 saares of cumulative 
preferred stock, series B (par $50). Price—To be sup- 
plied by amendment. Proceeds—To redeem $19,000 542% 
preferred stock; to repay bank loans of $40,090; and 
for construction program. Office—75 Orange Avenue, 
Walden, N. Y. Underwriter—Blair & Co., Incorporated, 
New York. 


West Jersey Title & Guaranty Co. 

Jan. 23 (letter of notification) 10,000 shares of common 
stock (par $10) of which 8,000 shares are first to be 
offered for a period of 30 days in exchange for outstand- 
ing preferred stock on a 2-for-1 basis; any shares re- 
maining will be offered to common stockholders. Price— 
$25 per share. Office—Third and Market Sts., Camden, 
N. J.—Underwriter—None. 


@ Westcoast Transmssion Co., Ltd. (3/5-9) 

Jan. 26 filed $20,500,000 (U.S.) 32-year subordinate de- 
bentures, due Feb. 1, 1988, and 615,000 shares of capital 
stock (no par) to be offered in units of $100 of deben- 
tures and three shares of stock. Price—To be supplied 
by amendment. Proceeds—Together with funds to be re- 
ceived from insurance companies and banks and from 
sale of an additional 3,271,000 shares of stock to West- 
coast Investment Co., to be used to construct a pipe-line 
system. Office—Calgary, Alta., Canada. Underwriter— 
Eastman, Dillon & Co., New York. 


® Western Greyround Racing, Inc. (2/27-3/2) 
Dec. 19 filed 1,950,000 shares of common stock (par one 
cent), of which 1,800,000 shares are to be offered pub- 
licly. Price—$1.25 per share. Proceeds—To purchase as- 
sets of Arizona Kennel Club, and for working capital 
and other general corporate purposes. Office—Phoenix, 
Ariz. Underwriter—M. J. Reiter Co., New York. 


@® Western States Refining Co. 

Dec. 14 filed $1,050,000 10-year 6% sinking fund deben- 
tures due Jan. 1, 1966, and 105,000 shares of common 
stock (par 25 cents) to be offered in units of $50 of 
dehentires and five shares of stock. Price—$52.50 per 
unit. Proceeds—For construetion and installation of a 
tioudritormer cracking unit; expansion of refinery; to 
repay outstanding obligations; and for working capital. 
Offiee—North Salt Lake, Utah. Underwriter—J Barth 
& Co., San Francisco, Calif. Offering—Expected today 
(Feb. 16). 


*% Wolverine Plastics. Inc., Mi’an, Mich. 
Feb. 6 (letter of notification) 6,887 shares cf common 
stock (par $10). Price—$18 per share. Office—495 Red- 
man Road, Milan, Mich. Underwriter—None. 


Noodstock Uranium Corp., Carson City, Nev. 
Nov. 21 (letter of notification) 3,000,000 shares of com- 
mon stock. Price—At par (10 cents per share). Proceeds 
—For mining expenses. Office—Virginia Truckee Bldg., 
Carson City, Nev. Underwriter—Cayias, Larson, Glaser, 
Emery, Inc., Salt Lake City, Utah. 


Wy-Cal Uranium Enterprises, Inc., Lander, Wyo. 
Dec. 6 (letter of notification) 273,000 shares of capital 
stock (par 50 cents). Price—S1l per share. Proceeds— 
For mining operations. Office—268 Main St., Lander, 
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Wyo. Underwriter—Valley State Brokerage, Inc., 2520 
South State St., Salt Lake City, Utah. 


Wycotah Oil & Uranium, Inc., Denver, Colo. 
Nov. 10 filed 1,500,125 shares of common stock (par one 
cent) to be offered only to the owners of percentages of 
working interests in certain oil and gas leases and to the 
owners of certain uranium properties, and in exchange 
for such working interests and properties. Price—Shares 
to be valued at an arbitrary price of $4 per share. Pro- 
eeeds—To acquire properties. Underwriter—None. 


®@ Yellowknife Uranium Corp. 

Aug. 19-filed 1,000,000 shares of common stock (par one 
cent), of which 700,000 shares are to be sold for account 
of company and 300,000 shares for account of Stancan 
Uranium Corp. Price—$1.50 per share. Proceeds—For 
Payments under purchase and option agreements for 
‘claims; for working capital and reserve funds; and for 
other general corporate purposes. Office — Toronto, 
Canada. Underwriters—Gearhart & Otis, Inc. and F. H 
Crerie & Co., Inc., both of New York City. Statement 
subsequently withdrawn. 


Zenith-Utah Uranium Corp. 
Sept. 14 (letter of notification) 6,000,000 shares off class 
A common stock. Price—At par (five cents). Proceeds 
—For mining expenses. Office—45 East Broadway, Salt 
Lake City, Utah. Underwriter—Bel-Air Securities Corp., 
game city. 


Prospective Offerings 


Alabama Power Co. (3/15) 

Dec. 14 it. was announced company plans to issue and sell 
$14,000,000 of first mortgage bonds. Preceeds—For con- 
struction program. Underwriter—To be determined by 
competitive bidding. Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & 
Co. Inc.; Blyth & Co., Inc. and Kidder, Peabody & Co. 
(jointly); Lehrman Brothers; Equitable Securities Corp., 
Union Securities Corp. and Drexel & Co. (jointly); The 
First Boston Corp.; Morgan Stanley & Co.; Harriman 
Ripley & Co. Inc. and Goldman, Sachs & Co. (jointly). 
Bids—Expected to be received on March 15. Registration 
—Planned for Feb. 17. 


American Gas & Electric Co. 
Jan. 30 it was reported company plans to offer abou 
$30,000,000 of common stock to its common stockholders 
in June or July. Underwriter — To be determined by 
competitive bidding. Probable bidders: The First Boston 
ae and Union Securities Corp. (jointly); Blyth & Co., 
nc. 


@® American Security & Trust Co. of 
Washington, D. C. (2/23) 

Jan. 27 it was announced that stockholders will vote 
Feb. 21 on approving the issuance of 126,000 additional 
shares of common stock (par $10) first to stockholders 
of record Feb. 10 on a 1-for-3 basis; rights to expire 
on March 13. Price—$45 per share. Underwriters—Alex 
Brown & Sons; Auchincloss, Parker & Redpath; Folger, 
Nolan-W. B. Hibbs & Co. 


American Shopping Centers, Inc. 


Jan. 23 it was announced company will soon offer pub- 
licly some new securities in the approximate amount of 
$6,000,000. Proceeds—To acquire shopping centers. Of- 
fice— Minneapolis, Minn. Underwriter—Carl M. Loeb, 
Rhoades & Co., New York. 


Automatic Washer Corp. 


Dec. 5 it was reported company plans early registration 
of 250,000 shares of common stcck (par $1.50). Under- 
writer—Cohen, Simonson & Co., New York. 


Bangor & Aroostook RR. 
Feb. 2 company offered up to 29,761 shares of common 
stock to its stockholders of record Feb. 1 on the basis 
of one new share for each five shares held; rights will 
expire on Feb. 20. Price—$40.25 per share. Proceeds 
—Together with funds from private sale of $8,000,000 
new 414% prior lien bonds, to redeem $10,400,000 out- 
standing 44%2% first mortgage bonds. Underwriter—The 
First Boston Corp., New York. 


Personcdiged | 
Sewice 


For more than 30 years the founders of Pandick Press, Inc. have 
personally maintained and guaranteed the firm's high standards 


of quality. They are still available at all times to discuss your 
printing requirements. 


Personalized Seruice is one of the reasons “Printed by 
Pandick’’ guarantees the finest and most complete printing 
service available. 


Pandick Press fac. 


Established 1923 


22 THAMES ST., NEW YORK 6 
WOrth 4-2900 NY 1-3167 
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® Bank of America, N. T. & S. A. (3/13) 
Jan. 17 it was announced the company plans to offer 
1,600,000 additional shares of capital stock to stock- 


- holders of record March 12 in the ratio of one new 


share for each 15 shares held, subject to approval of 
stockholders on March 6; rights to expire on April 2. 
Price—To be determined later. Proceeds—For expan- 
sion, etc. Underwriters—Blyth & Co., Inc. and Dillon, 
Read & Co. Inc. 


California Bank, Los Angeles, Calif. 
Feb. 9 Bank offered 169,200 shares of common stock to 
stockholders on the basis of one new share for each 
seven shares held as of record Feb. 8, 1956; rights to 
expire on March 9. Price—$42.50 per share. Proceeds— 
To increase capital and surplus. Underwriter—Blyth & 
,Co., Inc., Los Angeles, Calif. 


Central Hlinois Light Co. (4/4) 

Jan. 25 it was announced company plans to offer to its 
comraon stockholders of record April 3 the right to sub- 
scribe on or before April 19 for 100,000 additional shares 
of common stock on the basis of one new share for each 
10 shares held. Price—In the neighborhood of $50 per 
share. Proceeds—For construction program. Underwriter 
—Union Securities Corp., New York. Registration—Ex- 
pected on or about March 15. 


% Chicago & North Western Ry. (3/1) 

bids will be received up to noon (CST) on March 1, 
at Room 1400, 400 West Madison St., Chicago 6, IIl., for 
the purchase from the company of $3,900,000 equipment 


» “trust certificates to be dated Nov. 1, 1955, and to mature 


in 15 equal annual instalments. Probable bidders: 
sey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Salomon Bros. & Hutzler. 


® Citizens & Southern National Bank, Atlanta, Ga. 
Feb. 4 it was announced Bank has offered 100,000 
additional shares of common stock (par $10) to stock- 
holders on the basis of one new share for each nine 
shares held as of Jan. 20, 1956; rights to expire on 
March’ 2. Price—$30 per share. Proceeds—To increase 
capital and surplus. 


Hal- 


Columbia Gas System, Inc. (5/1) 
Jan. 9-4t was reported company plans to issue and sell 
$40,000,000 of 25-year debentures. Underwriters—To be 
determined by competitive bidding. Probable bidders: 
Halsey;Stuart & Co. Inc.; Morgan Stanley & Co. Bids— 
Tentatively expected to be received on May 1. 


Commonwealth Edison Co. 
Jan. 24 it was announced that company may issue be- 
tween $35,000,000 to $50,000,000 of bonds. Proceeds—For 
construction program. Underwriter—To be determined 
by competitive bidding. Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart 
& Co. Inc.; Glore, Forgan & Co. and Blyth & Co., Ine. 
(jointly); The First Boston Corp. 


Consolidated Freightways, Inc. 
Dec. 21 it was announced corporation plans to offer 
new common shares to preferred steckholders at market 
prices payable with funds to be received March 15, 1956 
from the redemption of the preferred stock. Underwriter 
—Probably Blyth & Co., Inc., San Francisco, Calif. 


Consolidated Water Co. 

Jan. 16, Frank A. O’Neill, President, announced that the 
company sometime between now and the summer of 
1956; will probably do some additional financing. Pro- 
eeeds—For expansion. Underwriters—The Milwaukee 
Co.; Hartley Haydon & Co., Inc.; and Indianapolis Bond 
& Share Corp. underwrote class A common stock offer- 
ing made last August. 


Delaware Power & Light Co. 

Sept. 28 it was announced that the company expects to 
undertake some common stock financing, probably 
first to common stockholders. Proceeds—For construc- 
tion program. Underwriter—To be determined by com- 
petitive bidding. Probable bidders: W. C. Langley & 
Co. and Union Securities Corp. (jointly); Kidder, Pea- 
body & Co. and Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 
(jointly); Carl M. Loeb, Rhoades & Co.; Blyth & Co. 
Inc. and The First..Boston Corp. (jointly); White, Weld 
& Co. and Shields & Co. (jointly); Lehman Brothers. 
Offering—Expected in June or July. 


Dolly Madison International Foods Ltd. 
Nov. 15 it was announced that Foremost Dairies, Inc. 
intends at a future date to give its stockholders the right 
to purchase its Dolly Madison stock. Underwriter— 
Allen & Co., New York. 


Du Mont Broadcasting Corp. 

Aug. 10 it was announced that corporation, following is- 
suance on Dec. 2 to stockholders of Allen B. Du Mont 
Laboratories, Inc. of 944,422 shares of common stock as 
a dividend, contemplates that additional shares will be 
offered to its stockholders. This offering will be un- 
derwritten. Kuhn, Loeb & Co. and Van Alstyne, Noel 
& Co. handled Du Mont Laboratories class A stock fi- 
nancing some years ago. Stockholders of Laboratories 
on Oct. 10 approved formation of Broadcasting firm. 


Duquesne Light Co. 

Jan. 30, Philip A. Fleger, Chairman of the Board, an- 
nounced that “it appears that we will need $18,000,000 
to $20,000,000 of new money to complete our construc- 
stion program this year, and we contemplate selling bonds 
in that amount..No other financing is planned for this 
year.’ .Underwriter—To be determined by competitive 
bidding. ..Prebable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; 
White, Weld & Co.; Kuhn, Loeb & Co., Union Securities 
Corp. and A. C. Allyn & Co., Inc. (jointly); Drexel & 
Co. and Equitable Securities Corp (jointly); Glore, For- 
gan & Co.; Harriman Ripley & Co. Inc.; The First Bos- 
,ton Corn. Bids—Expected to be received sometime in 
April or May. 
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@ Federal Pacific Electric Co. 

Feb. 10 it was announced stockholders will vote March 
12 on approving a new issue of 20,009 shares of preferred 
stock (par $100). Proceeds—About $2,000,000, together 
with $2,000,000 from private sale of notes, to repay bank 
loans. Underwriters—H. M. Byllesby & Co. (Inc.) and 
Hayden, Stone & Co., New York. 


Flo-Mix Fertilizers Corp., Houma, La. 
Dec. 12 it was reported early registration is expected 
of 159,000 shares of common stock. Price — Probably 
$5 per share. Underwriters—Fairman, Harris & Co., Inc,, 
and Straus, Blosser & McDowell, both of Chicago, Ill. 


® Florida Power Corp. 

Feb. 13 it was announced company plans to issue and sell 
probably in April $15,000,000 of first mortgage bonds. 
Underwriters—To be determined -by competitive bid- 
ding. Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Kid- 
der, Peabody & Co. and Merrill Lynch,’ Pierce, Fenner 
& Beane (jointly); Lehman Brothers and Blyth & Co., 
Inc. (jointly); Glore, Forgan & Co.; and The First Boston 
Corp. 


General Tire & Rubber Co. 

Jan. 20 it was announced stockholders will vote Feb. 24 
on approving a proposal to increase the authorized com- 
mon stock to 2,500,000 from 1,750,000 shares and the 
autherized preference stock to 1,000,000 from 350,000 
shares; also on a proposal that any issue of debentures 
may include a privilege to convert into common stock 
and permit the company to issue warrants to purchase 
common stock, provided the total that may be issued 
does not exceed 400,000 shares. Underwriter—Kidder,, 
Peabody & Co., New York. 


Georgia Power Co. (3/29) 

Jan. 23 it was announced company plans to issue and sell 
$12,000,000 of first mortgage bonds. Proceeds—For con- 
struction program. Underwriter—To be determined by 
competitive bidding. Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & 
Co. Inc.; Morgan, Stanley & Co.; The First Boston Corp.; 
Shields & Co. and Salomon Bros. & Hutzler (jointly); 
Harriman Ripley & Co. Inc.; Lehman Brothers; Blyth & 
Co., Inc. and Kidder, Peabody & Co. (jointly); Union 
Securities Corp. and Equitable Securities Corp. (jointly). 
Bids—-Expected to be received on March 29. Registra- 
tion—Planned for March 2. 


Gulf States Utilities Co. 


May 16 it was reported company may issue and sel] 
$10,000,000 first mortgage bonds if market conditions 
permit. Underwriter—To be determined by competitive 
bidding. Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Ine.; 
Lehman Brothers; Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & 
Beane and White, Weld & Co. (jointly); Salomon Brose, 
& Hutzler and Union Securities Corp. (jointly); Kuhn, 
Loeb & Co. and A. C. Allyn & Co., Inc. (jointly); Lee 
Higginson Corp. and Carl M. Loeb, Rhoades & Co. (joint- 
ly); Stone & Webster Securities Corp. 


Hudson Pulp & Paper Corp. 


Nov. 28 it was reported company may do some public 
financing in connection with proposed newsprint mill, 
which, it is estimated, will cost about $25,000,000. Under- 
writer—Lee Higginson Corp., New York. 


HMlinois Central RR. (2/23) 


Bids will be received by the company up to noon 
(CST) on Feb. 23 at 125 East 11th Place, Chicago 5, IIL, 
for the purchase from it of $9,900,600 equipment trust 
certificates, series 42, to be dated March 1, 1956 and 
mature in 30 equal semi-annual instalments. Probable 
bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Salomon Bros. & 
Hutzler. 


Inland Steel Co. 


Nov. 3, Joseph L. Block, President, announced that a 
substantial portion of the required funds for the come- 
pany’s expansion program (estimated to cost approxi- 
mately $260,000,000 for three-year period 1956-1958) 
will be derived from retained earnings and depreciation 
reserves. However, he stated, it will also be necessary 
to secure a large portion through public financing. It is 
quite likely that a major part will be in the form of debt 
financing. No such financing is contemplated during the 
current year, nor have the times or methods of financ- 
ing been definitely determined. Underwriter — Kuhn, 
Loeb & Co., New York. 


Inter-County Telephone & Telegraph Co. of 
Ft. Myers, Fia. 


Jan. 16 it was reported company is considering to offer 
publicly an issue of common stock. Underwriter—Cen- 
tral Republic Co., Inc., Chicago, Ill. 


Jersey Central Power & Light Co. 

Feb. 6 it was reported company may in May or June 
1956, issue and sell $9,000,000 first mortgage bonds. 
Underwriter—To be determined by competitive bidding. 
Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Lehman 
Brothers; White, Weld & Co.; Kidder, Peabody & Co.; 
Union Securities Corp., Salomon Bros. & Hutzler and 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane (jointly); Blair 
& Co. Incorporated. 


Kansas City Power & Light Co. (4/16-20) 
Feb. 7 it was announced company plans to issue and sell, 
probably in mid-April, 120,000 shares of preferred stock 
(par $100). Proceeds—To retire short-term bank loans. 
Underwriters—Blyth & Co., Inc., and The First Boston 
Corp. 
Continued on page 44 
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Kentucky Utilities Co. 

Jan. 25 it was reported company plans to issue and sell 
310,000,000 of first mortgage bonds some time in April. 
Underwriter—To be determined by competitive bidding. 
Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Blyth & Co., 
Inc.: Lee Higginson Corp.; Equitable Securities Corp.; 
Kidder. Peabody & Co. and White, Weld & Co. (joint- 
ly); Union Securities Corp. and Merrill Lynch, Pierce, 
Fenner & Beane (jointly); Baxter, Williams & Co.; 
Kuhn, Loeb & Co. 


Kimberly-Clark Corp., Neenah, Wis. 

Nov. 22 it was announced that the company plans fur- 
ther financing, the nature and extent of which has not 
yet been determined, except it is not the present inten- 
tion to sell additional common stock. Proeeeds—To be 
used to pay for further expansion, estimated to cost an 
edditional $37,000,000. Underwriter—Blyth & Co., Inc., 
New York. 


Laclede Gas Co., St. Louis, Mo. (3/14) 

Jan. 30 it was reported company plans to offer to its 
common stockholders of record March 16 the right to 
eubscribe on or before April 3 for 202,657 shares of 
convertible preferred stock (par $25) on the basis of 
one preferred share for each 15 common shares held. 
Underwriter~—To be determined by competitive bidding. 
Probable bidders mzy include Lehman Brothers; White, 
Weld & Co.: Stone & Webster Securities Corp.; Blair & 
Co. Incorporated and Drexel & Co. (jointly). Bids— 
Expected to be received about March 14. 


Lone Star Steel Co. 


Jan. 24, E. B. Germany, President, announced that the 
company plans the private and public sale of new secu- 
rities during the first half of the current year. Proceeds 
—To retire indebtedness of company held by the RFC 
and the Treasury Department. Underwriters—Probably 
Dallas Rupe & Son; Estabrook & Co.; and Straus & 
Blosser. 


% Louisville & Nashville RR. (2/21) 

Bids will be received by the company up to noon (EST) 
on Feb. 21, at Room 901, 71 Broadway, New York 6, 
N. Y., for the purchase from it of $3,645,000 equipment 
trust certificates, series O, to be dated March 15, 1956, 
and to mature in 15 annual instalments from 1957 to 
1971, inclusive. Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. 
Inc.; Saiomon Bros. & Hutzler; R. W. Pressprich & Co.; 
Kidder, Peabody & Co.; Blair & Co Incorporated. 


Maine Bonding & Casualty Co. 


Feb. 4 it was announced that the company plans to offer 
to its common stockholders on a 3-for-7 basis an addi- 
tional 30,000 shares of common stock (par $10). Under- 
writer—To be selected. Meeting—Stockholders on Feb. 
17 wil] vote on increasing authorized common stock from 
50,000 shares to 100,000 shares. Of the increased stock, 
20,000 shares are to be issued as a 40% stock dividend 
on March 1 to stockholders of record Feb. 17. 


Metropolitan Edison Co. 
Feb. 6 it was reported that company is considering the 
sale of additional first mortgage bonds later this year. 
Underwriter—To be determined by competitive bidding. 
Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; White, Weld 
& Co.: Blyth & Co., Inc.; Kidder, Peabody & Co. and 
Drexel & Co. (jointly); The First Boston Corp. 


Narragansett Electric Co. (3/20) 


Jan. 3 it was announced company plans to issue and sell 
$10,600,000 of first mortgage bonds, series E, due 1986. 
Undcrwriter—To be determined by competitive bidding. 
Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.: The First 
Boston Corp.; Kuhn, Loeb & Co.; Salomon Bros. & Hutz- 
ler, White, Weld & Co.; Blyth & Co., Inc. and Harriman 
Ripley & Co. Inc. (jointly); Union Securities Corp.;: 
Kidder, Peabody & Co. and Stone & Webster Securities 
Corp. (jointly); Lehman Brothers and Goldman, Sachs 


& Co. (jointly). Bids — Expected to be received on 
March 20. 


New England Electric System (4/18) 


Jan. 3 it was announced company plans to offér to its 
eteckholders 834,976 additional shares of common stock 
on the basis of one new share for each 12 shares held. 
Underwriter—To be determined by competitive bidding. 
Probable bidders: Blyth & Co., Inc., Lehman Brothers 
and Bear, Stearns & Co. (jointly); Carl M. Loeb, Rhoades 
& Co., Ladenburg, Thalmann & Co. and Wertheim & Co. 
(jointly); Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane, Kid- 
der, Peabody & Co. and White, Weld & Co. (jointly). 
Bids—Expected on April 18. 


New England Electric System 


Jan. 3 it was announced company plans to merge its 
subsidiaries, Essex County Electric Co., Lowell Electric 
Light Corp., Lawrence Electric Co., Haverhill Electric 
Co. and Amesbury Electric Light Co., into one company 
during 1956. This would be followed by a $20,000,000 
first mortgage bond issue by the resultant company the 
mame of which has not as yet been determined. Under- 
writer — May be determined by competitive bidding. 
Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Kuhn, Loeb 
& Co., Salomon Bros. & Hutzler, Union Securities Corp. 
and Wood, Struthers & Co. (jointly); Lehman Brothers; 
The First Boston Corp.: Equitable Securities Corp.:; Mer- 


rill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane, Kidder. P 
Co. and White, Weld & Co. (jointly), oY & 
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New England Power Co. 
Jan. 3 it was announced company plans to issue and sell 
$10,000,000 of first mortgage bonds during October 
of 1956. Underwriters—To be determined by competi- 
tive bidding. Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. 
Inc.; Kuhn, Loeb & Co., Salomon Bros. & Hutzler, Union 
Securities Corp. and Wood, Struthers & Co. (jointly); 
Lehman Brothers; The First Boston Corp.; Equitable Se- 
curities Corp.; Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane, 
Kidder, Peabody & Co. and White, Wéld & Co. (jointly). 


New York Telephone Co. (3/27) 
Jan. 9 Keith S. McHugh, President, announced that the 
directors have authorized the sale of $55,000,000 of re- 
funding mortgage bonds. Proceeds—Together with funds 
from sale of 1,100,000 additional shares of common stock 
at $100 per share to American Telephone & Telegraph 
Co., to be used to répay bank loans. Underwriter—To be 
determined by competitive bidding. Probable bidders: 
Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Morgan Stanley & Co. Bids— 
Expected to be received on March 27. 


Nerthern States Power Co. (Minn.) 

Jan. 19 it was announced company plans to issue and sell 
later this year $20,000,000 of first mortgage bonds due 
1986. Proceeds—For construction program. Underwriter 
—To be determined by competitive bidding. Probable 
bidders: Halsey Stuart & Co. Inc.; Blyth & Co., Inc. and 
The First Boston Corp. (jointly); Merrill Lynch, Pierce, 
Fenner & Beane, Kidder, Peabody & Co. and White, 
Weld & Co. (jointly); Equitable Securities Corp. and 
Union Securities Corp. (jointly); Smith, Barney & Co.; 
Lehman Brothers and Riter & Co. (jointly); and Glore, 
Forgan & Co. 


Offshore Gathering Corp., Houston, Texas 

Nov. 18 David C. Bintliff, President, announced com- 
pany has filed an application with the Federal Power 
Commission for a certificate of necessity to build a 
364-mile submarine gas pipeline off-shore the coast of 
Louisiana from the Sabine River to the Gulf Coast of 
the State of Mississippi. lt is estimated that this gather- 
ing system will cost approximately $150,000,000. Type 
of financing has not yet been determined, but tentative 
plans call for private sale of first mortgage bonds and 
public offer of about $40,000,000 of securities (probably 
notes, convertible into preferred stock at maturity, and 
common stock). Underwriter—Salomon Bros. & Hutzler, 
New York. 


® Oklahoma Gas & Electric Co. (3/8) 

Feb. 6, Donald S. Kennedy, Chairman, said the company 
plans to offer to its common stockholders 298,479 addi- 
tional shares of common stock at the rate ot one new 
share for each 10 shares held as of record March 8; rights 
to expire about March 27. Price—To be set by directors. 
Proceeds For construction program. Underwriter— 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane, New York. 
Registration—Statement filed Feb. 14. 





Pennsylvania Electric Co. (3/20) 

Dec. 19 1t was reported company plans to issue and sell 
about $25,000,000 of first mortgage bonds. Proceeds 
— To repay bank loans and_ for new. construction. 
Underwriter—To be determined by competitive bidding. 
Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; The First 
Boston Corp.; Kuhn, Loeb & Co.; Kidder, Peabody & 
Co.; Equitable Securities Corp.; Harriman Ripley & Co. 
Bids—Expected to be received on March 20. 


Pennsylvania Electric Co. (3/20) 

Dec. 19 it was reported company proposes issuance and 
sale of $9,000,000 of preferred stock early next year 
Proceeds—For construction program. Underwriter—To 
be determined by competitive bidding. Probable bid- 
ders: Kuhn, Loeb & Co.; W. C. Langley & Co. and 
Glore, Forgan & Co. (jointly); Kidder, Peabody & Co.; 
The First Boston Corp.: Smith, Barney & Co.: Harrimar 
Ripley & Co. Inc. Bids—Expected to be received on 
March 20. 


Pigeon Hole Parking of Texas, Inc. 

Oct. 22 it was announced that about 800,000 shares of 
additional capital stock would be offered for public sale 
after the first of January. Proceeds — Estimated at 
about $2,000,000, will be used to pay for expansion pro- 
gram. Underwriters—Porter, Stacy & Co., Houston, Tex.: 
and Muir Investment Corp., San Antonio, Tex. 

a: 


Plantation Pipe Line Co. 


Dec. 19 it was announced that company may do some 
financing in 1956 in connection with its proposed ex- 
pansion, costing about $23,500,000. Underwriter—Mor- 
gan Stanley & Co., New York. 


% Puerto Rico (Commonwealth of) (2/20) 


Bids will be received by the Government Development 
Bank for Puerto Rico, 37 Wall St., New York, N. Y., up 
to noon (EST) on Feb. 20 for the purchase from it of 
$9,500,090 public improvement bonds, series B, of the 
Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, dated Jan. 1, 1956, and 
maturing annually, July 1, 1957 to 1976, inclusive. 


Rotary Electric Steel Co. (3/22) 


Jan, 18 it was announced stockholders will vote March 
21 on increasing the authorized common stock (par $10) 
from 750,000 shares to 2,500,000 shares. There are pres- 
ently outstanding 696,700 shares. Part of the increased 
stock will be offered for subscription by stockholders 
of record about March 22; rights to expire on or about 
April 5, subscription price and other details will be 
determined later. Underwriters—Previous financing was 
handled by W. E. Hutton & Co., Cincinnati, Ohio; Hemp- 
hill, Noyes & Ce. and E. H. Rollins & Sons, Inc. (now 





Blair & Co. Incorporated,), both of New York; and Stein 
Bros. & Boyce, Baltimore, Md. Registration—Expected 
to be filed in February. 


St. Regis Paper Co. : 
Feb. 2 it was announced that company plans early regis- 
tration of common stock to be offered in exchange for 
Rhinelander Paper Co. stock on a share-for-share basis. 
Dealer-Manager—May be White, Weld & Co., and/or 
A. G. Becker & Co., Inc. 


%* Seaboard Air Line RR. (2/29) 

bids will be received up to noon (EST) on Feb. 29 at 
the office of Willkie, Owen, Farr, Gallagher & Walton, 
15 Broad St., New York 5, N. Y., for the purchase from 
the railroad company of $6,555,000 equipment trust cer- 
tificates, series P, to mature in 15 equal annual instal- 
ments. Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co.  Inc.; 
Salomon Bros. & Hutzler. 


Seattle-First National Bank, Seattle 

Jan. 24 bank offered its stockholders of record Jan. 18, 
1956, the right to subscribe on or before Feb. 24 for 
100,000 additional shares of capital stock (par $20) on 
the basis of one new share for each eight shares held. 
Price—$85 per share. Proceeds—To increase capital and 
surplus. Underwriters—Blyth & Co., Inc.; The First Bos- 
ton Corp.; Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane; 
Pacific Northwest Co.; Dean Witter & Co.; A. C. Allyn & 
Co. Inc.; Foster & Marshall; R. L. Day & Co.; Grande 
& Co., Inc., and Walston & Co. 


Southern California Gas Co. 

Jan. 30 it was reported company plans to issue and seil 
in May $40,000,000 of first mortgage bonds. Proceeds— 
For reduction of bank loans and construction program. 
Underwriter—To be determined by competitive bidding. 
Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Blyth & Co., 
Inc.; Lehman Brothers, White, Weld & Co. and Union 
Securities Corp. (jointly). 


Southern Counties Gas Co. of California 
Jan. 30 it was reported company may in the Fall offer 
$15,000,000 of first mortgage bonds. Underwriter—To be 
determined by competitive bidding. Probable bidders: 
Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Blyth & Co., Inc.; The First 
Boston Corp.; White, Weld & Co.; Merrill Lynch, Pierce, 
Fenner & Beane. 


Southern Nevada Power Co. 

Nov. 7 it was announced company plens to sell in 1956 
approximately $10,000,000 of new securities (probably 
$7,600,000 first mortgage bonds and $3,000,000 preferred 
and common stocks). Proeceeds—For construction pro- 
gram. Unaderwriters—For stocks: Hornblower & Weeks, 
New York; Wiliam R. Staats & Co., Los Angeles, Calif.; 
and First California Co., San Francisco, Calif. Bonds 
may be placed privately. 


Spencer Telefilm Corp., Beaumont, Texas 
Jan. 16 it was announced company plans to offer pub- 
licly to Texas residents 75,000 shares of capital stock. 
Price—$1.50 per share. Business—To produce, sell and 
distribute syndicated films for television. Underwriter— 
Porter-Stacy Co., Houston, Tex. 


Stubnitz Greene Corp., Adrian, Mich. 

Feb. 1 it was announced corporation plans to offer 
rights to its common stockholders to purchase $1,000,000 
of 542% sinking fund subordinated debentures, 100,000 
shares of 69-cent cumulative preferred stock, and war- 
rants tc purchase 60,000 shares of common stock at $8 
per share in units of $250 of debentures, 25 shares of 
preferred stock and detachable warrants (goed until 
March 31, 1961) to purchase 15 shares of common stock. 
The offering is to be made on the basis of one unit for 
each 100 shares held as of a date not yet determined. 
Price—To be approximately $418.75 per unit. Proceeds— 
For expansion and working capital. Office—404 Logan 
St., Adrian, Mich. Underwriter—Golkin & Co., New 
York. 


Tennessee Gas Transmission Co. 
Jan. 28 it was reported company may later this year 
sell $50,000,000 of bonds. Underwriters—Stone & Webster 
Securities Corp., White, Weld & Co. and Halsey, Stuart 
& Co. Inc. 


United States Hoffman Machinery Corp. 

Jan. 30 stockholders approved a proposal increasing 
the authorized common stock from 1,250,000 shares to 
3,000,000 shares and authorized 1,000,000 shares of class A 
preference stock (par $50). The new preference stock will 
be available for the company’s diversification program. 
The company announced it has no present plans to issue 
any new stock. Underwriter — Hayden, Stone & Co., 
New York. 


Virginia Electric & Power Co. (9/25) 

Feb. 6 it was announced company plans to issue and sell 
$20,000,000 of first and refunding mortgage bonds. 
Underwriter—To be determined by competitive bidding. 
Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Kuhn, Loeb 
& Co., American Securities Corp. and Wertheim & Co. 
(jointly); Salomon Bros. & Hutzler; Stone & Webster 
Securities Corp.; White, Weld & Co.; Union Securities 
Corp. Bids—To be opened on Sept. 25. 


West Coast Telephone Co. 

Jan. 30 company applied to the Washirgton P. U. Com- 
mission for authority to issue $5,060,000 of new secu- 
rities, to consist of 354% first mortgage bonds and $1.24 
cumulative preferred stock. Proceeds — To finance, in 
part, construction program to cost about $8,200,000. Un- 
derwriter—Probably Blyth & Co., Inc., San Francisco, 
Calif. 
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Sentiment in the investment 
market is buiiding up on the 
cheerful side in spite of the con- 
tinved lethargy in the corporate 
new issue area. 


The wish may yet be proven 
father to the thought but the bet- 
ter feeling is being generated by 
the grewing belief that the out- 
look favors a bit of easing in the 
basic money market in the months 
ahead. 


This being a presidential elec- 
tion year it is natural that politi- 
cal thinking, along with economic 
reasoning, could play a part in 
shaping the course of the money 
market. But that is something 
which remains to be seen as the 
year unfolds. 


Meantime the behavior of the 


Treasury market is providing food - 


for thought. Demand has been 
better all along the line doubtless 
reflecting in some degree the 
backing up of funds which had 
been set aside for employment in 
mortgage financing prior to the 
slow-down in the new building 
pace. 


The fact remains, however, that 
both long-term and intermediate 
governments have been doing bei- 
ter and now have recovered from 
the early year’s lows in rather 
convincing fashion. 

Since the Treasury market is 
the keystone of the investment 
structure generally this improve- 
ment has been reflected in the top 
layer of the corporate list where 
prices have been hardening and 
yields tapering a bit. 


Central Power & Light 


Central Power & Light Co.’s $10 
million of first mortgage, 30-year 
bonds, brought out for bids on 
Tuesday, seemingly attracted too 
much company in the way of bid- 
ders. At least their ideas on pric- 
ing were not too much along the 
same lines. 


The suceessful greup paid the 
company 100.242 for a 314% cou- 
pon rate and proceeded with re- 
offering to the public at 100.959 
fer an indicated yield of 3.20%. 
Dealers reported the issue a trifle 
sticky, at least at the outset. But 


continued improvement in_ the 
secondary market could  he!p 
along. 


The majority of bidders sought 
the bonds with a 3%% coupon, 
with tenders running all the way 
from 102.03 out to 101.79 for that 
interest rate. 


Big Secondary Set 

Investors will get another 
chance to pick up shares in Alu- 
minum Co. of America early next 
month when another big block of 
“insider” stock comes to market 
through the medium of a second- 
ary offering. 

The company has_ registered 
150,000 shares of the common 
stock for public offering but it 
will not receive any part of the 
proceeds since the operation does 
not represent new financing. The 
block has a market value of 
around $12.3 million. 

Rather the shares are being sold 
for the account of Arthur V. 
Davis, board chairman who, when 
the sale is completed, still will re- 
tain 1,336,824 shares or about 6.5% 
of the total outstanding. 


Quiet Week Ahead 


Next week promises to be a pe- 
riod of continued quiet in the new 
issue market. The major under- 
taking in sight at the moment is 
Tennessee Gas Transmission 
Corp.’s 400,000 shares of $100 par 
value second preferred stock. 


handled by the negotiated route, 
will provide the company 
funds for payment of outstanding 
short-term notes and for general 
corporate purposes. 
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Marketing of this issue, to be Bankers also will be bidding, 


in that period, for $9.9 million of 
Illinois Central RR.’s equipment 
trust certificates and for $7 mil- 
lion of Kansas Gas & Electric 
Co.’s 30-year first mortgage bonds. 


with 
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As We See It 


qualified observers, it is rather generally conceded now 
(as it has always been) that it is a much simpler matter 
for the money managers and the Treasury to curb a boom 
than it is for them to reinstate Humpty-Dumpty to his 
position on the wall after he has taken a substantial fall 
therefrom. Whether the experience of 1953, 1954 and 1955 
has really thrown any additional light on this controver- 
sial subject we are far from certain in our own minds. 
We, like most other people, shall await with interest the 
opportunity to observe whether such changes in financial 
policies as have taken place or do take place in the near 
future have the effect which is apparently expected of 
them. 
Another Aspect 


But there is an aspect of all this which, so far as we 
can learn, is all but completely ignored and which in our 
humble view is the most important of all. The question 
that we beg leave to raise at this time is this: Ought 
Humpty-Dumpty to be put back on the wall in any such 
way as this, even assuming that it can in fact be done? 
Would the people of the United States really be well 
served by restoring the manufacture and sale of automo- 
biles to the levels obtaining a few months ago if in order 
to do so the rate of increase in the volume of consumer 
credit would have to be restored and the terms of such 
loans again seriously impaired—assuming that this situa- 
tion has really been in part at least cleaned up? 


Would we not all be better off if the rate of new home 
construction were left to reflect the virility of natural or 
normal demand under credit conditions which could 
hardly be termed anything but very, very liberal rather 
than to return to the practices which gave us all so much 
concern last year and which apparently the authorities in 
Washington would like to see largely reinstated? It seems 
to us that if the rate of home building of last year was 
largely the result of the sort of lending that preceded it 


‘and accompanied it then it was a condition which could 


hardly fail to bring distress in the long run. If, as some 
have insisted and still insist, the bulge in this type of con- 
struction came as a response to basic demand and would 
have occurred in substantial measure without the credit 
excesses actually indulged in, then it is not easy to see 
why there is need for reinstatement of those excesses. 
Again, would it be wise to stimulate activity by 
artificially easy credit conditions or in similar ways in 
other areas to offset declines which may come, if they 
have not already come, in the automobile industry and in 
home construction? Should we stand to gain, for example, 
by the development, say, in the business construction field 
of a condition similar to that until recently existing in the 
motor industry or the housing industry? The question is 
the more pertinent in light of the hesitation now observ- 
able in these two industries. Would it profit us to make 
use of such credit practices to launch a giant road building 
program? What permanent gain could there be in an agri- 
culture revived by unsound credit and monetary policies? 


What the Question Is 


Let it be clearly understood that no question is being 
raised here about the reality of the need for road building, 
for large investment in capital equipment, or for the other 
things that many appear to expect during the current 
year. We are not undertaking to pass judgment upon the 
basic demand for automobiles or housing. We do not make 
light of the advantage of a development of a soundly based 
agriculture. What is wise in all such cases can and should 
be left to the judgment of the business community itself, 
which can appraise the needs of the situation far better 
than any or all of the politicians or bureaucrats in the 
nation. What we are saying is that if any of these indus- 
tries can sustain themselves or will sustain themselves 
at current or recent rates of activity only by the adminis- 
tration of large doses of artificially supplied credit, then 
the fact itself is a very good indication that the business 
community is far from certain in its own mind that it 
would be a good thing to proceed in such a fashion—and 
we should be the last to dispute the matter. 

As we have had occasion to say before, this failure or 
reluctance on the part of the credit managers, the politi- 
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cians, the bureaucrats and even—with deep regret be it 
said—many of the economists of the country to face up 
to this basic question of where indefinite stimulation of 
industry to action, which of itself it would not take, will 
in the end leave us is one of the more disheartening as- 
pects of the current situation, and has been for a number 
of years past. This attitude found and finds its most 
-marked exemplification in the New Deal and its associates 
but it did not originate there and is certainly not confined 
to these elements in the population at the present time. 
The fact is that it is rare to hear a voice raised in behalf 
of this more careful type of appraisal of public policy. 

_ _This attitude of the public is, curiously enough, rather 
similar to the approach of the stock market speculator of 
the roaring Twenties. The query of all those who were 
‘In the market” in those now discredited days was not 
the nature of the underlying strength of securities, but 
merely what prices would be next week, next month, or 
possibly next year. So the burden of all discussions today 
is not the underlying foundations of business, but merely 
what its course will be during 1956 and possibly the earlier 


part of 1957. 


$50,000,000 New York State Thruway Bonds 
Marketed by Chase Manhattan Bank Syndicate 


A group of underwriters headed by The Chase Manhattan 
Bank was the successful bidder on Feb. 14 for $50,000,000 New 
York State Thruway Authority State Guaranteed Thruway Bonds 
cated Jan. 1, 1956 and due 1985-1995, inclusive. The group speci- 
fied interest rates of 24%, 212%, 236% and 2.40%. The bonds 
were reoffered to the public at prices to yield from 2.25% to 2.40%. 

Proceeds of all outstanding bonds of the Authority, together 
with this issue, have been or will be applied toward the con- 
struction of the Thruway project, including related purposes and 





repayment of temporary loans, or set aside for such construction. 


The bonds offered constitute direct and 


of the Thruw 
as to the pay 
New York. 


The offering is the fifth issue of a total 


cipal amount of Thruw 





So. Galifornia Edison 
Pfd. Stock Offered 


Public offering of 1,200,000 
shares of 4.24% cumulative pre- 
ferred stock, $25 par value, of 
Southern California Edison Co. 
was made yesterday (Feb. 15) by 
an underwriting group headed 
jointly by The First Boston Corp. 
and Dean Witter & Co. The stock 
was priced at $25.55 per share. 

Proceeds from the financing will 
be used to retire short term bank 
loans estimated at $18,000,000 
previously incurred for construc- 
tion, and to finance the company’s 
continuing construction program. 
Gross plant additions for the years 
1956-1957 will total approximately 
$251,000,000 of which $88,000,000 
is allocated for steam electric 
generating facilities, $40,000,000 
for hydroelectric generating fa- 
cilities, $33,006,000 for transmission 
lines, $79,000,000 for distribution 


lines and $10,000,000 for other 
additions. 

The 4.24% preferred stock is 
redeemable at prices ranging from 
$26.60 per share if called on or 


before May 31, 1961, to $25.80 per 
share after May 31, 1971. 

The company supplies electric 
service in portions of central and 
southern California, an area with 
an estimated population of 3,800,- 


000. It owns and operates 24 
hydroelectric generating plants 
and seven steam electric generat- 
ing plants and operates under 


lease one diesel electric generating 
plant with a total effective capac- 
ity of 1,969,420 kilowatts. By the 
end of 1957 an additional 670,000 
kw will be available from current 
construction. Total operating rev- 
enues for the 12 months ended 
Dec. 31, 1955, amounted to $176,- 
580.000 and net income was $29,- 
629,000. 


Now H. W. Haas Co. 


HAMMOND, Ind. — The firm 
name of Jay Stanley & Co., 5305 
Hohman Avenue, has’ been 
changed to H. W. Haas & Co. 


general obligations 


ay Authority and are unconditionally guaranteed 
ment of both principal and interest by the State of 


of $500,C00,000 prin- 


ay Authority bonds which may be ~ 
teed by the State of New York. Upon completion W oday” 
financing there will be outstanding bonds aggreg 
which are guaranteed by the State 


of today’s 
ating $400,000,000 
of New York. 








Schwinn Adds to Staff 

(Special to THE FrNaNCIAL CHRONICLE) 
CLEVELAND, Ohio — John J. 
Gaydosh has been added to the 
staff of L. Schwinn & Co., 
Union Commerce Building, mem- 


bers of the Midwest Stock Ex- 
change. 


R. R. Rivenburg Opens 

HOP BOTTOM, Pa.—Russell R. 
Rivenburg is engaging in a securi- 
ties business from offices here. 


With Skyline Secs. 


(Special to THe FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 
DENVER, Colo. — Sumner D. 
Dodge is now with Skyline Se- 
curities, Inc., 1719 Welton Street. 


French & Crawford Add 
(Special to Tue FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 
ATLANTA, Ga. — Albert C. 
Kline, Jr. and Roland A. Radford 
are with French & Crawford, Inc., 
63 Spring Street, N. W. 


With Alm, Kane Co. 


(Special to Tue FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 
CHICAGO, I11.—Carl S. Geis is 
now affiliated with Alm, Kane, 
togers & Co., 39 South La Salle 
Street. 


With First Secs. of Chicago 
(Special to Tue Financia CHRONICLE) 
CHICAGO, Ill.—Roy J. Flynn 
is now with First Securities Com- 
pany of Chicago, 134 South La 
Salle Street, members of the Mid- 
west Stock Exchange. 


With Hamilton Managem’t 

(Special to THe FrnaNncraL CHRONICLE) 
BOSTON, Mass.—Arnold Siegle 
has been added to the staff of 
Hamilton Management Corpora- 
tion, 127 Fremont Street. 


Joins Hayden, Stone 


(Special to THe FrnanciaL CHRONICLE) 


BOSTON, Mass.—John G. Gager 





is now with Hayden, Stone & Co., 
10 Post Office Square. 
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Indications of Current 


Business Activity 


AMERICAN IRON AND 46TEEL INSTITUTE: 































































































Indicated steel operations (percent of capacity)... Feb. 19 
Equivalent to— 

Steel ingots and castings (net tons)_---_ Feb. 19 

AMERICAN PETROLEUM INSTITUTE: 

Crude oi) and condensate output—dally average (bbls. of 
42 galions each) ..___.___ ._._. __._.__ - .----------------— a 

Crude runs to stills—daily average (bblis.) --_--_-___-_----- Feb. 3 

Oe eC En we. 2 

Kerosene output (bbls. Tel b. 3 

pe OT 8 a een Feb. 3 

eee OS OO — ae Feb. 3 

@tocks at refineries, bulk terminals, in transit, in pipe lines— 
Finished and unfinished gasoline (bblis.) at------------ Feb. 3 
SEE 1s RS a a a Feb. 3 
SE UF UF Ee) Oe Feb. 3 
J & & A mr CO, 

ABSOCIATION OF AMERICAN RAILROADS: 
Revenue freight loaded (number of cars)--_-__-_-_--_-__ Feb. 4 
Revenue freight received from connections (no. of cars)--Feb. 4 
CIVIL ENGINEERING CONSTRUCTION — ENGINEERING 

NEWS-RECORD: 

sa itostoslisienlinbimnemeecimenatan Feb. 9 
i cis i cass las tence alicia aio ue. 9 
NN cae ati eedetasanitriamacnsnndatintetedinimnsainmeneansilcs Ait anaiinit Feb. 9 

EET EE AAA MRR eee ER Feb. 9 
a carpal aaapndneemiseanie Mamet Feb. 9 
OOAL OUTPUT (U. 8S. BUREAU OF MINES): 
Bituminous coal and lignite (tons) _.__..._..........._......-- Feb. 4 
ee a Feb. 4 
DEPARTMENT STORE SALES INDEX—FEDERAL RESERVE 
SYSTEM—1947-49 AVERAGE — 100 ~_-_--------_---—_ —Feb. 4 
EDISON ELECTRIC INSTITUTE: 
aes Gees 68 GOO BOD.) oo. 22 nn wees eene Feb. 11 
FAILURES (COMMERCIAL AND INDUSTRIAL) — DUN & 
a eens 4.) «ae 
TRON AGE COMPOSITE PRICES: 

SD ee rev. 7% 

Pig ircn (per gross ton) -_-_-- ON ae eee ees Feb. 7 

Gerap steel (per gross ton) ——___...__.____._____.--__._--._._.-- Feb. 7 

METAL PRICES (E. & M. 3. QUOTATIONS): 

Electrolytic copper— 
EI en ee ee —Feb. 8 
I ists ions desea ibn tn snatch i Feb. 8 

SD sgt aE ee NET poe Feb. 8 

a a cacaaret estansanantenenceneenubnienn tiandeen wil eneinneieres Feb. 8 

lose Ge. Leuls) at..................-- _ Feb. 8 

Zinc (East St. Louis) at-...-..----__ Feb. 38 

MOODY’S BOND PRICES DAILY AVERAGES: 

C..@ Gevermment Bends... nccena Feb. 14 

Average corporate... __ asides ieiibdaensaiaadiiaoniniapsaniiadned Feb. 14 

OO Feb. 14 

cscs coc ihe ei tp anceetnaaatetn Sieiminiatasiine a maiecbtes unt in dite ania Feb. 14 

x Se 

oe eran ee aes ee mr eneseres ees wanes aoe eres ener enee eres ee ee ee Feb. 14 

Ganroad > ciciind tei aiite viatigniceiocnaisoahlnkactwanenicaaumaesahatinanjcnimaidine Feb. 14 

| RE er a ee ee ae Feb. 14 

MERION. TOU ari cineca FED, 14 

MOODY’S BOND YIELD DAILY AVERAGES: 

U. 8. Government Bonds______-___________ Feb. 14 

Average corporate_____ PPE Pee aa Oe 

SSNS eS ata Ale TS i cae ee aa Feb. 14 

SR Sree Canines aR ee ae Feb. 14 

a OR aT) 8 i a a ee a a ae Se Feb. 14 

a Feb. 14 

| = hee Group on, ta dit oh AR MRA iil at eine ee Feb. 14 

Oe ccaven urenusev enureburaneminiwimssnubenate Feb. 14 

Industrials Group____________ Li LE ODES ETERS Feb. 14 

MOODY'S COMMODITY INDEX--_---~~------~-.~-..__.... Feb. 14 
NATIONAL PAPERBOARD ASSOCIATION: 

BE ONL SS ETE LEE EE Feb. 4 

— a "| ee Rens es Feb. 4 

0 OS "enn Feb. 4 

Unfilled erders (tons) at end of period________________ —Feb. 4 

OIL, PAINT AND DRUG REPORTER PRICE INDEX— 

OEE EE See eee eee —-Feb. 10 

STOCK TRANSACTIONS FOR ODD-LOT ACCOUNT OF ODD- 

LOT DEALERS AND SPECIALISTS ON N. Y¥. STOCK 

EXCHANGE — SECURITIES EXCHANGE COMMISSION: 

Odd-lot sales by dealers (customers’ purchases)—t 
Number of shares Jan. 21 
I Jan. 21 

Odd-lot purchases by dealers (customers’ sales)— 

Number of orders—Customers’ total sales an. 24 
ES OS Ce ai ee Jan. 21 
Customers’ other sales Jan. 21 

Dollar value Jan. 21 

Bound-lot sales by dealers— 

Number of shares—Total sales___.___-__-__-__-._______- Jan. 21 
OK RES Roe 2 aa ee eee —- Jan. 21 
eT ee 5 ian: 

Round-lot purchases by dealers— 

I eal ie lamin ercaieiomanananitiaaie Jan. 21 

TOTAL ROUND-LOT STOCK SALES ON THE N. Y. STOCK 

EXCHANGE AND ROUND-LOT STOCK TRANSACTIONS 

FOR ACCOUNT OF MEMBERS (SMUARES): 

Total round-lot sales— 

Short sales —_-- = Jan. 21 

Other sales Tre = Jan. 21 

Total sales LIES 2 ee, Se Se SN Jan. 21 
BOUND-LOT TRANSACTIONS FOR ACCOUNT OF MEM- 

BERS, EXCEPT ODD-LOT DEALERS AND SPECIALISTS: 

Transactions of specialists in stocks in which registered— 
SESS ESE EE OE AS BS EIS van. 21 

ERE I i ED ah BV Ee ee Jan. 21 
ES eae 29.8 be LI ee re eT? Jan. 21 

a ee ae ee Jan. 21 

Other transactions initiated on the floor— 

SE EEE ie i se Le Jan. 21 
a a a I aa Jan. 21 
I Te a Bi i is Jan. 21 

_ RT eee Jan. 21 

Other transactions initiated off the floor— 
EE Ee ee ee Jan. 21 

SEE a a Era ers etna ee Jan. 21 
_ See ee Jan. 21 

eee Sees aun. 22 

Total round-lot transactions for account of members— 
BS EE eee ae Jan. 21 

Short sales __- eudae. re Jan, 21 

i “eee aes nam Jan, 21 

ES Snug ei sae aE hah ete aeeeeeee nena aes Jan, 21 
WHOLESALE PRICES, NEW SERIES — U. S. DEPT. OF 

LABOR — (1947-49 = 100): 

Commodity Group— 

All commodities Feb. 7 

Parm products_.______ ae baad Shi Feb. 7 

"tt ti an a ene ie ~ 

Nee en ecemieninpemenn nt —_ rep. 7 

All comtbedities other than farm and foods___...._.____ Feb. 7 





"Includes 
as against Jan. 1, 


*Revised figure. 
of Jan. 1, 1956, 


£97,000 barrels of foreign crude runs. 
1955 basis of 125,828,310 tons. 
tNumber of orders not reported since introduction of Mon-hly Investment Plan. 


Latest 
Week 
$97.8 


2,408,000 


7,081,200 
©8,068,000 
26,139,000 

2,814,000 
13,535,000 

9,341,000 


656,000 
357,000 


182 


84 
38,570,000 
680,989 
671,244 


$5329 ,907,000 
399,292,000 
140,615,060 
107,774,000 
32,841,000 


9,830,000 
623,000 


90 
11,343,000 
236 


5.174c 
$59.09 
$49.50 


44.575¢ 
43.775¢ 
99.625c 
16.000c 
15.800c 
13.500c 


96.20 
107.98 
111.62 
110.15 
107.80 
102.20 


406.8 


405,535 
291,570 

101 
651,772 


107.08 


1,450,274 
$75,474,442 


1,049,264 
4,229 
1,045,635 
$53,324,873 


266,490 
266,490 


604,600 


373,180 
11,529,320 
11,902,500 


1,418,910 

212,650 
1,419,160 
1,631,810 


267,550 

23,740 
340,510 
364,250 


565,560 

55,920 
599,217 
655,137 


230,000 * 
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The following statistical tabulations cover production and other figures for the 


latest week or month available. 


Dates shown in first column are either for the 


week or month ended on that date, or, ia cases of quotations, are as of that date: 


Previous 
Week 
99.1 


*2,439,000 


6,9° 4,300 
8,057,090 
26,452,000 
707,000 
310,090 
3,336 000 


Wh 


1 


178,947,000 
21,5 2,000 
89,161,000 
38,351,000 


691.450 
677,295 


2,973,000 
01,599,000 
1,374,000 
05,048,000 
», 326,000 


,420,000 
560,000 


94 


11,540,000 


273 


5.174c 
$59.09 
$50.83 


43.325¢ 
45.050c 
101.000c 
16.000c 
15.800c 
13.500c 


9.16 
7.98 
.62 
9.97 
7.98 
.80 
6.39 
34 
9.42 


3.20 
406.8 


258,781 
296,802 

102 
539,461 


107.09 


1,417,254 
$72,738,699 


1,091,669 
5,401 
1,086,268 
$54,583,089 


264,090 
264,090 
586,540 


467,390 
12,333,000 
12,800,390 


1,579,880 

224,210 
1,480,150 
1,704,360 


322,470 

20,730 
340,550 
361,280 


530,391 

95,940 
603,224 
699,164 


2,432,741 

340,880 
2,423,924 
2,164,804 


112.0 
86.7 
99.5 
75.7 

119.8 


Month 
Ago 
99.0 


437,000 


t 


026,450 
020,000 
179,000 
444,090 
13,501,000 
895,000 


~1 


to 


NO ~1 0 


x 


169,012,000 
26,345,000 
107,269,060 
39,719,000 
611,299 
595,870 


$461,228,000 
222,265,090 
239,563,000 
167,708,000 
71,855,000 


270,000 
459,000 


94 


1 


~ 


,594,000 


245 


5.174c 
$59.09 
$53.67 


43.750c 
45.775¢c 
106.750c 
16.500c 
16.3900c 
13.500c 


95.10 
107.44 
110.70 
109.42 
107.44 
102.30 
105.69 
107.80 
108.70 


WNW 
eer OW -] 


NNR 
Oo 


WWWWWWWWN 
~ . 


ney 
i) 
ur 


264,364 
182,195 

92 
658,142 


107.54 


1,090,703 
$58,484,761 


1,050,447 
6,552 
1,043,895 
$52,104,771 
306,670 
306,670 
386,900 


489,140 
,042,720 
2,531,860 


me 
Nt 


we 


.556.570 

230,980 
.212,090 
,443,070 


Re 


340,120 

18,760 
288,390 
307,150 


690,190 
126,780 
599,331 
726,111 


2,586,880 

376,520 
2,099,811 
2,476,331 


233.7 
84.6 
98.5 
71.6 

119.9 


Year 
Ago 
89.1 


2,150,000 


, 331,900 
3,200,060 


7,530,000 


635,779 


624,621 


$298,933,000 
152,424,000 
146,509 000 
119,801,090 
26,708,000 


8,700,000 
609,000 


86 


9,922,000 


11.500c 


97.16 
109.73 
113.59 
111.25 
109.97 
104.66 
107.98 
110.34 
111.07 


2.71 


,393,114 
,651,552 


ee 


- 


,281,172 
8,923 
1,272,249 
$60,721,770 


353,220 
353,220 


485,050 


495,640 
14,173,920 
14,669,560 


1,930,550 

245,280 
1,572.450 
1,817,730 


463,410 

29,900 
436,020 
465,920 


557,455 

61,370 
702.799 
764,169 


2,951,415 

336,550 
2,711,269 
3,047,819 


110.3 
93.4 
103.2 
84.9 
115.5 


§Based on new annual capacity of 128,363,000 tons as 


915086" 


be 





AMERICAN PETROLEUM INSTITUTE—Month 


of November! 


Total domestic production ‘barrels of 42 gal- 
lons each) , ty 
Domestic crude oil output ‘barrels) 
Natural gasoline output (barrels) " 
3enzol output (barreis 
Crude oil imports (barrels) ES 
Refined products imports (barreis) Z 
Indicated consumption domestic and export 
(barrels) - 
Increase all stocks (barrels) a 


ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN RAILROADS— 
Month of December: 
Locomotive units installed in service naan 
CONSUMER PRICE INDEX — 1947- 
Nronth of December: 
All :temse.- ~~ ; badcoe eae 
Food < 
Food at home . 
Cereals and bakery products Baad 
Meats, poultry and fish —- 
Dairy products ees 
Fruits and vegetable: = 
Other foods at home as 
Housing puascs 
Rent ae 
Gas and electricity . = 
Solid tuels and fuel oil 
Housefurnishingzgs 7 
Household operation _ ‘ et 
Apparel é ; ake 
Men’s and boys’ : sare niaeebes 
Women’s and girls’ paw opneceeeeaciee 
Footwear _ ere 
Other apparel os mae 
‘Transportation a aide Ven RAT 9 Cole A 
Medical care __~ Sas 
Personal care ; és ence 
Reading and recreation z rae Ss ee 
Other goods and services Ration bot: peat 


49-——100— 


COPPER INSTITUTE—For month of November: 
Copper production in U. S. A.— 
Crude (tors of 2,000 pounds) 
Refined (tons of 2,000 pounds)_ 
Deliveries to fabricators— 
In U. S. A. (tons of 2,000 pounds) __- 
Refined copper stocks at end of period (tons 
of 2,000 pounds)______ 


DEPARTMENT STORE SALES—FEDERAL RE- 
SERVE SYSTEM—1947-49 Average—100— 


Month of January: 
Adjusted for seasonal variations 
Without seasonal adjustment- es Ais = 


GAS APPLIANCE MANUFACTURERS ASSO- 
CIATION—Month of December: 
Gas, water heater shipments (units)___--_- 

INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION— 
Index of Railway Employment at middle of 
November (1947-49-—100) __--___ 


PERSONAL INCOME IN THE UNITED STATES 


(DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE)—Moenth 
of December (in billions): 

Total personal income ef Sates Smee ee 2 Sane 
Wage and salary, receipts, total at nol aca 
Commodity prcducing industries bai 
Distributing industries - caren 
Service industries 
Government J 25 

Less employees contribution for special 

surance : pier? Bee lt = 
Other labor income es 
Proprietors and rental income — 
Personal interest income and dividencs___ 
Total transfer payments me 
Total nonagricultural income_-______- 


PORTLAND CEMENT (BUREAU OF MINES)— 


Month of October: 
Production (barrels) ~ See | algae 
Shipments from mills (barrels) on 


Stocks (at end of month—barrels) : —— 
Capacity used (per cent) —-__--.-- 


SELECTED INCOME ITEMS OF U. 8. CLASS I 
RYS. (Interstate Commerce Commission )— 
Month of November: 

Net railway operating income__-__- 
Other income .._...........-« é ase 
Total income - Edie 
Miscellaneous deduction from ‘income_ 
Income available for fixed charges______--_ 
Income after fixed ential Pe 
Other deductions aa 
Net income 
Depreciation (way & structure & equip: nent ) 
Federal income taxes eee S oe = 
Dividend appropriations: 
Pe ep tt ge ae a CT 
On preferred stock _. 2 AB 
Ratio of income to fixed charges as 


U.S. GOV’T. STATUTORY DEBT LIMITATION 
—As of Jan. 31 (000's omitted): 
Total face amount that may be outstanding 
at any time .....—— salt as 
Outstanding— 
Total gross public debt - 
Guaranteed obligations 
TOSS. oe 


Total gross public debt 

teed obligations : 
Deduct——-other outstanding public debt obli- 
gations not subject to dext limitation__-- 


and guaran- 


Grand total outstanding = - 
Balance face amount of obligations, is suable 
under above authority ___~_- = Shae 
UNITED STATES GROSS DEBT DIRECT AND 


GUARANTEED—(000's omitted): 
Beet i.) eee si}. Ce Des 
General fund balances___ ee AD 


Net debt 
Computed annual rate __ ‘ as 


ZINC OXIDE (BUREAU OF MINES)—Month 
of November: 
Production (short tons) 
Shipments (short tons) _- ae ctr et 
Stocks at end of month (short tons) 





*Revised figure. tDecrease all stocks 


Latest 
Month 


234,038,000 
210,406,000 
23,608,000 
24,000 
24,685,000 
14,964,000 


284,867,000 
411,180,000 


101,582 
133,711 


141,807 
48,736 


125 
95 


187,500 


85.4 


to 
Or No 

ON8dsH 
OPROUNA 


27,924,000 
28,641,000 
8,753,000 
110 


$103,087,972 
17,632,346 
120,720,318 
6,037,452 
114,682,866 
83,255,204 
3,395,499 
79,859,705 
44,925,773 
38,362,896 
52,992,180 


4,141,494 
3.65 


$281,000,000 
280,048,744 
53,006 


$280,101,750 
472,021 


$: 279 ,629,728 


1,370,231 


15,402 
14,549 
14,181 


(barrels). 


Previcus 
Month 


234,96 
as aoe, 
3k ea, 
27,0 
25,4339,0 
11,957,0C 


2299 


aoeoQooo 
SOO000 


<58,242,0 
14,123,000 


Coun 


ane 


ed ed ed fet ed et tp 
ION KF WNFOOONO’ = 
HOOW OO Jk 


3 5 
WTO ORO 


“ 
t 

° . ® 4 c . = 

OOUMAMonwwowduuvrndUdOVOrFOwWMrHONWO 


bh bt et ee 
tO ND bo < 


oo 


*109,793 
127,765 


*133,834 
49,738 


*122 
*212 


n 
CUmMOWS 


Or AN Ww 


$110,925,588 
19,294,122 
130,223,716 
5,275,792 
124,947,918 
93,611,3C7 
3,627,158 
89,984,143 
44,953,024 
45,899,057 


6 


36,671,6 
z 93, 


6: 


Swe 


3.9 


$281,000,000 
280,768,553 


€0 


53, 


oO 


$280,821,613 
474,030 


280, 347, 582 
552,417 


$280,821,613 

4,544,518 

277,095 
2.490% 


15,€42 
14,531 
13,328 


Year 
Ago 


C,367,000 
1,636,000 

43,000 
932,000 
4,090,000 


2,101,000 
i 


28 ,€ tr ,000 


5 
13,458 


90 


97.619 
115,917 


118,707. 
37,094 


119 
91 


166,800 


$293. 
198. 
84. 
53. 
26. 


4 
3 
3 
1 
6 
34.3 
6 
7 
9 
5 
1 
1 


$94,166,239 


21.550,403 


115,726,642 


z 


4,328,842 

11. 397,800 
3,559,010 

'2'718,692 

76,340,318 
44,196,199 
23,235,495 
60,102,939 
9,088,271 

3.50 


$281,000,000 
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278,439,067 


23,806 


278,462,873 


514,078 


$2 


$2 
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77, 948,7 794 
3,051,205 


78,462,873 
4,728,388 

3,734,485 

2.298% 


11,819 
11,953 
14,909 
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Good Business Year Lespite Weak Spots: Bei] ©o”*irved from page 7 


President of American Security & Trust Co., Washington, D. C., 
says, despite weak spots in the economy, an excellent business 
year is assured. Contends balanced budget goal precludes tax 
cuts during current Congressional session and expects Federal 
Reserve to ease credit in event of serious downturn in business. 


In addressing the Business 
Outlook Conference of the Wash- 
ington Beard of Trade at Wash- 
angton, D. C., on Jan. 30, Daniel 
W. Bell, Pres- 
ident of the 
American Se- 
curity & Trust 
Co., Washing- 
ton, D. C., de- 
clared that, 
despite some 
weak spots in 
our economy, 
1956 will be 
an excellent 
year by any 
standards 
even though 
it may not be 
the best ever 
recorded. Mr. 





Daniel W. Bell 
Bell told his audience, as follows: 


“Many observers think that 


1956 wiil be a shade better than’ 


1955 while others think that 1956 
will not be as good as 1955. In- 
deed there are now some signs 
of readjustment in certain lines. 
Residential construction has been 
slowing up for the last few 
months and the pace of automo- 
bile production seems to be abat- 
ing. Both General Motors and 
Ford, although confident as to the 
longer run, are apparently oper- 
ating on the assumption that sales 
in 1956 will be somewhat below 
last year’s volume. Recent esti- 
mates would indicate that pro- 
duction of automobiles for 1956 
will fall a little -below seven mil- 
lion passenger cars as compared 
with about eight million last year. 
Since our prosperity has been 
resting in part on consumer 
credit, it may be significant that 
there has been in recent months 
a decline in the ratio of credit 
sales to consumer credit- retired, 
which may mean that a pause in 
this segment of our boom is under 
way. It is just possible that be- 
fore the year ends we may see 
the volume of repayments cross- 
ing the volume of new loans. 
Furthermore—and this is nothing 
new—the farm segment of the 
economy continues in the aggre- 
gate to be a problem, and one on 
which the Congress will no doubt 
act this session. 

“In other directions there are 
some bright spots. Regardless of 
the auto industry, steel wiil con- 
tinue to operate at a high level 
for at least several months. Even 
auto makers are buying steel for 
inventory ‘in case of a steel 
strike.’ The outlook is very gocd 
for electronics, machinery ard 
machine tools, shoes, paper and 
some textiles. 

“While 1956 is likely to turn out 
to be a year of adjustments in 
the economic realm—and I may 
say incidentally that I don’t think 
. the fact that it is an election year 
will of itself be particularly d‘s- 
turbing to business — there are 
certain factors of strength that 
should be noted. Even though 
home building has been slowing 
up, it is still running at a rather 
high level. No further tightening 
of credit by FHA or VA seems 
likely; there was even an e2sing 
this month in the shape of length- 
ening of terms. Present esti- 
mates indicate that business 
spending for plant and equipment 
and for construction, other than 
residential building, will more 
than offset the decline in con- 
struction in other industries. If 
the people decide to spend less 
on new cars, they may spend 


more for other purposes, for there 
are no signs that consumer income 
is going to be noticeably less this 
year. 

“While reduced auto production 
will tend to adversely affect the 


take-home pay of auto workers 
and others in dependent indus- 
tries, the reduction in production 
is much more likely to result in 
less overtime work than in laying 
off of factory workers. An offset 
dactor is that about mid-year nu- 
merous workers, including auto 
workers, will commence to re- 
ceive pay increases as a result of 
last years wage agreements. 

“Also, while home building.-is 
catching its breath, this is the: 
year for home improvement, for 
which a campaign is under way: 
‘1956, the year to fix.’ This, too, 
should be a sustaining influence. 

“Chairman Martin of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board recently said: 
‘There are disquieting signs that 
people believe we are a lot 
smarter than we were in the 
1920's’! 

“The real challenge, he said, 
is whether the community can 
develop the leaders and statesmen 
who are needed to keep the na- 
tion from being carried down the 
road of a new era. Therefore a 
more cautious and conservative 
approach to our problems of today 
are needed far more than too 
much optimism. So, when I ven- 
ture to predict about business I 
do so with great reluctance. 

‘Anyway I predict that the next 
few months will see a continued 
demand for toans and business 
will stay at a high level. By mid- 
year I expect some leveling off 
and possibly a slight decline. L 
a downturn appears at all seri- 
ous, I do not believe the Federa 
Reserve System would hesitate 
for a moment to ease credit i. 
an effort to reverse the trend. 

“Congress this year. will .cer- 
tainly ‘do something’ for’ the 
farmers, and im this case the fact 
that it is an election year counts 
Congress cannot do much this 
year on public works, other than 
to enact legislation, which might 
help psychologically. There may 
be some tax euts for individuals 
later in the session, but I don’t 
expect any big economic conse- 
quences from that source. The 
Administration seems very de- 
termined to nail down a balanced 
budget and there are not a few 
in the Congress, such as Senator 
Byrd, who agree with the Presi- 
dent that we-ought to pay down 
something on our huge national 
cebt. when times are good. 





| 


I'll | 


buy that mysetf even though it is | 


several years late. 

“Even though there 
weak spots in our economy it now 
looks as though 1956 will be an 
excellent year by any standards 
even though it may not be the 
best.” 


Chicago Analysts to 
Hear on Chemical tnd. 


CHICAGO, Til. — On Feb. 23 


Allan A. Smith, Arthur D. Little, | 
Inc. and P. D. Neidig, White, Weld | 


& Co., will address the Investment 
Analysts Society of Chicago 
“Developments” and Prospects in 
the Chemical Industry.” The 
meeting will beheld in the Adams 
Room of the Midland Hotel. 

Mr. Smith will discuss trends 


on 


within the chemical industry, with | 


particular emphasis on the growth 
areas and the status of products 
claiming investment 
such as ammonia. Mr. Neidig will 
than take up the discussion, com- | 
menting on individual companies 
as they may be affected by de- 
velopments in the chemical indus- | 
try. 





attention, | 


are some | 


The Uranium Market 
And Nuclear Energy 


fense of the Free World. During 
the past eight years our effort to 
develop new sources of uranium 
production has extended to many 
parts of the world. In addition 
to increasing uranium production 
far beyond original expectations, 
there has been developed exten- 
sive information on world re- 
sources and potential resources, 
and on-methods of utilizing these 
resources. 

In spite of its mushroom growth 
under pressure of a critical mili- 


tary program, the uranium indus- 


try has developed along reason- 
ably sound lines. There have 
been sOme speculative excesses 
but for the most part, these have 
been small promotional schemes 
for exploration and development. 
Wide publicity about rich strikes 


and sudden fortunes, together 
with the glamour of an atomic 
age, served to foster uranium 


booms. Some have made fortunes. 
Without the chance of a fortune 
there would not have been the 
thousands of prospectors. Without 
these prospectors the important 
uranium deposits of the United 
States and Canada might not have 
been found—at least in so short 
a time. 

Although we no longer are 
faced with a problem in finding 
enough uranium for the current 
defense program, it is important 
to develop reserves to assure a 
long-range continuing supply for 
the coming atomic power indus- 
try and for possible future mili- 


DIVIDEND NOTICES 
J. 1. Case Company 


(Incorporated) 


Racine, Wis., Feb-uary 14, 1956 

A divid.nd of $1.75 per share upon the out- 

tanding Preferred Stock of this Company has 

Q°en declared payab:e April 2, 1956, to holders 

of record at the cose of business March 12, 

956. No dividend action was taken on the 
Common Fe 

M. B. PETERS, Secretary-Treasurer. 





CITY INVESTING COMPANY 
25 BROAD STREET, NEW YORK 4, N. Y. 


The Beard of Directors of this company on 


| February 15, 1956, declared the regular quarterly 


d.vidend of $1.375 per share on the outstanding 
5‘2% Series Cumu.ative Preferred Stock of the 
company payable April 1, 1956, to stockho!ders 
* ~-cord at the close of business cn March 20, 
1956. 





EDWARD FRAHER, Secretary. 
AMERICAN 
CAN COMPANY 


PREFERRED STOCK 


On February 7, 1956 a quarterly dividend 
of one and three-quarters per cent was de- 
clared on the Preferred Stock of this Com- 
pany, payable April 2, 1956 to Stockholders 
of record at the close of business March 15, 
1956. Transfer books will remain open. 
Checks will be mailed. 

JOHN R. HENRY, Secretary 








At a meeting of the Board cf Directors 
of merican Phenolic Corporation 
held today, a dividend of twenty-five 
cents per share was declared, payable 
April 27, 195€ to the shareholders of 
record at the close of business April 
13, 1956. The transfer books will not 
be closed. 


Dated at Chicago, February 8, 1956. 


FRED G. PACE 
Secretary 


REWRY 


A quarterly dividend of forty (40) 
cents per share for the first quarter 
of 1956 has been declared on the com- 
mon stock, payable March 12, 1956 
to stockholders of record at the close 
of business on February 27, 1956. 


Drewrys Limited U. S. A., Inc, 
South Bend, Indiana 


T. E. JEANNERET, 
Secretary and Treasurer 























tary needs. This means that the 
uranium mining industry should 
be maintained in a healthy con- 
dition. It is particularly impor- 
tant that domestic prospecting 
and exploration continue. These 
objectives can be accomplished 
only if there is a long-term mar- 
ket for uranium. 

I have indicated some of the 
problems to be considered in ar- 





DIVIDEND NOTICES 








TEXAS GULF SULPHUR COMPANY 


The Board of Directors has declared a divi- 
dend of 50 cents per share on the 10,020,009 
shares of the Company’s capital stock out- 
standing and entitled to receive dividends, 
payable March 15, 1956, to stockholders of 
oo at the close of business February 24, 

0. 


E. F. VANDERSTUCKEN, JR., 


Secretary. 








LOEW'S INCORPORATED 


Fetruary 15, 1955 


3) The Poard of Directors has de- 
=) clared a quarterly dividend of 25c 
2) per share on the outstanding 


AY" Common Stock of the Company, 
payable on March 31, 1956, to stockholders 
of record at the close of business on March 
9, 1956. Checks will be mailed. 

CHARLES C. MOSKOWITZ 


Vice Pres. & Treasurer 








Johns-Manville 


Corporation 


DIVIDEND 








The Board of Direc- 
tors declared a divi- 
dend of $1.00 per 
share on the Com- 
mon Stock payable 
March 9, 1956, to 
holders of record 
February 27, 1956. 


JM 


PRODUCTS 


ROGER HACKNEY, Treasurer 























| 
| 
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NATIONAL UNION 
FIRE INSURANCE 
COMPANY 
CF PITTSBURGH, PA. 


137'" DIVIDEND DECLARATION 


The Beard of Directors of this com- 
pany today declared a cas divi- 
dend of Fifty Cents (50¢) a share 








on the capital stock. This cas divi- 
dend will be paid March 21, 1956 
fo stockholders of record at the 
close of business March 1, 1956, 


Treasurer 


February 7, 1954 























(875) 47 


riving at a~decision on what to 
do after March 31, 1962. The 
Commission recognizes that the 
uranium mining industry wants 
an answer soon. 





DIVIDEND NOTICES 








NORFOLK SOUTHERN 
RAILWAY COMPANY | 








Common Dividend 

‘The Board of Directors of Nor- 
folk Southern Railway Company 
have declared a dividend of thirty 
cents (30¢) per share on the com- 
mon stock of said Company, pay- 
able on March 15, 1956, to 
stockholders of record at the close 
of business March 1, 1956. 


J. RAYMOND PRITCHARD, President 











PHELPS DODGE 
CORPORATION 


© 

The Board of Directors has 
declared a first-quarter dividend 
of Seventy-five Cents (75¢) per 
share on the capital stock of this 
Corporation, payable March 8, 
1956 to stockholders of record 
February 24, 1956. 


M. W. URQUHART, 


Treasurer. 
February 8, 1956 








Common and 
Preferred Stock Dividends 


The Board of Directors of Safe- 
way Stores, Incorporated, on 
Feb. 7, 1956, declared the fol- 
lowing quarterly dividends: 





60¢ per share on the 
$5.00 par value Com- 
mon Stock, 


$1.00 per share on the 
4% Preferred Stock. 


$1.0714 per share on 
the 4.30% Convert- 
ible Preferred Stock. 


The Common Stock dividend 
and dividends on the 4% Pre- 
ferred Stock and 4.30% Con- 
vertible Preferred Stock are 
payable Apr. 1, 1956 to Stock- 
holders of record at the close 
of business Mar. 2, 1956. 














DRUMMOND WILDE, Sec. 
February 7, 1956 




















record March 22, 1956. 


January 11, 1956 





Penn-lexas 


CORPORATION 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 


Common Stock 
Preferred Stock 


The Board of Directors has declared the regular quarterly dividend 
of thirty-five cents ($.35) per share on the Common Stock and the 
regular quarterly dividend of forty cents ($.40) per share on the 
$1.60 Cumulative Convertible Preferred Stock of the company. 


Both dividends are payable March 31, 1956 to stockholders of 





L. DO. SILBERSTEIN, President }} 


£4 Washington... 
i 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—While 
an enlarged highway construc- 
tion bill is expected to pass 
Congress before adjournment, 
its transit will not be nearly so 
easy as ice cream down the 
gullets of little boys at a picnic. 

Already the tax problem is 
a sore spot. The prospective 
higher fuel and excise taxes will 
compensate only partly for the 
inflated expenditures of the 
magnitude now planned. Despite 
the fact that a super-duper 
highway spending program is 
supposed to be popular, taxes 
come paying time, are not al- 
ways popular, especially in an 
election year. President Eisen- 
how.r did not add to the 
serenity of the Democrats when 
he announced that he had “re- 
luctantly” agreed to go along 
with “their” tax program and 
dump his own sleight-of-hand 
financing scheme. 

There are a couple of nice 
jokers in the Fallon road bill. 
One would use some of this 
cornucopia of highway money 
to reimburse states for their 
comparatively recent expendi- 
iures on big expeasive freeways. 
This, of course would get no 
new roads built of itself, but 
would make less populous states 
most unhappy, for that would 
cut down the total kitty. 


to extend the 
Bacon-Davis Act to all funds 
spent. Under the Bacon-Davis 
Act the Department of Labor 
sets wages for labor working 
under Federal contracts. In 
theory the Federal and State 
Gevernments are almost equal 
partners under the present Fed- 
eral aid road program. The new 
one provides for Uncle Sammy 
paying 90% of the tab, and the 
states, 10%. However, the states 
would have to bow to Federal 
wage fixing on highway work, 
something that the states would 
not enjoy. 


Another is 


Another controversial feature 
of the Fallon bill is that it 
proposes to freeze permissable 
maximum weights and measures 
for trucks using the highways, 
at their present levels. This 
would, of course, take away 
in practical effect, the power of 
the states to regulate this as- 
pect of truck traffic, another 
bitter pill for the states to 
swallow as the price of getting a 
new interstate road system al- 
most “for free.” 


Circumstances Change Opinions 


Just a short time before Presi- 
dent Eisenhower adopted the 


) { 
Behind-the-Scene Interpretations d Y, 
nthe Sene nterwretatons A a ol Your 


scheme to let farmers get a 
refund of their tax on gasoline 
used off the highway, the Treas- 
ury was telling the House Ways 
and Means Committee that such 
a scheme was an “administra- 
tive impossibility.” 

In principle, the refund to 
farmers of taxes on gas not 
used on highways establishes 
a precedent which the airlines, 
contractors, lumbermen, and 
scores of others who use gas 
off the highways, might use as 
a lever to get themselves a 
similar exemption. In practice, 
other industries lack the pres- 
ent potent political appeal of 
the farmers and will get no- 
where with drawbacks for 
themselves under foreseeable 
Political circumstances. 


Commodity Price Involvement 


Last week the Department of 
Agriculture announced a pro- 
gram whereby the Commodity 
Credit Corp., may extend credit 
for the export sales of its store- 
house of $8 billion or so of 
farm commodities picked up as 
a consequence of price support 
operations. 

What this brings to mind is 
one thing generally overlooked, 
which is the enormous variety 
and means by which the gov- 
ernment can and does affect the 
supply, demand, and prices not 
merely of farm commodities but 
of scores of metals and minerals 
chiefly through two activities, 
the se-called stockpile program, 
and the Commodity Credit Corp. 

As to CCC, the new credit 
program is just another of a 
myriad of powers enabling the 
CCC to “sell” for foreign cur- 
rency, to give away at home or 
abroad, to barter for strategic 
materials, or otherwise to dis- 
pose of its storehouse of com- 
modities. 

There is probably only a 
relative handful of people in 
the United States who begin to 
comprehend the chief powers 
CCC has for distributing sur- 
plus farm commodities. 


Stockpile Is Broad 

So it is also with the “stock- 
pile.” In addition to the “stra- 
tegic stockpile” of raw materials 
adjudged sufficient to carry the 
nation along in war and essen- 
tial civilian production in case 
of all-out war, the President 
early in his career established a 
second or “long-range” stock- 
pile. This consists of an even 
larger hoard of metals and 





Colorado Oil & Gas 
White Eagle Oil 
Olin Oil & Gas 
Anheuser Busch 
Delhi-Taylor 
Texas Eastern Transmission 
Bank of America 
Pacific Northwest Pipeline Common 
Pan American Sulphur 
Wagner Electric 


Bought—Sold — Quoted 


SCHERCK, RICHTER COMPANY 


Member Midwest Stock Exchange 


Bell Teletype 
SL 456 


320 N. 4th St. 
St. Louis 2, Mo. 


GArfield 1-0225 
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JP VAN GILTEDGE 
President 



























































“A Mr. Pittle is waiting to see you, Sir—says he 
represents the small investors!’’ 


minerals than the 


stockpile. 


Finally, there is a third stock- 
pile which serves the purpose 
wf providing a place for keep- 
ing or an excuse for accumulat- 
ing, {oreign and domestic metals 
and minerals picked up by Com- 
modity Credit or by other 
means. 


strategic 


Everything relating to stock- 
piling, whether of stockpiles 
Nos. 1, 2, or 3, is inherently 
secret, except when and to the 
extent that the government de- 
cides in its own interest to make 
information public. All the 
transitory directions to the 
stockpilers, involving military 
and foreign policy, are secret 
except when officials choose to 
make them public. 

This whole web of farm com- 
modity and industrial raw 
materials powers is esoteric be- 
yond the comprehension of 
most men, even those parts 
which are not secret. An at- 
tempt to compile, catalog, and 
relate such of the powers of 
the government in these com- 
modity fields as is available to 
the public offers itself as a 
subject which might rate the 
the attention of a high-brow 
economic research bureau. 


Such a compilation showing 
the magnitude and variation of 
government powers and prac- 
tices in intervening in com- 
modity markets would be an 
eye-opener to many who be- 
lieve that the philosophy of the 
present Administration is one 
which favors the least possible 
interference with the free mar- 
ket system, 





Housing Is 
Itself An End 


That the speculative builders, 
no less than the farmers, be- 
lieve that a large volume of 
construction of housing or the 
prosperity of builders is an end 
in itself, the National Associa- 
tion of Home Builders, in a 
“1956 policy statement,’ has 
formally affirmed for all to see. 

“Without a healthy home 
building industry, the nation’s 
economy cannot remain sound. 
For continued prosperity and a 
stable society, production of 
new homes must be maintained 
at the highest level consistent 
with demand and with avail- 
ability of materials and labor,” 
the NAHB statement asserted. 

Theoretically this business 
group acknowledges that there 
is something called “demand” 
which limits the total of hous- 
ing. However, by clear infer- 
ence, the statement goes on to 
indicate that this demand should 
be maintained by easy credit. 

“But to accomplish this, the 
sharp peaks and valleys in the 
production curve which have 
plagued our industry in the 
past—caused largely by the lack 
of an even supply of residential 
mortgage credit—must be elim- 
inated,” the statement added. 

In other words, mortgage 
cred:t, the source of “demand” 
must by government fiat be 
kept large. 

This is what happened to an 
industry which gjadually got 
adapted to living on an artificial 
demand souped up by govern- 
ment insurance and guarantees. 
The home building industry is 
a “private industry,’ BUT. ... 
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But mortgage credit volume 
must be sustained by govern- 
ment intervention even if the 
supply of savings drops, or if 
more profitable uses of credit 
divert it into other channels. 


“The Get-Us-All Address” 


Rep. Usher L. Burdick, a 
North Dakota Republican who 
can by oratcry cause tears to 
be shed for the farmer, and who 
can also tell a neat line of 
jokes at a bankers’ dinner, has 
introduced into the Congres- 
sional Record the copy of an 
address which he said was 
given by Art Ziegler of Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., whom he said was a 
high school boy, and which was 
first printed in Facts Forum, as 
follows: 


“One score and twenty years 
ago our fathers brought forth 
upon this Nation a new tax, 
conceived in desperation and 
dedicated to the proposition that 
all men are fair game. Now we 
are engaged in a great mass 
of calculations, testing whether 
this taxpayer or any taxpayer so 
confused and so impoverished 
can long endure. 


“We are met on form 1040. 
We have come to dedicate a 
large portion of our income to 
a final resting place with those 
men who here spend their lives 
that they may spend our money. 
It is altogether anguish and 
torture that we should do this. 
But in a larger sense we cannot 
evade, we cannot cheat, we can- 
not underestimate the tax. The 
collectors, clever and sly, who 
computed here have gone far 
beyond our poor power to add 
and subtract. 


“Our creditors will little note, 
nor long remember, what we 
pay here, but the Bureau of 
Internal Revenue can never for- 
get what we report here. 


“It is not for us, the tax- 
payers, to question the tax 
which the Government has thus 
far so nobly spent. It is rather 
for us to be here dedicated to 
the great task remaining before 
us—that from these vanishing 
dollars we take increased devo- 
tion to the few remaining; that 
we here highly resolve that 
next year will not find us ina 
higher income bracket; that this 
taxpayer, underpaid, shall fig- 
ure out more deductions; and 
that this tax on the people, by 
the Congress, for the Govern- 
ment, shall not cause solvency 
to perish.” 


[| This column is intended to re- 
flect the “behind the scene” inter- 
pretation from the nation’s Capital 
and may or may not coincide with 
the “Chronicle’s” own views.] 


Beniamin Hirschberg Now 
With Halle & Stieglitz 


NEWARK, N. J.—Halle & Stieg- 
litz, members of the New York 
Stock Exchange, announce that 
Benjamin Hirschberg is associ- 
ated with the firm as a registered 
representative in the firm’s New- 
ark office, 48 Commerce Street, 
Mr. Hirschberg was formerly with 
Dreyfus & Co. and prior thereto 
with J. B. Hanauer & Co. 
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